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The Literary Form of the Biblical History 
of the Judges.’ 





BY PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 





ROM the point where David first appears, in the account of 
Samuel’s anointing him for king, 1 Sam. xvi., the books of 
Samuel might fairly be entitled The Personal and Public History 
of King David. The previous chapters of Samuel, with the books 
of Ruth and of Judges, would bear well the descriptive title: The 
History of Israel from the Death of Joshua to the Anointing of 
David. The reign of Saul is transitional. In the history as it is 
written, this reign hardly comes to the front at all. It is rather an 
affair which attended the close of the period of the Judges, and the 
opening years of David’s career, than an independent historical fact. 
The history of the Judges, as recorded in the Bible, extends up to 
the time of the anointing of David. 

It is not intended by this that the written history itself shows any 
formal division at this line. That is not the case. The history, as 
a. literary production, passes continuously from the. times of the 
Judges to those of David. But the division of its contents suffi- 
ciently justifies the limitation proposed for the present paper. Our 
inquiry is concerning the literary form of the account of the times 
from the death of Joshua to the anointing of David, as found in 
the present books of Judges, Ruth, and Samuel. 

I. First, what are the parts of which it is composed? 

The book of Ruth, in its present literary form, is evidently a com- 
plete historical story by itself. Some of the marks of this character 
are the following : 

1. It stands by itself chronologically. It is not a continuation of 
anything which precedes it, and is not continued in anything which 


1 Read in June, 1884. 
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follows it. This is equally true whether we think of it in the place 
which it occupies in our English Bibles, between Judges and Samuel, 
or in the different places among the Hagiographa assigned to it in 
the various catalogues, or in the Hebrew Bibles. 

2. It comes to a complete close. Any one may see that, having 

summed up the genealogy of David, in the fourth chapter, the story 
is at an end. 
_ 3. It begins with a certain formula, appropriate for beginning 
historical stories, —a formula which briefly introduces to us the per- 
sonages of the story, with their family relations to one another, and 
their surroundings. This formula, given in full, would include the 
following seven particulars : 


During a certain period in history, 
there was a certain man, 

of certain lineage, 

from a certain locality, 

bearing a certain name, 

having certain relatives, or connections, 
who bore certain names. 


This formula appears in the opening of the book of Ruth, in the 
following words: “And it was in the days when the Judges ruled, 
and there was a famine in the land. And there went a man from 
Bethlehem Judah, to sojourn in the fields of Moab, he and his wife 
and his two sons; the name of the man being Elimelech, and the 
name of his wife Naomi, and the name of his two sons Mahlon and 
Chilion, Ephrathites from Bethlehem Judah.” In this case, instead 
of saying formally that there was such a man, the interests of variety 
and of brevity are subserved by placing in the introductory formula 
the statement that he went to sojourn in Moab. 

4. The interest of the story centres rather in the private experi- 
ences of the persons mentioned in it than in public affairs ; marriage- 
love and motherhood being prominent among the items which give 
it interest. 

5. The story is a unit, having a single subject, with progress from 
beginning to end. 

6. If it were dropped, it would not be missed. What precedes it 
joins with what follows, as well without it as with it; perhaps better. 
This is entirely consistent with the fact that it throws light on all the 
other historical documents pertaining to the times. 

7. It begins with Waw consecutive of the imperfect, and not with 
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weak Waw followed by the subject of the first verb; showing that 
the author thinks of it as one of a series of narratives, and not as an 
episode in some longer narrative. Expressing this reason in untech- 
nical English, the author here begins by saying: “And it came to 
pass,” as if he had finished one story, and were now going to tell 
another ; instead of beginning with: ‘“ Now it came to pass,” as if 
he had temporarily dropped the main thread of his narrative, in 
order to bring in other matter incidentally bearing upon it. 

No one doubts the conclusiveness of these tests as applied to the 
book of Ruth. The same tests are equally conclusive in proving that 
the last three chapters of Judges constitute another detached histori- 
cal narrative ; a narrative which might be entitled: The Story of the 
Benjamite Civil War. Equally with the book of Ruth, this story is 
out of chronological relation with its context; brings itself to a 
formal close ; begins with the story teller’s formula, saying that, at a 
certain time, namely, in the days when there was no king in Israel, 
there was a certain man, of certain lineage, to wit, a Levite, from a 
certain locality, that is to say, the sides of Mount Ephraim, having 
certain connections, namely, a concubine and her father, —their 
names being, in this case, omitted ; depends for its interest largely 
on marriage-love, and other private experiences, even while it deals 
. with stirring public events; displays unity of subject ; would not be 
missed from its place, if it were dropped, though some of the other 
history might become unintelligible for lack of it; begins with Waw 
consecutive of the imperfect. 

In Judges xvii., xviii, we have another complete narration. We 
might call it: The Story of the Danite Expedition. Like the stories 
of Ruth and of the Benjamite War, it is chronologically detached. 
Like them, it begins with the conventional formula: “And there was 
a man from the mountain country of Ephraim, his name being Micah, 
and he said to his mother, The 1100 of silver of thine, which was 
taken, about which thou cursedst, &c. . . . I took it.” Three of 
the severi points of the formula are, indeed, omitted ; namely, the 
date, the man’s ancestry, and his mother’s name. But the date 
“when there was no king in Israel” is given in xvii. 6 and in xviii. 1 ; 
and the formula is none the less real: for its being unusually akbrevi- 
ated. The private experiences of Micah, his mother, and his priest, 
are relied upon to give interest to the narrative. The narrative is 
itself a unit. While it throws light upon other parts of the history, 
it might be dropped from its context without being in the least 
missed. . It begins with Waw consecutive of the imperfect. 
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Thus far we have been traversing ground which has often been 
traversed, and arguing conclusions which no one would dispute. It 
was desirable to argue them, however, so as to see upon precisely 
what basis they rest, for the purpose of showing that certain other 
things rest on a basis precisely similar. That the account of Sam- 
son and his exploits, beginning with the thirteenth chapter of Judges, 
the second verse, and extending to the close of the sixteenth chap- 
ter, is another of these separate historical stories, is a fact which has 
not been so generally recognized as it ought to have been. The 
group of narratives concerning Samson are out of chronological 
order. They are followed by the account of the Danite expedition, 
which certainly took place before Samson’s time, and are preceded 
by the sketches of Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, all of whom 
flourished later than Samson.' The stories concerning Samson come 





1 This last assertion would not, at present, be generally accepted without proof, 
since it is quite common to regard Samson as the contemporary of Eli. As to 
the proof of it, the following points may be noted: 

1. The proof is not necessary for the purposes of the present paper. If we 
waive the matter, we yet have, in the other points we consider, evidence enough 
for our purpose. We might fairly thus waive it, and, having made out our 
general proposition, infer the date of the events connected with Samson from 
that proposition. 

2. A general consideration of the numerals in the book of Judges, and the 
chronology they exhibit, would be to the purpose, but cannot be given here. 

3. Outside the accounts concerning Samson, three separate Philistine oppres- 
sions are mentioned in the book of Judges. The first was in the days of Deborah, 
Barak, and Jael. Shamgar was the deliverer from it. It is mentioned in Jud. iii. 
31: “And after him,” that is, after Ehud, “was Shamgar the son of Anath; and 
he smote the Philistines, six hundred men, with the ox-goad; and he also was 
one who saved Israel.” It is again alluded to in the song of Deborah, 
Jud. v. 6-8: 

“In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, roads ceased, 
While travelers got to going in by-paths; 
Government ceased in Israel, ceased, 
Until that I Deborah arose, 
That I arose, a mother in Israel. 
They began to choose new Gods. 
Then there was war at the gates! 
If there was a shield seen or a spear, 
Among forty thousand in Israel! ” 


This language pretty distinctly implies that the Philistine invasion of the days 
of Shamgar was contemporaneous with the invasion of Jabin and Sisera. This 
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to a complete close, at the end of the sixteenth chapter. They 
begin with the formal opening: “ And there was a certain man, from 
Zorah, from the family of the Danite, his name being Manoah, and 
his wife being barren,” &c. The name of his wife and the date are 
omitted. The remaining five points in the formula distinctly appear. 
The personal experiences of Manoah and his wife, her motherhood, 





is perhaps confirmed by the fact that it affords a natural explanation of the 
absence of Judah from Deborah’s roll-call of the tribes, —namely, that Judah 
was invaded by the Philistines, and had enough to do at home. 

This same oppression, with the deliverance from it, is again mentioned, by 
way of reminiscence, in connection with the mention of the second Philistine 
oppression, in Jud. x. 11: “Did not (I save you) from Egypt and from the 
Amorite, from the sons of Ammon and from the Philistines? And the 
Sidonians and Amalek and Maon having crowded you, ye cried unto me and I 
saved you from their hand.” The list includes the deliverance from Zgyfé under 
Moses, from the Amorite under Joshua, that under Ehud, from Eglon king of 
Moab, who had “gathered unto him the sons of Ammon and Amalek, and 
went and smote Israel” (Jud. iii. 13), that from the Philistines under Shamgar, 
that from the Sidonians under Deborah, and that from Amalek and Maon and! 
Midian (see Jud. vi. 3, 33) under Gideon. That the deliverance from the Phil- 
istines is that under Shamgar is apparent from the other names mentioned in the 
list, and the order in which they are mentioned. 

Not long after this first Philistine oppression, and the deliverance under Sham- 
gar, the Philistines themselves, in common with Israel, suffered from the Midian- 
ite and Amalekite invasion, whose destructive operations extended “till thou 
come unto Gaza,” Jud. vi. 4. The deliverance under Gideon was for Philistia, 
as well as for Israel. The forty years of Gideon were followed by the three 
years of Abimelech, the twenty-three of Tola, and the twenty-two of Jair. Then 
comes an account of a second Philistine oppression, Jud. x. 7: “ And the anger 
of Jehovah was kindled with Israel, and he sold them into the hand of the 
Philistines and into the hand of the sons of Ammon.” Then, without any 
details as to the Philistine oppression thus mentioned, there is given an account 
of the eighteen years of the Ammonite oppression, with the deliverance under: 
Jephthah. Then follow, in close succession, the sketches of the administrations 
of Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, covering thirty-one years in all, and then, . 
in Jud. xiii. 1, an account of a third Philistine oppression: “And the sons of. 
Israel again did the evil in the eyes of Jehovah, and Jehovah gave them into the 
hand of the Philistines forty years.” A fourth oppression, more deplorable than 
all the preceding ones, is mentioned in 1 Sam. xiii., as having occurred in the 
days of Saul, after the first rupture between Saul and Samuel. 

There is no room for doubt that this is what these writings say. That it 
presents a view of the matter essentially different from the view taken by many 
scholars, must be admitted. But for the present, following what the writings say, 
not raising the question whether they say what they mean, or whether what they 
say is true, it is evident that they mention these four distinct oppressions. 

Evidently, it was during the third, if any, of these oppressions that the ark 
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the personal exploits of Samson, and his loves, are the topics here 
presented, almost to the exclusion of even the important public affairs 
in which he was concerned. These constitute the one theme of the 
group of stories, and though the unity is more complex than in the 
previous instances, it is not less real, and is marked by steady pro- 





was captured and the other incidents related in the first chapters of 1 
Samuel took place. From this oppression there was a signal deliverance, while 
Samuel was judge; so signal that the Philistines made no more attacks till after 
the close of the separate administration of Samuel, 1 Sam. vii. 13. 

Now with which, if any, of these four oppressions, are we to connect the 
exploits of Samson? It is natural to connect them with one of the four, unless 
something in the evidence positively forbids. It is now fashionable to connect 
them with the third of the four, and therefore with the times of Eli. But if 
Samson was contemporary with Eli, Israel had then two chief magistrates, with 
their headquarters in the same vicinity. This is indeed not impossible, but it is 
very improbable. If Samson was contemporary with Eli, he effected no deliver- 
ance for Israel; for at the time of Eli’s death, the: people were still in servitude 
to the Philistines, and had long been so, 1 Sam. iv. 9. But the implication in‘ 
the story of Samson is very decided to the effect that he accomplished a great 
deliverance for Israel. It was divinely promised concerning him, Jud. xiii. 5: 
“ Because the boy shall be a Nazarite of God from the womb, he being the one 
who shall commence to save Israel from the hand of the Philistines.” From 
Jud. xiv. 4 and onward, Samson’s occasions and exploits against the Philistines 
are mentioned as part of the Lord’s plan for accomplishing the promised deliv- 
erance. In Jud. xvi. 30, the expression, “And the dead whom he slew in his 
death were more than those whom he slew in his life,” certainly does not convey 
the impression that the deliverance promised through him had proved a failure. 
We have hardly any details as to the condition of Israel] during the twenty years 
when Samson was judge. But when Samson’s exploits began, the Philistines 
asserted their dominion over Israel, in demanding his arrest. When they finally 
got possession of his person, near the close of his career, it was by fraud, and on 
an occasion when he had voluntarily placed himself within their territory. This 
looks as if they no longer had dominion over Israel. It seems, therefore, to be 
the meaning of the historian, that God accomplished through Samson the deliv- 
erance which he promised. But certainly no such deliverance occurred in the 
times of Eli. If there were positive proof that Eli and Samson were contempo- 
raneous, there are possible explanations which might meet this difficulty; but 
they are forced and improbable, and there is no such proof. Moreover, the 
coioring of the accounts of the times of Samson is utterly different from that of 
the times of Eli. This is easily accounted for, if an interval of time had elapsed, 
but is otherwise more difficult to account for. In the times of Samson, as in the 
times of the Danite expedition, the curious numeral 1100 plays its part in the 
counting of silver. It was 1100 of silver that Micah’s mother had lost, and 1100 
of silver that each Philistine lord was to pay to Delilah, Jud. xvi. 5, xvii. 3. And 
in many other particulars, the times of Samson are more like the earlier times in 
the period of the Judges than the later. 
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gress from beginning to end. As in the other cases, if the story of 
Samson were removed to some other part of the Scriptures, its 
removal would leave no blank in the context where it now stands. 
And this story, like the others, begins with Waw consecutive of the 
imperfect. 

Another story of the same sort is that of The Childhood and Train- 
ing of Samuel, beginning with the book of 1 Samuel and extending to 
the middle of the first verse of the fourth chapter. This story begins 
with Waw consecutive of the imperfect. Its introductory formula is 
very complete, omitting nothing but the date: “And there was a 
certain man, from Ramathaim Zophim, from Mount Ephraim, his 
name being Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, the son of Elihu the son of 
Tohu the son of Zuph, an Ephrathite ; and he had two wives, the 
name of the one Hannah, and the name of the second Peninnah.” 
The story deals with very important public affairs, but its interest 
chiefly centres within the households of Elkanah and Eli, and in the 
personal experiences of the boy Samuel and his mother. It is a pro- 
gressive unity, though diverse materials are woven into it. If it were 
separated from its present context, it would leave the continuity un- 
broken. It comes to a worthy and unmistakable close in the words: 
“And Samuel became great, Jehovah being with him, and letting 
none of all his words fall to the earth ; and all Israel knew, from Dan 

_and even to Beersheba. For Samuel was confirmed for a prophet of 
Jehovah’s ; and Jehovah again appeared in Shiloh, for Jehovah was 
revealed unto Samuel in Shiloh in the word of Jehovah ; and Samuel’s 
word was to all Israel.’’! 

In its chronological relations, however, and in some peculiarities at 





We avoid all these difficulties if we connect the exploits of Samson with the 
second of the four Philistine oppressions. And when we try the experiment of 
thus connecting them, we find that it gives us an order of events, and a succession 
of dates, so clear, simple, and every way probable, as to afford strong probability 
that this is the true adjustment. 

If this view be correct, the story of the exploits of Samson is out of chrono- 
logical connection at the beginning of it, as well as at its close. 

1 The chapter and verse divisions, as they now exist, obscure this passage ex- 
tremely. There can be no doubt, I think, that the translation and the construc- 
tion here given are the true ones. The words “ Jehovah again appeared in 
Shiloh,” are antithetical to the statement, iii. 1, “Now the word of Jehovah was 
precious in those days, there was no open vision.” The idea is that there had 
once been a time when Jehovah was gloriously manifested in Shiloh. For a con- 
siderable period before Samuel, this manifestation had nearly ceased. As Sam- 
uel came into the exercise of his gifts, it was restored. 
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its close, this story is ‘somewhat different from the others. Like 
them, it has nothing directly to do, chronologically, with what pre- 
cedes it; but it is probably in immediate chronological connection 
with what follows. It is separated from what follows, however, by the 
construction. What immediately follows is part of the public history 
of the nation, and not a continuation of the narrative respecting Sam- 
uel. If, therefore, it were a portion of the same discourse, we should 
expect it to begin with the weak Waw and the subject ; but it begins, 
instead, with Waw consecutive of the imperfect. In other words, in- 
stead of taking up this fresh topic as a new thread of discourse, with 
a: “ Now Israel went forth to meet the Philistines,’’ it introduces the 
topic as if it were either a simple continuation of the previous dis- 
course (which it is not), or else a new discourse in the series (which 
it therefore is) : “And Israel went forth.” 

The chronological connection, apparently, accounts for the fact 
that the points in the other history which are elucidated by this story 
are in the context immediately following it. By reading the story 
first, we better understand what the following account says of Eli, 
Hophni, Phinehas, and the like ; although even without the explana- 
tions given in the story, we should easily grasp the following narrative. 
In this, the present story differs from the four stories previously men- 
tioned, since the passages they elucidate are quite widely separated 
from the story, instead of being found in its immediate context. 

This increases, however, instead of diminishing, the force of the 
point that the present story, like all the others, might be removed 
from its connection without destroying the unity of the context. At 
this juncture, the consideration becomes more cogent than it has 
hitherto been. We have found it to be true of each of the five stories 
in detail. As the five succeed each other with no intervals, it is also 
true of them all together. Try the experiment. Begin a few verses 
before the close of the twelfth chapter of Judges, read through the 
first verse of the thirteenth chapter, and then from the middle of the 
first verse of the fourth chapter of 1 Samuel, and you will find that 
there is no break, but that, on the contrary, the true order of the his- 
tory, which had previously been concealed, is made clearly to appear. 
Beginning with the close of the somewhat full account of Jephthah’s 
career, the narrative is as follows : 


“And Jephthah judged Israel six years, and Jephthah the Gileadite died, and 
was buried in the cities of Gilead. And after him Ibzan of Bethlehem judged 
Israel. And he had thirty sons, and thirty daughters he sent abroad, and brought 
in thirty daughters for his sons from abroad, and he judged Israel seven years, 
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And Ibzan died and was buried in Bethlehem. And after him Elon the Zebulon- 
ite judged Israel, and judged Israel ten years. And Elon the Zebulonite died 
and was buried in Ajalon in the land of Zebulon. And after him Abdon the 
son of Hillel the Pirathonite judged Israel. And he had forty sons and thirty 
grandsons, riding upon seventy asses, and he judged Israel eight years. And 
Abdon the son of Hillel the Pirathonite died, and was buried in Pirathon in 
the land of Ephraim, in the mountain of the Amalekite. And the sons of 
Israel again did the evil in the eyes of Jehovah, and Jehovah gave them into 
the hand of the Philistines forty years. And Israel went forth to meet the 
Philistines for the battle, and encamped upon the Ebenezer, the Philistines being 
encamped in Aphek. And the Philistines drew out to meet Israel, and the battle 
was joined, and Israel was defeated before the Philistines,” &c. 


There is evidently here no break in the verbal continuity of the 
account. If the five stories were all removed, as the story of Ruth 
has been, to some other part of the Bible, they would leave the his- 
tory of the times of the Judges, to all appearance, compact and 
unbroken. Indeed, it is not till we thus drop the five stories that the 
account assumes, for the first time, the semblance of a continuous 
narrative. When we drop them, it becomes evident that the succes- 
sion of dates in the. twelfth chapter of Judges brings the history up to 
the time of Eli; and that the forty years of the Philistine oppression 
mentioned in Jud. xiii. 1 are probably the forty years during which 
Eli judged Israel. 

There is one more of these stories. The story of The Anointing of 
Saul, 1 Sam. ix. and x. 1-16, is indeed in its proper chronological 
place, and is so far on a different footing from the five. In its con- 
clusion it is not so sharply separated as are the others from what fol- 
lows. But it begins a new topic, not continuous with what precedes, 
and introduced, not by the weak Waw with the subject, which would 
introduce an episode, but by the Waw consecutive of the imperfect, 
which introduces an independent narrative. It opens with the con- 
; ventional formula, the date, indeed, being omitted, but the other six 
points being expressed : “And there was a man from Benjamin, his 
name being Kish, the son of Abiel, the son of Zeror, the son of Beco- 
rath the son of Aphiah, the son of a man of Jemini, a mighty man of 
power. And he had a son, his name being Saul,” &c. The interest 
of the story centres in the private experiences of Saul and his friends, 
though it is not, like the others, a story of love and motherhood. The 
story is a unit, having a single subject, with progress throughout. If 
it were removed, it would leave no gap in the narrative. There is no 
more room for doubt as to its character than in the previous instances. 
Having thus differentiated these six historical stories from the nar- 
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ratives of public history in which they are imbedded, we shall be able 
rapidly to complete our analysis of this portion of the literature. In 
1 Samuel, from the middle of the first verse of the fourth chapter 
to the close of the fifteenth chapter and onward, we have a continu- 
ous narrative of public history, made up of a series of shorter narra- 
tives arranged mainly in the order of time, and connected by Waw 
consecutive with the imperfect tense. Into the middle of one of 
these shorter narratives — not between two of them — is inserted the 
sixth of the historical stories mentioned above, the story of Saul’s 
search for the asses, and his being anointed king. These narratives 
describe to us the culmination of the Philistine conquest, when the 
ark was taken, the supernatural rescue of the ark, the winning of 
Israel’s independence under Samuel, with a sketch of his administra- 
tion, the proceedings by which Saul was made king, the war against 
Nahash the Ammonite, the confirming of the kingdom, the renewed 
and complete subjection to the Philistines and the deliverance from 
it, a general sketch of Saul’s reign, and the war against Amalek. 
They close with Samuel’s retirement from active public life, after he 
had finally broken with Saul. 
Turning back to Jud. ii. 6, we read: 


* And Joshua sent away the people, and the sons of Israel went each to his 
inheritance to possess the land. And the people served Jehovah all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders who prolonged their days after Joshua, who 
saw all the great deed of Jehovah which he did for Israel. And Joshua the son 
of Nun, the servant of Jehovah, died, at a hundred and ten years of age ; and they 
buried him in the border of his inheritance in Timnath Heres, in the mountain 
country of Ephraim, north of Gaash. And all that generation being also gath- 
ered to their fathers, there arose another generation after them, who knew not 
Jehovah, nor yet the deed which he did for Israel.” 


These verses are mainly repeated from the closing sentences of the 
book of Joshua, with slight changes of words and order. It is clear 
that the continuous portion of the history in the Judges begins at this 
point. A perusal of it will show that it proceeds with perfect continu- 
ity to the point where the story of Samson and his exploits begins ; 
that is, to the close of the first verse of the thirteenth chapter. The 
matters which precede the sixth verse of the second chapter are evi- 
dently prefatory, and are quite miscellaneous. 

This body of writings, therefore, recounting the history of the times 
of the Judges, divides itself clearly into four parts : 

1. First, we have certain prefatory statements, contained in what 
is now the first chapter of Judges and the first five verses of the sec- 

















































SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS. 13 
ond chapter. A considerable proportion of these statements are 
identical, both in their contents and in their phraseology, with mat- 
ters found in various parts of the book of Joshua. They bear marks 
of being statements which had been omitted from the following parts 
of the history, but which, being counted worthy of preservation, and 
having some connection with this history, were subsequently prefixed 
to it. They seem, therefore, to have been written later than the con- 
nected history which directly follows. To them we will henceforth 
apply the descriptive term, The Preface. 

2. Secondly, beginning with the sixth verse of the second chapter 
of Judges, and closing with the close of the first verse of the thirteenth 
chapter, we have a continuous narrative of the period from the death 
of Joshua to the administration of Eli. To distinguish this from the 
other parts, we will call it The Public History of the Judges. 

3. Thirdly, we have the six historical stories, namely : 

1st, The story of Samson and his Exploits, Jud. xiii. 2—xvi. 

2d, That of the Danite Expedition, Jud. xvii., xviii. 

3d, That of the Benjamite Civil War, Jud. xix., xx., xxi. 

4th, That of Ruth, Ruth i—iv. 

5th, That of the Childhood of Samuel, 1 Sam. i.-iii. and iv. 12. 
6th, That of the Anointing of Saul, 1 Sam. ix. and x. 1-16. 

4. Fourthly, we have eight or more consecutive narrations, begin- 

- ning with the middle of the first verse of the fourth chapter of 1 Sam., 
and extending to the close of the fifteenth chapter ; giving the history 
from the death of Eli, which resulted in rendering Samuel especially 
conspicuous, to the retirement of Samuel from active public life, after 
the Amalekite war. We will entitle this The Public History of 
Samuel and Saul. The historical story of the Anointing of Saul is 
inserted in the middle of the fourth of these eight narrations. 

II. If our analysis is correct, it ought to assist us in understanding 
the various critical questions which arise, in connection with these 
parts of the Scriptures. And the application of the analysis to this 
use ought to be the best possible test of the analysis itself; either 
confirming or disproving it as the case may be. Let us now apply 
it, therefore, in a few selected problems, ming the many in which it 
is capable of being applied. 

(1) We inquire, first, into the relative order in which the parts we 
have distinguished were written. 

The second of the four parts, that which we have called The Pub- 
lic History of the Judges, differs from all the rest, in offering a full 

scheme of chronology for the times concerning which it treats. For 
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the first portion of the history, extending to the death of Gideon, it 
gives us a succession of five periods of forty years each, and gives also 
various other chronological numerals. After that, it has a system of 
dates by the succession and the years of the Judges.! 

In the Public History of Samuel and Saul, on the contrary, the 
dates are very meagre ; and in all the historical stories, the twenty 
years of the administration of Samson is the only numeral which is 
important to the chronology of the period. But, beginning with the 
reign of David, the books of Samuel give complete dates. The books 
of Kings do the same, for the periods they cover. So do the books 
of Chronicles and Ezra and Nehemiah. Apparently this custom was 
never dropped, in this line of historical writings, after it was once 
introduced. It seems to follow that the Public History of the Judges, 
as a literary work, is connected with the continuous history of the 
times of David, while the Public History of Samuel and Saul, with 
most or all the six historical stories, belong to an earlier literary 
period, when less attention was paid to dates. 

The Benjamite war, as described in the historical story, finds its 
chronological place in the continuous history, during the eighty years 
connected with the name of Ehud, the chronological place of the 
Danite expedition being directly before it.? 

Since the events described in these stories and in the story of Sam- 
son thus belong within the scope of the continuous history, and are, 
some of them, exceedingly important public events, it is quite notice- 
able that the continuous narrative does not mention Samson nor the 
Danite expedition nor the Benjamite war. It will account for this to 
say that the stories were written before the other, and that the writer 
of the continuous history omitted the events, of which they treat, 





1See The Chronology of the Period of the Fudges, in the “ Old Testament Stu- 
dent,” Jan., 1884. ’ 

2 The account of the deliverance under Ehud closes with the words: “ And 
the land had rest eighty years.” Jud. iii. 30. 

That the Danite expedition preceded the Benjamite war appears from the use 
of the expression “ From Dan and unto Beer Sheba,” Jud. xx. 1, in the narrative 
of the war. That the Danite expedition preceded the times of Samson appears 
from the fact that it gave rise to the proper name Mahaneh-Dan, Jud. xviii. 12, 
and that it was “In Mahaneh-Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol,” that the Spirit 
of Jehovah began to come upon Samson, Jud. xiii. 25. That both the Danite 
expedition and the civil war were earlier than the times of Deborah and Shamgar 
may account for the fact that Benjamin seems to be counted in Deborah’s muster- 
roll, “‘ with the peoples” of Ephraim, Jud. v. 14 and v. 6; this being the nat- 
ural result of the rape at Shiloh, Jud. xxi. 19-23, for two or three generations after 




















ORDER IN WHICH THE PARTS WERE WRITTEN. 15 
because he intended to append them, as we now find them appended, 
to his narrative. On the face of it, therefore, it seems probable that 
the part of this literature first written was the earlier narratives of the 
series now beginning with the Public History of Samuel and Saul ; 
that some or all of the historical stories were next written ; that these 
were followed by the Public History of the Judges, written to fill up 
the gap which still remained in the history ; the Preface having been 
added yet later. That such was the actual order of date in these 
compositions is at least sufficiently probable to justify us in using it 
as a working hypothesis in pursuing our investigation. 

(2) Again, we look, though but cursorily, for the sources whence 
these productions drew their historical materials. 

For facts contemporaneous with the writings themselves, we have 
no need to suppose any source other than current knowledge or opin- 
ion. For older facts, oral tradition might supposably be a sufficient 
source. So far as we find no older sources, there is no objection to 
regarding the several narratives as strictly pieces of original composi- 
tion. But there is no difficulty in tracing a considerable portion of 
them to older sources. 

These authors made abundant use of the historical monuments 
which existed in the shape of proper names of places, persons, and 
clans. “The man went into the land of the Hittites, and built 
. . . Luz, which is the name thereof unto this day,” Jud. i. 26. 
The fact that, in the Hittite country, there existed this city, in the 
days of the author, and the tradition as to how it came to exist, were 
to him sources of historical information. This: is characteristic of 
these writings throughout. “They called the name of that place 
Bochim,” Jud. ii.5. The name of Heber the Kenite, in northern 
Israel, becomes significant for his purpose, in Jud. iv. and v. So are 





that rape. To prove this is to prove that these events occurred during the eighty 
years connected with Ehud. But there is independent proof of the same in the 
statement, Jud. xx. 28, that “ Phinehas the son of Eleazar the son of Aaron was 
standing before ” the Ark “in those days.” This Phinehas was already a warrior 
before the death of Moses, Num. xxv. 7, 11. If he lived through the first forty- 
year period, which included the conquest under Joshua and the deliverance by 
Othniel, Jud. iii. 11, and then lived to the middle of the succeeding eighty years, 
he reached an extreme old age. On this interpretation, the expression “ The land 
had rest forty years” must mean, of course, had rest to the end of the forty- 
year period then current, and must also refer to rest from foreign subjugation 
only, and not to rest from civil war. But as this is probably the case on any pos- 
sible interpretation of the record, it cannot be regarded as a serious objection to 
this particular interpretation. 
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the names of Jerubbaal, vi. 32 ; “‘ Havvoth-Jair unto this day,” x. 4; 
Ramath-Lehi and “ En-Hakkore which is in Lehi unto this day,” 
xv. 17, 19; “ Mahaneh-Dan unto this day,” xviii. 12; “The great 
Abel . . . unto this day in the field of Joshua the Beth-Shemite,” 
1 Sam. vi. 18.1 ; 

The historian who wrote these pages was evidently a diligent 
student of the phenomena presented by proper names, and of the 
historical facts in which these phenomena originated. He was an 
equally diligent student of the similar phenomena presented by either 
existing or archaic usages of speech or customs of living. The fact, 
for example, that Saul, in inquiring for Samuel, 1 Sam. ix. 9, used the 
word seer, instead of the word prophet, did not escape him, or seem 
to him an insignificant fact. What it signified we need not now take 
time to ascertain. Other similar instances are: “Therefore neither 
the priests of Dagon, nor any that come into Dagon’s house, tread 
on the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod unto this day,” 1 Sam. v. 5 ; 
“In former time in Israel concerning redeeming and concerning 
changing . . . a man plucked off his shoe and gave it to his neigh- 
bor,” Ruth iv. 7. This historian was not slow to notice how the 
customs of his own time or the different customs of former times 


might throw light upon his narrative, whether through the fact that 
his narrative explained the origin of the custom, or in some other 
way.” 

Again, this historian -— or these historians— had access to popular 
songs and ballads, and used these as sources of history. Familiar 
instances are the song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, and the song of 
Deborah, Jud. v.23 This song of Deborah is the one most distinctly 





1 Similar instances occurring later in the books of Samuel are: “The Beeroth- 
ites fled to Gittaim, and were sojourners there until this day,” 2 Sam. iv. 3; 
‘‘ Perez-Uzzah to this day,” 2 Sam. vi. 8. 

2 An instance found further on in Samuel is: “ As his part that goeth down to 
the battle, so his part that tarrieth by the stuff. . . he made it a statute. . . for 
Israel unto this day.” 1 Sam. xxx. 25. 

3 Parallel to these, later in these books, are the two poems attributed to David, 
2 Sam. xxii. and xxiii. 1-7, the lament of David for Abner, 2 Sam. iii. 33, 34, and 
the lament of David over Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. i. 17-27. The last is said 
to be from the book of Jasher. We do not know whether any of the others are 
from the same source. Nor do we know much as to the extent or the character 
of this collection of poetry. If the book of Joshua was written early, then the 
book of Jasher must have been a collection perpetuated from generation to gen- 
eration, since it is cited in Jos. x. 13. 

It might not be easy, in all cases, to determine whether the poems in question 
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used as a source of historical information. In writing the account 
in chapter iv. the historian evidently had the song in his mind. 
His account is little else than an explanation of the circumstances 
mentioned in the song which seem to him to need explanation. 
Then, instead of repeating the remaining circumstances mentioned 
in the song, he transcribes the song itself as a portion of his narra- 
tive. In none of the other instances does the historyseem to be 
greatly indebted to songs which it inserts, so far ds the furnishing 
of matters of fact is concerned. 

Other sources, traceable in these documents, are ofiicial decisions, 
couched in official language, not improbably copied from written 
official documents. For example, we are told in Jud. xxi. 12 that 
the twelve thousand men whom the congregation sent to smite 
Jabesh Gilead, and obtain wives for the remnant of Benjamin, found 
four hundred young women suitable for the purpose, “and brought 
them in unto the camp, in Shiloh, which is in the land of Canaan.” 
It is quite customary to explain this by saying that the book of Judges 
was evidently written at so late a date that the people who were likely 
to read it did not know that Shiloh was in the land of Canaan, and 
needed to be told. But manifestly that is a date which never was 
and never will be. All such explanations are simply absurd. But 
the phraseology is perfectly explained, if we remember that here is a 
_ case in which men would hardly act without a very explicit commis- 
sion; and then suppose that we have here an extract from the legal 
phraseology of that commission. A few verses farther on, in connec- 
tion with the scheme for the authorized abduction of girls enough-to 
supply the rest of the Benjamites with wives, we have the following 
immensely formal statement : “ And they said, ‘ Behold the festival of 
Jehovah in Shiloh from year to year, which is from northward to 
Bethel, from toward the rising of the sun to the highway that goes up 
from Bethel toward Shechem, and south of Lebonah’ (or ‘ from the 
South country to Lebanon’).” No such verbiage as this was ever 
adopted by any historian for the sake of explaining anything to some 

one who did not know. It is rather the language of a legal docu- 
~ ment, loaded down with words as a protection against quibbling or 
evasion. And, indeed, the more closely one studies this narrative, 





came to the historian as written sources, or as having been orally handed down. 
The fact that one of them is from the 400% of Jasher may perhaps turn the scale 
in favor of the opinion that all were written. At all events, if any one affirms that 
any of them were unwritten, he affirms what is, at strongest, a mere conjecture. 
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the more it seems to have been drawn from the minutes of the legal 
proceedings held at the time, and committed to record. The partic- 
ulars given as to the Levite and his concubine are quite exactly those 
which would have been elicited in a legal investigation. The 
woman’s character was not very good. On the face of it, it looked 
as if she and her husband might merely have got into disreputable 
company at Gibeah, and suffered the natural consequences. The 
particulars which prove that this was not the case are given as sharply 
and clearly as if they had been elicited from the witnesses by an ably 
conducted examination in court.! 

We have to notice one more class of marks of compilation found 
in some parts of these writings, — marks which show that some of the 
narratives which, put together, make up the whole history, were 
themselves formed by joining two or more previously existing written 
accounts. In the production, for example, which we have called the 
story of the Exploits of Samson, there are two separate conclusions. 
The first is: “And he judged Israel in the days of the Philistines 
twenty years,” Jud. xv. 20. The second is: “And he judged Israel 
twenty years,” xvi. 31. Repetitions in a story are not necessarily 
marks of its having been compiled from previously existing sources ; 
but the repetitions in this case probably are such marks.? 

And if these be accepted as evidence at all, they must be accepted 
as evidence of written sources. 

(3) This leads us briefly to notice the fact that the writings we are 
examining are themselves parts of a larger historical work. The 
evidence which shows that the parts exist, and especially the evidence 
cited under (1) above, to show the order in which they were written, 
also shows that the parts are fitted together, along with the narratives 
which follow them, so as to constitute a single, and somewhat exten- 
sive book of history. This book is doubtless conterminous with our 
present books of Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, though to argue this 
proposition would lead us beyond the limits of the present discussion. 
For present purposes, therefore, we cannot insist upon the extent of 
the whole of which the writings we are considering are parts, but only 
upon the fact that there is such a whole. 

In (2) above, we have been looking at certain marks which show 
that some of the writings in hand were produced by processes of 





1 For example, Jud. xix. 4-10 or 10-12. 
2 So are the repetitions to which attention has often been called in the story of 
David and Goliath, 1 Sam. xvi., xvii. : 























EARLIER THAN THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 19 
compilation from previousiy existing sources, some of which were 
written. To this it should be added that, so far as the complete 
work is concerned, the existence of the parts of it, as we find them, 
is in itself an exhibition of processes of compilation, by which the 
whole was formed from these parts. 

These phenomena enable us to draw certain conclusions as to the 
character and relative date of the work in hand, even without first 
ascertaining its extent. 

For example, in view of the use of various historical sources, in the 
construction of this body of writings, a certain contrast between them 
and the books of Kings or Chronicles becomes very significant. It is 
said in 1 Kings xi. 41: “ And the rest of the acts of Solomon, and 
all that he did, and his wisdom, are they not written in the book of 
the Acts of Solomon?” From this point, this custom of formal 
reference to the sources of the history is maintained throughout the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. No such regular custom appears in 
the writings we have been examining. They contain citations indeed, 
but not of this formal kind. This contrast is certainly not an acci- 
dent. We are entitled to infer from it that the producing of the 
work comprising these writings, in its present form, belongs to a 
different epoch in history-writing from the producing of the books of 
the Kings or of the Chronicles, and that an earlier epoch. The 
. same inference is independently justified by the familiar fact that the 
writings in hand currently speak of the worship on the high places 
and elsewhere away from the central sanctuary, simply as a fact, 
without adding those strong phrases of reprobation which are regularly 
used in the later records. It is further justified by certain contrasts 
of style and language, since the forms of the later Hebrew appear 
frequently in Kings, and still more frequently and decidedly in 
Chronicles, and seldom, if at all, in the writings we are examining. 
I say “seldom, if at all,” in recognition of the fact that phenomena 
which some critics regard as later forms are confidently explained 
by others as archaisms. 

Since the evidence thus proves that the whole work was produced 
long before even the earlier of the two great works which treat of the 
history of Solomon and his successors, it reduces, by this amount, 
the possible interval that may have occurred between the writing of 
the constituent parts of the work and the combining of them into the 
whole which they now form. Again, it is presumable that if much 
time had elapsed between the production of the parts and that of the 
whole, we should find traces of this in the differences that would still 
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exist between the work of the editor and the documents edited ; but 
such traces, if they exist, are at least indistinct and doubtful. It 
seems also probable that, if any of the sources of the earlier work 
were of the nature of extended histories of the period under treat- 
ment, these would have been formally cited, just as they are in the 
later works. Whatever force there is in this consideration is in favor 
of the idea that the present work is the earliest extended history of 
Israel in Palestine that was ever written. If this be true, it follows 
that the documents we have been examining were put together into 
the whole which they now constitute, not only before the books of 
Kings were written, but also before the writing of the extended 
historical works which the books of Kings and Chronicles cite as 
sources. 

In fine, the evidence, so far as examined, indicates the existence 
of a nearly contemporaneous group of writers, belonging to a pretty 


- early period, who became interested in historical investigations con- 


cerning the times of the Judges and the early monarchy, wrote the 
historical stories and the narratives of public history, and eventually 
combined tie whole into the work as it now stands. 

(4) From this we turn naturally to certain indications as to the 
actual date and authorship of the writings under consideration. 

At this point it is, perhaps, well to remind ourselves that we are 
not considering any of these critical questions completely, on their 
merits ; but are merely showing how our analysis of the literary form 
of the writings bears on questions of this sort. The considerations 
just mentioned, under (3), tend to assign the writings in hand to a 
quite early date. In addition, the limits of the present paper permit 
the examination of only a single class of arguments. The various 
productions which we have found here groupe together seem to 
display certain motives common to the authors, which point out more 
or less clearly the condition of things which occasioned their being 
written. For example, the story of Ruth dates the subject of which 
it treats, verse 1, “in the days when the Judges ruled.” It is largely 
a story of famine, expatriation, misfortune. The stories of the Danite 
Expedition and the Benjamite War date their subjects “when there 
was no king in Israel,” and every man did what was right in his own 
eyes ; and this item they make emphatic by frequent repetition, Jud. 
xvii. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 25. They, too, picture the times to which 
they relate as times of great misfortunes, of marauding expeditions, 
of religious irregularities, times in which property and chastity and 
life were unprotected, and in which civil war was the horrible remedy ~ 
































































THE MOTIVE OF THESE WRITINGS. 21 


for private aggressions. The other three stories are equally stories 
of the times of the Judges, that of Saul exhibiting the lack of august- 
ness and magnificence in even the administration of the best judge 
Israel ever had, and the other two presenting very uninviting pictures 
of oppression by foreigners and of misgovernment and helplessness 
at home. The stories indeed bring to light what was admirable and 
heroic in the times of the Judges ; but they make the adverse side 
stand out with peculiar distinctness. When we notice these facts, 
one of the motives for the writing of this group of stories becomes 
evident. There must have been a monarch whose subjects were 
somewhat discontented, and were grumblingly looking back to the 
good old days when there was no king in Israel, and every man did 
as he pleased. And this king must have had one or more wise ser- 
vants, religious men, patriotic men, men of literary ability, who knew 
how to write the history of the nation in the form of popular stories 
which would pass from mouth to mouth among the people, teaching 
them, along with other and higher lessons, that the good old times 
were, after all, not so much better than the present. 

This phrase is commonly cited as if it were archeological, carrying 
the date of the events very far back before that of the narrator. 
But in America, the phrase “the colonial times” was in vogue before 
‘the generation of men who fought the revolution and established the 
republic had ceased to be active. Within fifteen years after the 
’ issuing of Abraham Lincoln’s proclamation, the negroes at the south 
had formed the habit of talking about “ the times before the wah.” 
It takes only one generation for such forms of speech to become 
current. Indeed, the men most likely to talk of the days when there 
was no king in Israel were those whose fathers and grandfathers had 
seen those days, and had told their boys about them. It was in that 
particular generation that the reaction was most likely to come, and 
to need to be met. So far as this item of the evidence is concerned, 
this is the most natural conclusion as to the date of these stories. 
They were composed, either in the later years of Saul, or during the 
reign of David. Next in order, the most natural inference is that 
some later writer assumed the point of view of these times, for the 
purpose of writing the stories. 

Again, all the six stories except that of Samson are Ephrathite 
stories. The scene of the story of Ruth is Bethlehem Ephratah, 
Ruth i. 1, 19, 22, iv. 11, &c. The scene of the opening of the story 
of the Benjamite war is also the same Bethlehem, Jud. xix. 1, 2, 18, 
&c. In the story of the Danite Expedition, the Levite who became 
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priest of Micah, and afterward priest at Dan, was from Bethlehem, 
xvii. 7, 8,9, &c. In the story of Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 1, we are told that 
Elkanah was an Ephrathite. There is no reason for trying to under- 
stand this to mean Ephraimite, or something else different from its 
ordinary meaning. Elkanah was likewise a Zuphite of the Zophite 
Ramathaim, the Arimathea of the New Testament. The Palestinian 
survey map locates Arimathea close by Bethlehem ; and though some 
would dispute this location, no one would deny that the Zuphite and 
the Ephrathite tracts of country were either the same or else contig- 
uous. In the story of the Anointing of Saul, Saul finds Samuel in the 
land of Zuph, 1 Sam. ix. 5, in the neighborhood of Rachel’s sepul- 
chre, x. 2, which is itself near Bethlehem, Gen. xxxv. 19, 20. Differ- 
ent as are their themes, the author or authors of these stories have 
contrived to make them all stories of Bethlehem Ephratah, the birth- 
place of King David. This cannot be a mere accident. It binds 
the composing of the stories, somehow, to the person and to the 
times of David. 

Again, both the stories and the other parts of the history firmly 
assert the primacy of Judah, combining this, however, with a catholic 
recognition of the claims of the other tribes. In the first part of 
Ruth, and uniformly in the other stories which name Bethlehem, the 
place is spoken of as Bethlehem-Judah. The effect of this is at 
once to emphasize the Judaite location of Bethlehem, and to recog- 
nize the existence of the other Bethlehem. In Ruth, Judah is 
especially made prominent, both in this proper name and in the 
special mention of Judah in the blessing in iv. 12,' no other tribe 
being similarly specified ; but the customs appealed to are those 
of Israel, and not of the tribe of Judah merely, iv. 7.2 And in the 
blessing pronounced, Rachel, Leah, and Israel are mentioned before 
Tamar, Pharez, and Judah; and Rachel before Leah, that is, the 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh and Benjamin before the mother 
of Judah. Again, in the account of the Benjamite war, Jehovah 
directs that Judah shall first go up, Jud. xx. 18; but the war 





1 And said all the people who were in the gate, the elders being witnesses: 
Jehovah make the wife who is entering unto thy house as Rachel and as Leah 
which two did build the house of Israel; ... and may thy house be like 
the house of Pharez whom Tamar bore to Judah, of the seed which Jehovah 
may give to thee from this young woman,” Ruth iv. 11, 12. 

2 “ Now this was formerly in Israel, in the matter of redemption or in the mat. 
ter of exchange, for settling any affair, a man drew off his shoe, and gave it to his 
neighbor, this being the custom in Israel,” Ruth iv. 7. 
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itself, the convention of the people which directs it, and the exploits 
performed in it are throughout attributed to all Israel.! In pre- 
cisely similar ways, in the Preface, Judah is recognized as the first 
of the tribes, and yet the supremacy is vested in Israel, the nation, 
and not in any of the tribes. For example, in the very first verse 
of the book, it is the. sons of Israel that inquire of Jehovah : “ Who 
shall go up for us,. at the outset, against the Canaanite?” The 
answer they receive is: “Judah shall go up.” The same pecu- 
liarity appears in all the details of the chapter. Further, in the rest 
of the history before the time of David, Judah is so little conspicuous 
in comparison with the other tribes, that these writings are commonly 
said to have been drawn from the annals of the northern Israelites, to 
the neglect of those of the southern. Yet in the story of Samson, 
xv. 11, 13, the men of Judah exercise the prerogative of arresting 
and handing over to the Philistines a man who did not belong to 
their tribe, and who, at or about that time, was judge over Israel, xv. 
20, xvi. 31. And these accounts further represent that Judah, either 
from her own citizens or from her resident Levites, furnished the 
original priest of the Danite sanctuary, Jud. xvii. 7, and the great 
king-maker, the prophet Samuel himself. Judah’s right to the first 
place is never lost from sight. Yet with all this, every tribe is men- 
tioned, and its exploits recorded. The deeds of some of the tribes 
are made more prominent than those of Judah. In certain junctures, 
as for example, the events of the times of Deborah or of Samson, 
Judah figures rather discreditably.? 





1“ And he laid hold of his concubine, and cut her in pieces, . . . and sent 
her into every border of Israel. And it came to pass that every one who saw it 
said: ‘There has been nothing . . . like this, even from the day of the coming 
up of the sons of Israel from the land of Egypt. . . . And all the sons of Israel 
came out, and the congregation was convened like one man, even from Dan and 
unto Beer-sheba, and the land of the Gilead, unto Jehovah at the Mizpah. And 
the prominent men of the whole people, all the tribes of Israel, took their places 
in” —that is, constituted themselves into—‘“ the convention of the people of 
God. . . . And the sons of Israel said: ‘ How did this evil come to be?’ And 
the Levite man answered,” &c. Jud. xix. 29, 30, xx. I, 2, 3. The same attribution 
of sovereignty to Israel continues to appear as the narrative proceeds. See for 
example, xx. 6, 10, 11, 12, xxi. I, 8, 10. 

* To this same mode of speaking belong the mention of Judah and Israel dur- 
ing this period, which has sometimes been mistaken for an anachronism. A care- 
ful examination will show that none of these instances is an allusion to the state 
of things which existed after the disruption under Jeroboam. Whenever Judah is 
mentioned in these earlier writings as distinct from Israel, the distinction is differ- 
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Now it is evident that, to the administration of David, after he 
became king over all Israel, it was important thus to insist upon the 
right of Judah to be first, and yet so to affirm it as to avoid offence 
to the other tribes, and secure their enthusiastic support. It was 
equally important to assert the unity of all Israel, and to stimulate 
national feeling. If these writings were produced at that date, they 
are accounted for by the circumstances of the times. Is there any 
other so good account of them ? 

Again these narratives take some pains to define, courteously, the 
relative position of the non-Israelite peoples. We learn from Jud. ii. 
3, that the promise for the extermination of the Canaanites was for- 
mally withdrawn ; from 1 Sam. vii. 14, that, in Samuel’s time, peace 
was made with the Amorite ; and from Jud. i. 28, 30, 33, 35, that the 
policy of extermination was changed for one which accepted the old 
inhabitants of the land as tributaries! In several passages in 





ent from that which prevailed in the later times. Sometimes, the tribal interests 
are mentioned, as differing from the national. Such an instance, after the 
anointing of David, is that in 1 Sam. xviii. 16, where itis said: ‘‘ Now all Israel 
and Judah were loving David.” It was a matter of course that David should be 
a favorite with the men of his pwn tribe. The author here asserts that he was a 
favorite with the whole nation, as well as with his own section of it, with all Israel 
as well as with Judah. Sometimes the reference is to the short-lived double king- 
dom, in the days of Ish-bosheth. But oftenest, the purpose is that already men- 
tioned, namely, to assert the primacy of the tribe of Judah, and therefore, the 
especial claims of the Judaite royal family of David. 

1“ And I said: ‘I will not break my covenant with you forever; while ye, for 
your part, shall not make covenant with the inhabitants of this land, ye shall break 
in pieces their altars.” And ye have not hearkened to my voice — how have ye 
done this? And (now) I also have said: ‘I will not expel them from before you, 
and they shall be to you for (thorns in your) sides,’ ” &c. Jud. ii. 1-3. 

“ And there was peace between Israel and the Amorite. And Samuel judged 
Israel all the days of his life.” 1 Sam. vii. 14, 15. 

“ When Israel was strong, he put the Canaanite to tribute-service, and did not 
utterly take possession of him.” 

“ Zebulon did not take possession of the inhabitants of Kitron and the inhabit- 
ants of Nahalol, and the Canaanite dwelt in the midst of him, and they became 
for tribute-service.” 

“‘Naphtali did not take possession of the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh and the 
inhabitants of Beth-anath, and dwelt in the midst of the Canaanite, the inhabit- 
ants of the land; the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh and Beth-anath coming to be 
to them for tribute-service.” 

“And the Amorite persisted in dwelling in Mount Heres, in Ajalon and in 
Shaalbim, and the hand of the house of Joseph was heavy, and they became for 
tribute-service.” Jud. i. 28, 30, 33, 35- 
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2 Samuel, 1 Kings, and 2 Chronicles, we learn that the policy adopted 
by David, and carried out by Solomon, was to treat the Canaanites 
as tributaries, from whom personal service was due.! A special 
word, f§, is used-to describe this tribute-service. The same 
treatment of the Canaanites is described, using the same word, in 
Josh. xvi. 10, xvii. 13, and in the four places in the first chapter of 
Judges. The word is but little used, except in these passages. Per- 
haps the two verses in Joshua should be regarded as notes, mention- 
ing the final outcome of the events there recorded, which outcome 
was some hundreds of years later than the events. In that case, all 
the accounts of tribute-service levied by Israel upon the Canaanites 
belong to the scheme of such service organized by David and Solo- 
mon. If, on the other hand, we regard the verses in Joshua as refer- 
ring to the earlier times, then the verses in Judges must be regarded 
as citing the older instances partly for the purpose of showing that 
David’s scheme was merely the carrying out, on a larger scale, of the 
ancient precedents. In either case, all these statements in regard to 
tribute-service, like the others we have been noticing, point to the 
time of the reign of David as affording the motives for the writing of 
this history. 

The different subject peoples had already, before the close of 
David’s reign, reached a condition in which they were likely to 
inquire why so wide a difference was made between them and the 
men of Israelite descent. They were themselves the subjects of 
David. The blood of the different races was already largely mixed. 
In the person of such men as Uriah the Hittite, they had their repre- 
sentatives in the army and in the court, rendering distinguished ser- 
vices to Israel’s king. Their women.were among the royal wives, 
and their blood ran in the veins of the princes of the royal house. 
Why, then, should they not be treated as on an eGuality with other 





1“ And Adoram was over the tribute-service,” 2 Sam. xx. 24. This was in 
David’s time. The details of this service, from the beginning of Solomon’s reign 
to the years next succeeding his death, are given with some fulness in 1 Kings 
iv. 6, v. 13, 14 (27, 28), ix. 15, 21, xii. 18, 2 Chron. x. 18 and viii. 8. The last 
of these passages conveniently summarizes the whole, as follows : “ All the remain- 
ing people of the Hittite and the Amorite and the Perizzite and the Hivvite and 
the Jebusite, who were not of Israel; of their sons who remained after them in 
the land, whom the sons of Israel did not make an end of, them Solomon sub- 
jected to tribute-service, unto this day.” By the phrase “ unto this day” is here 
meant, not to the time of the writing of the book of the Chronicles, but that of 
the document here copied into the Chronicles, which document is also in the par- 
allel- passage in Kings. 
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subjects? Why should they be subjected to especial tribute-service, 
and denied an equal opportunity for entering official positions? The 
Preface to the book of Judges answers all such questionings as these, 
by reminding the Canaanite peoples, at least, that, according to the 
ancient traditional relations between them and Israel, their present 
condition was one of favor to them and'not of hardship, it being the 
alternative of the policy of extermination which had formerly pre- 
vailed. Since human nature is himan nature, the later years of King 
David must often have witnessed the repeating of these questions 
and of this answer. 

And since human nature is human nature, there were, doubtless, in 
those days, Israelites who protested, in the name of Israelitish ortho- 
doxy, against the policy adopted by the government. They held the 
true doctrine to be that Canaanite people ought to be exterminated, 
instead of being employed, in bond-service, to build the house of the 
Lord. They must have been fearfully scandalized when they found 
it to be possible that a Canaanite half-breed might even be in charge 
of the most important departments of the work.! They had reason 
to be scandalized at certain results which followed when Hittite 
generals, having handsome wives, resided in Jerusalem, in the 
vicinity of the king’s palace. As David’s throne was largely de- 
pendent on the good will of his people, it must have been neces- 
sary to defend the public policy of the king in these matters, even if 
his private conduct was indefensible. Ifthe making of such a defense 
was one of the purposes for which the books of Judges, Ruth, and 
Samuel were written, they accomplished the purpose. The royal 
descendant of Ruth and of Tamar was himself a standing proof of 
the fact that mixed blood might be genuinely Israelite, and consis- 
tent with the spirit, at least, of the law. The Preface to the book of 
Judges shows that the withdrawal of the promise of extermination, 
and inferentially, therefore, of the warrant for it, was not a thing of 
David’s time, but something which occurred early in the period of 
the Judges. The same Preface either deals with technicalities con- 
fined to the reigns of David and Solomon, or else shows that David’s 
policy of substituting tribute-service for extermination was not an 
innovation, but simply the reviving, under its ancient name, of a 





1“ And the king Solomon sent and took Hiram from Tyre. He was the son 
of a widow woman of the tribe of Naphtali, his father being a Tyrian man, an 
artificer in brass; and he was filled with the wisdom and with the understanding 
and with the knowledge for doing all work in brass. And he came unto the king 
Solomon, and did all his work,” 1 Kings vii. 13, 14. 
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policy which had been adopted before the records contained in the 
book of Joshua were written. And as to the policy of permanent 
peace with the Amorite, involving as it did, the ultimate absorption 
of all the residents of Canaanitish blood into Israel, David did not 
originate that, but found it in existence, handed down from the times 
of Samuel, before Saul became king, 1 Sam. vii. 14. 

All these considerations meet, as occasioning the production of 
these writings, provided the writings were produced while David was 
king over all Israel, after he had subjugated many of the neighboring 
peoples. At that time, it was important to define the status of the 
Canaanites who remained, and to do this in a conciliatory way. It 
was important to revive, both among them and among the other 
subjugated populations, any traditions of amity, like those recorded 
in the book of Ruth, which the past could furnish. Here again, we 
have evidence as to the date and purpose of these writings, and it 
agrees with the items previously cited. 

To the same effect is the pains taken to account for certain cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the times of David. For the heroic con- 
duct of the men of Jabesh Gilead, in caring for the body of Saul, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 11-13, we need no other reason than their gratitude for 
the deliverance which Saul had accomplished for them, 1 Sam. xi. ; 
and their sending to him for help is sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that he had just been made king. But by referring to Jud. xxi. 
12, we find that there were reasons of affinity between Jabesh Gilead 
and the tribe of Benjamin, which lay back of these other reasons, and 
played their part in bringing these others into existence. Or, as 
another instance, Caleb and the Kenites were somewhat prominent 
among the southern clans with which David was familiar in his wan- 
derings, 1 Sam. xxv. 3, Xxx. 14, xxvii. 10, xxx. 29, and xv. 6. The 
first chapter of Judges takes considerable pains to account for the 
presence of these peoples in the localities where David found them, 
though it does this, to some extent, at the cost of repeating matters 
written also in the book of Joshua. See verses 12-15 and 16. 

Indeed, it is probable, in these cases as in the case of the tribute- 
service, that these repetitions from the history now found in Joshua are 
intended and significant. In David’s time, the sons of Caleb were 


largely a shepherd people. Nabal the Carmelite was one of them. ~ 


The Calebites and the Kenites appear to have been David’s fast 
friends. David married Nabal’s widow. He began his reign, as 
king of Judah, in the Calebite city of Hebron, reigning there seven 
and a half years, while the contest was being decided between him 
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and the house of Saul, 1 Sam. xxx. 31, 2 Sam. ii. 1, 2,11, &c., 1 Kings 
ii. 11, 1 Chron. iii. 4, and context, xxix. 27, &c. In these circum- 
stances, it is incredible but that the opponents of David were in the 
habit of speaking contemptuously of this Calebite king, perhaps taunt- 
ing the Calebites with their relations to the Kenites, who were ‘not at 
all of Israel. Indeed, when we remember that Caleb signifies dog, we 
may quite plausibly claim that we have on record at least one instance 
of this kind. In 2 Sam. iii. 8, Abner says to Ish-bosheth: “Am I 
a Caleb’s head belonging to Judah? To-day I do a kindness to 
the house of Saul, . . . that I do not hand thee over into the hand 
of David,” &c. When sits taunts in respect to the Calebites were 
liable to be repeated, there was a reason for calling attention to the 
account of the location of Caleb, as given in the ancient received ‘ 
history of the nation, adding to it certain particulars, thus showing at 
once that the Calebites were of the best blue blood of Israel, and 
that their relations with the Kenites were strictly honorable to both. 
The account given in the first chapter of Judges accomplishes all 
this, as well as explains the existence of both a northern and a south- 
ern branch of the Kenite family, comp. Jud. iv. 11. 

Again, as the story of Saul’s search for the asses is not, on the 
whole, very flattering to that monarch, we may, perhaps, conclude 
that it was not published in Israel earlier than the time when the 
breach between him and David had become hopelessly permanent, 
and, therefore, not earlier than the later years of Samuel the prophet. 
If circulated in the days of the conflict between the house of David 
and that of Saul, it had the effect of showing, among other things, 
that if David was anointed some time before his being accepted as 
king, so also was Saul; that if David’s anointing was private, so was 
Saul’s ; that if David’s previous occupation was with sheep, Saul’s was 
with asses; that if David’s circumstances were narrow, Saul’s were 
more so, and the like. In fine, while it is a story entirely respectful 
to Saul and his house, its effect is not at all to exalt the antecedents 
of the line of Saul above those of the line of David. It is just such a 
story as we might expect to find put into’ circulation in the interests 
of the throne of David, not very late in his reign. 

All these considerations favor the opinion that our present Biblical 


’ history of the times of the Judges was both written and edited in the 


days of Samuel, David, Gad, and Nathan. It is not claimed that 
they prove this opinion, but only that they favor it. To make the 
proof complete, or to overthrow it, we should need to examine a 
large body of additional evidence, of various kinds, bearing upon the 
question. 


















































THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS OF FAITH. 


The Righteousness which is of Faith. 


Romans x. 4-11. 


BY PROF. J. F. GENUNG, PH.D. 


HE confessed difficulty of this passage is not grammatical nor 
lexical ; nor does it lie in the use that St. Paul here makes of the 
words of Moses. So far as regards its external features the passage 
is simple enough. As little is the difficulty due to the mere intricacy 
of the thought. Let once the clue be secured and faithfully held, 
and the thought is not lacking in clearness. But it is a thought at 
once high and deep, and wellnigh immeasurable both ways. Besides, 
— and herein lies the real difficulty, — the passage is, perhaps preém- 
inently in the whole New Testament, the meeting-ground of the great 
foundation-ideas of Christianity. As Richard Wagner in his musical 
dramas blends together widely varying motives — melodic, rhythmic, 
harmonic —to bring out by their union some master idea or situa- 
tion ; so here are interwoven the great Christian and Jewish motizes, 
— righteousness, faith, law, Christ, — each preserving its individuality, 
yet each contributing to the expression of the others, and all uniting 
to form a new concept, the righteousness which is of faith. 

There is indeed a real problem here ; one which no doubt occurs 
to every Christian thinker, and which, so far as I am aware, is not 
distinctly answered elsewhere in the New Testament. Faith in Christ 
is counted to the believer for righteousness; this, however, not 
because it is in any sense a substitute for righteousness. There can 
be no such substitute ; righteousness is an eternal demand, to Chris- 
tian as to Jew; and such righteousness is fundamentally conformity 
to a law. Faith then is counted for righteousness because it is a 
power to produce righteousness. But when now we are bidden to 
have faith in Christ and leave the old dead law, and when we are 
assured that all this provision is made “ that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us,” it is not at once obvious how committal 
to a personal Lord, and that too with apparent slighting of the law, is 
nevertheless to work conformity to the law. There is a letting go of 
the old, but there is not apparent such a grasp of the new as to work 





1 Read in June, 1884. 
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the assured result. This then is the problem: how does faith pro 
duce righteousness ? 

To solve this problem these four ideas, righteousness, faith, law, 
Christ, two Jewish and two Christian, are here interwoven. But while 
all the ideas retain their distinctive individuality, each takes a color- 
ing from the others, is expressed, as far as may be, in terms of the 
others. Christ is the end of the law for righteousness. Righteous- 
ness is described in terms of faith. Faith is represented as laying 
plans for work, for the achievement which is righteousness ; and yet 
faith’s achievement is expressed not in terms of law, but of Christ. 
All this produces the remarkable mingling of dialects which chiefly 
makes the passage difficult. In the interpretation, therefore, we need 
first, to consider each constituent idea, in the particular aspect which 
its present relation gives it; and then we shall be prepared to trace 
_ the greater concept as a whole. 


I. 


In the first place, then, what office does each of these ideas fulfil 
in the whole definition, and how is its aspect modified by the influ- 
ence of the others? 

1. Righteousness. What we need to bear in mind regarding this 
word is, that it is a constant term. It does not mean one thing in 
the Old Testament and another in the New. Righteousness — right- 
ness — is nothing less than conformity to the law of holiest manhood, 
which is the law of God ; and hence, when-2ver and wherever achieved, 
it is one righteousness, just as God is one and manhood one. Its 
requirements are as great for Christian as for Jew, nay, greater, 
because its standard is more completely and searchingly defined. 
Among the earliest declarations of Christ’s ministry was the solemn 
word, “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” Then He took up the old 
iegislation point by point, and showed how much more inward and 
genuine obedience must thenceforth be than ever before. _ 

If then righteousness is eternally one, Moses’ definition of it 
remains as true as it ever was.. “The man that doezh the righteous- 
ness which is of the law shall live thereby.” Though produced by 
faith, it remains essentially a doing, a work, an achievement; and 
though the law is not of faith (Gal. iii. 12), yet the provision of faith 
in Christ and of walking in the Spirit is made “ that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us” (Rom. viii. 4). 

The two contrasts used in our passage and its context in the defi- 
nition of righteousness need a word of discrimination. 
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a. The two terms here contrasted, the righteousness which is of the 
law, and the righteousness which is of faith, designate not two differ- 
ent righteousnesses, but two different means of attaining the same 
righteousness. The contrast, indicated by the preposition of origin 
éx, is simply between the é« véuov and the é« zicrews ; and the whole 
passage is Paul’s masterly way of showing how faith accomplishes 
“what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh.” 

4. The other contrast, drawn in the 3d verse of this chapter, illus- 
trates the mingling of dialects of which I have spoken. “ For [the 
Jews], being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and seeking to estab- 


lish their own, did not subject themselves to the righteousness of . 


God.” So far as it is the result of a man’s personal effort, righteous- 
ness must be counted his own; it is something worked for and 
achieved. But if it appears in a-divine Standard, to be attained by 
divine help, it is the righteousness of God; and then it may be 
described in terms of faith, as something to be “submitted to.” It 
is the same righteousness from different points of view. 

2. Faith. To make clear its harmony with the other mofives in 
the great symphony, this element must be viewed as an active, ener- 
gizing principle, not as mere passive receptiveness. Faith is to 
achieve what work has always tried to achieve ; and therefore, while 
it remains just as truly trust in a transcendent source of help, it must 
yet have an initiative in itself, plan for attaining and against recreancy. 
This active nature of faith is very suggestively recognized here in the 
form of the expression. While the é« vduov righteousness is treated 
as a dead concept, to be discussed and defined, the é« wiorews right- 
eousness is represented as speaking, warning, instinct with life. “The 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise.” This fact 
indeed is no mere figure of speech or alternative expression, but con- 
tains the root of the whole contrast. Under the law, “ the man which 
doeth . . . shall live.” Life is here the goal, not the starting-point : 
it is set before the doer as something to be worked foward, but not 
yet achieved. Under faith we may reverse the proposition, and say, 
The man which liveth shall do, or rather wi// do, for the doing is 
chosen and loved. Faith, which in its deepest is communion of 
divine life, has first of all imparted life to the believer: this life there- 
fore is the starting-point, to be worked from, and its goal is Christ’s 
risen glory. This new righteousness then has a voice, a character, 
for itself; it is just the result that comes when a divinely given life 
works out spontaneously the law of its being. It is faith in action. 

, 3- Christ and the Law. Concerning these two elements we need 
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here to recognize the fact that they are absolutely identified with each 
other. “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” What therefore was once expressed as conformity 
to law becomes in the new dialect conformity to Christ, because in 
His life : 
‘the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters.” 


For the believer Christ and law are convertible terms ; and to achieve 
righteousness is simply to achieve the life of Christ. 

With this identification of terms in view, we need now to rcturn a 
moment and make a closer discrimination in our definition of faith. 
Inasmuch as Christ is our Redeemer, offering us salvation, our faith 
is a trust in His promise and acceptance of His terms. “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” This aspect of 
faith, however, is not the one to be emphasized here. Here faith is 
turned toward achieving ; it must be expressed, as far as may be, in 
terms of action, because out of it comes righteousness. It views 
Christ therefore as personal Lord and Pattern, to whom allegiance 
and conformity are due ; and thus its attitude may perhaps best be 
expressed by the word loyalty. It is the active principle of trust, cen- 
tered in a person, and looking toward achievement. 


II. 


Having thus sought, as the foundation of our treatment, a careful 
discrimination of terms, let us now trace step by step the apostle’s 
solution of the problem how faith produces righteousness. 

1. Faith in its present attitude, as we have noticed, takes the form 
of loyalty. In curious accordance with this idea, the righteousness 
which is of faith is represented at the outset as uttering a monition 
against disloyalty, or recreancy. “The righteousness which is of 
faith speaketh thus, ‘Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down ;) or, who shall descend into 
the abyss?’ (that is, to bring Christ up from the dead). But what 
saith it? ‘The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart’: 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach.” This last sentence 
makes it evident what is the temper of mind here contemplated and © 
warned against. Tholuck, and after him Alford, have raised the in- 
quiry whether these questions, Who shall ascend? who shall descend? 
betoken unbelief, or embarrassment, or anxiety. They betoken none 
of the three. They are simply the questionings of a disloyal heart, 
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seeking in some way to evade its ideal. Such questionings, such dis- 
loyalty, the righteousness which is of faith forestalls and checks. It 
says in effect : “ Cherish no querulous evasions. Seek not to cheapen 
the terms of your righteousness. The way is plain and straight before 
you. Christ is your ideal, just as He is preached ; Christ the glori- 
fied, Christ the crucified and risen. ‘Take Him as He is, the embodi- 
ment of your righteousness ; be loyal to Him, whatever the heights 
or depths to which He leads you ; and seek not to make Him other.” 

2. Let us consider a moment what loyalty would require, and what 
disloyalty would seek to evade, in the double light of the terms law 
and Christ. 

The law holds before men an ideal to be attained, and perfect 
righteousness is the complete attainment of the ideal. Now in the 
endeavor to achieve what the law demands, two conceivable tempta- 
tions may arise: the temptation to lower the ideal, or the temptation 
in seeking it to choose a less strenuous way than the law dictates. 
That is, the unfaithful worker may desire, in order to make his work 
easier, to debase either the end to be reached or the means of reach- 
ing it. 

Transfer now this fundamental idea to the new standard of right- 
eousness. Christ, as the end, the complete embodiment of the law, is 
the loyal soul’s ideal; and the righteousness which is of faith is the © 
. achievement of Christ-likeness. Now the law embodied in a person, 
as in a statute, has, if we may so say, its heights and its depths ; there 
is a supreme goal of attainment, and a strenuous road thereto, neither 
of which the truly loyal soul will think of evading. The supreme 
height of Christ is measured by the glory on which He entered when 
His course was done, “the name which is above every name ” given 
to Him as the reward of His faithfulness (Phil. ii.g). Nothing short 
of this can measure the requirements of ideal righteousness, in terms 
of Christ. The lowliest depth of Christ, the most searching and 
strenuous humiliation, is measured by His obedience to the death of 
the cross (Phil. ii. 7, 8). That this freely chosen death was in the 
way of righteousness is evinced by the fact that it issued in resurrec- 
tion. Christ’s glory was the sequence not of a mere ascension, 
through various grades of dignity, but of resurrection, which was pre- 
ceded by death and humiliation. If then the believer’s righteousness 
takes its ideal from Christ, it seeks its glory through resurrection ; that 
is, it submits to the same obedience unto death, in the faith that there 
will surely be a rising again. Nothing less strenuous than this can 
measure, in terms of Christ, the involvements of ideal righteousness, 
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2. Now the righteousness which is of faith is here represented as 
warning the believer against questioning with regard to these very 
things, the height and the depth of Christ, who is his chosen ideal of 
life. Let us examine the monition it gives. 

a. “ Say not in thy heart, ‘Who shall ascend into heaven ?” (that is, 
to bring Christ down).” Here, and in the next three verses, Paul 
adopts a passage from Deut. xxx. 11-14, and uses it, much as we 
might run our thoughts into a line of Hamlet or Macbeth. He takes 
it as affording spontaneously a mould for his idea, yet makes it 
thoroughly his own by changing it freely to suit his purpose, and by 
adding running comments interpreting it for the case in hand. We 
are not to view this then as Paul’s exegesis of an Old Testament pas- 
sage ; nor are we bound to suppose that his present application of it 
must necessarily be involved in the original. As a matter of fact he 
changes the application essentially ; but this because he takes the 
thought as his own, no longer as the former writer’s. The expression 
here, however, has to some degree the disadvantage of every quoted 
passage ; we feel that it was not moulded originally for this present 
thought ; and while we recognize its pertinence, yet we must rely 
more on the interpretation than on the quotation. There must be 
much weight therefore in the comment, “That is,to bring Christ 
down.” And from our foregoing discussion we are prepared to see 
clearly what this whole passage means. It is the natural questioning 
of a soul tempted to disloyalty, as it stands half discouraged before its 
high and seemingly unattainable ideal. It is as if the believer should 
say: “Who shall bring Christ’s glory (my ideal of righteousness) 
lower, ever so little lower, give me less to do, set my aspiration 
toward a height not so obviously unattainable, that I may have more 
reasonable hope of achieving.” Against such a recreant spirit faith 
takes its stand, holds the heart true to its ideal, checks the doubt 
before it rises, and thus works to produce righteousness. Such a true 
spirit of allegiance cannot bear to make its standard lower, but will 
seek to rise where Christ has risen. 

6. “Say not in thy heart, ‘Who shall descend into the abyss?’ 
(that is, to bring Christ up from the dead).” Here, in quoting from 
Deuteronomy, Paul substitutes for “ beyond the sea,” the words «is 
tiv GBvocov, “into the abyss,” and with obvious reason: having 
thought of the heights of Christ and Christ-likeness, he now turns 
naturally to the corresponding depths. The intent of asking such a 
question, he says, is “to bring Christ up from the dead.” With our 
foregoing discussion in mind, few if any words are now needed to 
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make this thought clear. We have here the natural questioning of a 
disloyal soul, seeking to make the means of attaining righteousness 
less strenuous. Christ’s way to His glory was the way of death and 
resurrection. It involved a xévwous, an utter self-abnegation and 
obedience, which to a soul not fully in earnest might well seem appal- 
ling. Now in our aspiration after Christ-likeness we may well be 
tempted to ask: “Is there no easier way to the goal? Must it lie 
through the grave, through death to self and sin, through uttermost 
submission, before it can issue in resurrection and glory? Who will 
descend into the abyss and bring Christ up, make His glory a glory 
without previous humiliation, restore Him from the grave and make 
His death as if it had never been?” Such questions as these are 
very near and very practical ; because they have to do with the exac- 
tions of our own righteousness, which is measured by Christ. But 
the righteousness which is of faith checks and forestalls any such 
complaint ; it will not consent to a way less genuine, less strenuous, 
less deeply involving, than that which its great Pattern has taken. 
Witness how heartily Paul himself chose this way, when in his letter 
to the Philippians he gave utterance to his supreme desire : “ that I 
may win Christ and be found in Him, not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith ; that I may know Him, 
and the power of His-resurrection, and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, being made conformable unto His death; if by any means I 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” 

4. The remainder of our passage follows out with wonderful consis- 


tency the idea we have traced. “But what saith it? The word is 


nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart.” In the use of this quota- 
tion we need to eliminate any idea of place, as if righteousness were 
something to go and get: it is simply Paul’s employment of Moses’ 
words to express the idea that the way of righteousness is plain and 
obvious, not to be mistaken, not to be evaded. The word is just 
“the word of faith, which we preach”; it needs no further defini- 
tion ; it is simply that everywhere familiar apostolic teaching, setting 
forth Christ and the Christ-ideal. No curious search, no ingenious 
interpretation is needed, to determine our standard: “ the wayfaring 
men, though fools, shall not err therein.” 

The words “in thy mouth and in thy heart” furnish a suggestion 
which Paul turns with wonderful skill to his present thought. “The 
mouth ” and “the heart” suggest the outside and the inside of Chris- 
tian righteousness. The one is just as genuine, just as indispensable, 
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as the other. “ With the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
Confession is the believer's self-exaction of righteousness. If before 
the world he acknowledges Christ as Lord, he avowedly takes upon 
himself, for men to see and judge, the life of Christ, with its heights 
and depths, with its humiliation and glory, as a practical standard of 
conduct. “If thou wilt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord.” 
After the foregoing definition, can we call this a light thing? Is ita 
mere formality ? 

“With the heart man believeth unto righteousness ;” and the vital 
point, chosen of all others, wherein loyalty is tested is, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. “If thou wilt believe in thy heart that God raised 
Him from the dead.” This is no arbitrary doctrine, chosen out of 
many as atest creed; it represents simply the fulness of practical 
trust in the Christ-life we have chosen. For when we accept as a 
standard of conduct the obedience unto death which our Lord exem- 
plified, we cannot see the end; it must be done in faith that such 
death, though it seem to close every hope, will not fail to issue in 
resurrection. So this historic belief, that God raised Christ from the 
dead, is vitally connected with ourselves ; it involves the belief that we, 
who are planted in the likeness of the same death, shall be raised to- 
gether with Him. This central belief in the heart, therefore, is the 
most searching and yet the most natural test of the righteousness 
which is of faith, because it indicates how faith exerts its uttermost. 

“For the Scripture saith, ‘Whosoever believeth on Him shall not 
be ashamed.’” In the light of the foregoing this would seem to 
mean, not “shall not be put to shame,” as by some supposable disas- 
ter, but, shall not cherish shame, or be confounded, because of what he 
has taken upon himself. Whosoever believeth on Christ shall take the 
plain word of faith, wonderful and deep-searching as it is, and without 
stumbling at it or seeking to evade, without being dismayed by end 
or means, or letting any spirit of disloyalty arise, go on buoyantly and 
confidently, until the same deep valley is passed and the same heights 
won, that are revealed in the life and death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps now the best way to leave this subject will be to recapitu- 
late the foregoing thought by reducing it to propositions. 

1. Faith does not seek life through righteousness, but achieves 
righteousness through committal to Christ’s perfect life. 

2. Faith will not debase the Christlike ideal, however high its aim, 
but confesses it before the world as a practical standard of life. 

3- Faith will not evade the Christlike way to the ideal, however 
deep its involvements, but cherishes the spirit of it as an inner trust. 

And so, faith produces righteousness, 






















A Syriac Manuscript with the Antilegomena 
Epistles.’ 


BY PROF. I. H. HALL, PH.D. 


N September last (1884) I announced in THe INDEPENDENT the 
discovery of a manuscript of the Acts and Epistles, among which 
occur also the Epistles that were antilegomena among the Syrians ; 
namely the Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third Epistles 
of John, and the Epistle of Jude, in the version usually printed with 
our Peshitto New Testaments. It is well known that the printed 
copies of these Epistles in that version all rest upon one manuscript 
only, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, from which they 
were first published by Edward Pococke (Leyden, Elzevirs) in 1630. 
That edition, with various editorial conjectures, is the parent of all 
the printed texts. In a former article in the Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Exegesis and Literature I have already expressed my 
opinion that they actually belong to the Philoxenian version. 

By hunting over the catalogues of manuscripts in the European 
libraries, I found that the Pococke Ms., though the only one practi- 
cally known to the critics, is not absolutely the only other known Ms. 
copy containing that version of these epistles. All that are known at 
present are about six or seven in number, and are of values greatly 
varying ; some being copies of others, and one being nothing more 
than a copy of the printed text of the Paris Polyglott. But this one 
found by me is the second one likely to be available to the critics. 

The manuscript was obtained some fifteen years ago by the late 
Rev. William Frederic Williams, then missionary to Mardin, by whom 
it was sent to his brother, Robert S. Williams, Esq., of Utica, New 
York, who is its present owner. Mr. Williams kindly placed the Ms. 
at my service for examination and study; when I discovered the 
nature of its contents. Just where the Ms. was obtained it is now 
impossible to say, as Mr. Williams’ missionary work kept him on con- 
tinual journeys. It was obtained from an aged priest, who probably 
parted with it only because he was unable to read it. 





1 Read in December, 1884. 
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The Ms. is written.on cotton paper, charta damascena, in a rather 
western Syrian hand, in two columns to the page, and regularly twenty- 
five lines to the column. One leaf, the first, is now gone; but it 
originally contained 150 leaves (of its proper matter), and two 
leaves more for a poem at the end. The size of the leaf is 104 by 
74 inches ; of the columns, 8} by 5 inches. The quires are guiniones 
in the first part of the book, but in the latter part they-are gua- 
terniones, except the last, which is a fernio. While most of the 
manuscript is written on paper of double thickness, some portions are 
written on paper of single thickness, which, probably from the glaz- 
ing, has a darker color than the rest, and allows the ink to show 
through. But all is of the same age, as appears by many proofs. A 
later hand has numbered the folios, in Syriac numerals. The Ms. 
appears to be in its original binding (except a new back), leather, 
with a flap ; the board within the leather being composed of older 
Syriac Mss. 

The contents of the Ms. are as follows: Tables to find the mov- 
able feasts, and also of the church-lessons from the Acts and Epistles ; 
then the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and the Pauline Epistles, in the 
usual order, ending with Hebrews. At the end of the Epistles is a 
colophon which says that it was finished at noon on Thursday, the 
fourth of the sultry month Tammuz, in the year of the Greeks 1782 ; 
which answers to our July 4th, 1471; which day indeed fell on a 
Thursday. After the colophon follows a poem of 128 lines, all end- 
ing with the same syllable (but hardly rhyming according to our 
ideas), consisting of a hymn to the Trinity, and a narrative of the 
construction of the manuscript. The scribe conceals his own name, 
but shows himself to be a stranger in the land where it was written. 
The poem is worth quoting at length for its matter, though it is not 
necessary here, except the following extracts : 


“ This book, in which are the Acts of the Apostles, 
And their Catholic Epistles that are seven, 
And the seven and seven of him that was architect of the faith — 
Fourteen Epistles of Paul [who was] filled with wisdom — 
Was written for my dear brother in love, 
Young Selimfin, who loves the wisdom from the son of David, 
Who endured much weariness with me, and showed me much kindness, 
And in all my straitness shared with me in prudence. 
A wretch wrote it, who is full of faults and all things hateful — 
A stranger, yea, a sojourner in the region — 
/And things not worthy that I should sign plainly in my book 
The name of my poverty, with a hand full of faults and follies. 
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Behold, my head bowed, and with urgings and sighs, 

I beseech the brethren, whom time in its length shall bring, 

That they will pray for me with a kind heart and with diligence, 

And that they will say to the Lord, with their remembrances and prayers: 
Good Lord, abundant in love.and full of goodness, 

Pardon thy servant, who wrote this book in love; 

Forgive his defects, also his folly, and all faults 

That were committed by him in this world full of trouble; 

Forgive his fathers who erred in their opinion of the faith, 

And make their souls to dwell with thee in the kingdom.” 


From various internal reasons I have been inclined to suppose that 
the scribe was one of the St. Thomas, or Malabar Syriac Christians, 
on avisit to his western brethren ; one of a set like those later comers, 
who wrote the Leyden Apocalypse and a few other Mss. extant in 
Europe. The poem at the end calls the writer a layman, and uses 
the far-eastern term “Sahib” to characterize one of his friends. 
Besides what appears above, the poem tells who furnished the paper, 
and who paid for the writing. The prayer, of which only a partis 
given above, includes other benefactors ; among them his two grand- 
mothers and his mother, who brought him up and paid the expenses 
of his education ; besides a number of others whom he specifies by 
name as having helped him in his place of exile, and been “ diligent 
to establish his living without impediment.” Another part of the 
. poem, unfortunately mutilated in a very interesting spot, speaks of 
the compilation of the matter of the book, and may be allowed to tell 
its own story : 


*T have been diligent with this book [in my place of exile?] 
Vowel-signs and vowel-points ... 
Abominable to the Lord is... : 
And what also is that which is written according to strength? 
Let no man say that this . . 
Or that in my good knowledge or strength ... 
Far be it ; this shall not be to the man... 
Since I am vile, of the children of the grave, 
But I brought forward my writing to this worthy diligence, 
Just as a witness who in weakness beholds the letters. 
But it came to this polish for two reasons: 
First, from love to him who purchased the book and its polish ; 
And second, because I had learned accuracy 
In respect to all the points and vowels of the words and syllables. 
I gathered books, so that what I knew not might be investigated ; 
And I proved them in the strength of God who giveth wisdom ; 
And in this book and that book, with fixed attention, 

I kept closely scrutinizing, bringing it forth word by word. 
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And this also is a thing that shows a work of prosperity, 
That no man has minished aught from it of the sweet strength of sweet. 
ness (or, correctness).” 


(In the last line the word for “sweetness” contains a play that 
cannot be rendered : it means “ correctness” as well.) 

However, an Arabic note at the end of the tables at the beginning 
of the Mss. forces us to modify the conclusion naturally drawn from 
this poem, and to consider the present manuscript not the original 
work therein referred to, but a contemporaneous copy thereof, and not 
unlikely by the same scribe. The Arabic note states that one Dafid 
esh-Shami il-Homsi (David the Syrian of Homs, or Hamath) had 
found this excellent work, owned by Suleiman (the name speiled 
Selimifin in the Syriac poem), at the fortress of Husn Kifa ; and find- 
ing it so much better than any Ms. of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
he ever saw (and he had seen many), and divided into its chapters 
and sections, provided with lessons, notes, etc., and its most accur- 
ately supplied vowels and points, had obtained a copy for his own 
use. Husn Kifa, as the Arabic geographers give it, was a fortress 
overlooking the Tigris, either quite up in Armenia, or on the borders 
of Armenia and Mesopotamia (the doubt is not as to the site, but 
within which country that site was included). Husn Kifa is doubt- 
less, therefore, the home both of that original which was compiled and 
written by the unknown scribe, and of this its copy, which was made, 
as appears above, during the life-time of Selimfin, with proper care 
and under good auspices. Datid il-Homsi would not be called 
“ i]-Homsi” at home, in Homs ; and that fact goes against the sup- 
position of the Ms. having been brought westward by him. But 
where Mr. Williams found the Ms. is no nearer discovery than before. 
The fly-leaves of the Ms. contain numerous scrawls in Syriac, Car- 
shun, and Arabic, which give a few owners’ names ; but I have not yet 
made out any complete history of its possessors. A few of the 
scrawls are in Nestorian script. 

Besides the scribe’s general introduction and colophon, there is a 
preface to the Acts, to the Catholic Epistles as a whole, and to each 
of the Pauline Epistles. The preface to the Acts is avowedly (and 
the others are actually) taken from the “Treasure of Mysteries of 
Mafrianus,” i.e. of Gregory Bar Hebreus. The Syrian chapters 


( Last» ) are marked in the text by the single or double diamond of 


dots (except when they coincide with a church-lesson), and are num- 
bered in the margin. The church-lesson notes are written in red in 
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the body of the text, and also numbered in the margin. In both 
these series of numberings the Acts and Catholic Epistles are treated 
as one book, and the Pauline Epistles as another. The Syrian chap- 
ters are the same as the very ancient ones, with one remarkable 
exception, caused by the introduction of the four antilegomena. In 
the ancient and ordinary division the Acts and Catholic Epistles have 
32 sections or chapters; section 31 beginning at 1 John, ii. 7; and 
section 32 at iii. 21. But in this Ms. section 31 begins at 2 Peter i. 
13; section 32 at 2 Peter iii. 8; section 33 at 1 John ii. 21; section 
34 at 1 John iv. 2; and section 35 (the last) at 3 John 1. The 
antilegomena thus add three sections. The church-lesson titles and 
numbers within these books show also that the anéilegomena were read 
in church, by those who used the system here given. It may be 
added for the sake of those who wish to know the space occupied by 
these Epistles in the Ms., that 2 Peter begins on fol. 57, 3, col. 2, at 
the middle, and ends at fol. 60, 4, col. 2, near the top; 2 John begins 
at fol. 64, 4, col. 1, one-third of the way down ; 3 John begins at fol. 
65, @, col. 1, one-fourth of the way down ; Jude at fol. 65, 4, one- 
third of the way down; and ends at fol. 66, 4, one-third of the way 
down the page, its writing on this last page not running in columns, 
but carrying the lines across the page. 
The titles and subscriptions to these Epistles are generally quite 
simple ; that of 2 John being merely: “ End. Verses forty.” The 
‘ title and preface to the Catholic Epistles as a whole, however, is 
worth giving in full; as is also the subscription : 


Title > “ Again in the strergth of the Trinity we write the Catholic Epistles. 
Preface: Three Catholic, that is, General, Epistles were translated into Syriac 
from the beginning ; one of James, the brother of our Lord, who was bishop in 
Jerusalem, and wrote to the believing people that were scattered in every place 
of captivities and persecutions, and to them was directed this first epistle. And 
the second, of Peter; and the third, of John. But men have doubted about 
them, because they were not like the [proper] style of speech, and because they 
were not written to any one person or people. But Eusebius assures [us] that 
they are theirs. Afterwards .here were translated the second epistle of Peter ; 
and the second of John; and again the third of John, to Gaius, in which he 
accuses Diotrephes [spelled Diophterus] the chief of the church of not receiving 
strangers ; and one of Jude the son of Joseph, in which are collected sayings that 
are instructive to good and bad, and those that teach us concerning lusts of the 
flesh.” 

Subscription: “End the Seven Catholic Epistles; one of James, and two of 
Peter, and three of John, and one of Jude the apostle. All of them, one with 
another, are divided into ten chapters, and contain collectively 1483 verses. 
God be merciful to every one who is a friend of this book.” 
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With regard to the “xt of these epistles, it is far better than that 
of the Pococke Epistles, or of the (rather poor) manuscript which 
he used. Almost all the places where Pococke saw error and had to 
emend, or to suggest emendation, conjecturally, are right in this Ms. 
Sometimes, however, it agrees with the Bodleian Ms. against the edi- 
torial conjectures. The careless, but easily made error of “in the 
world” for “ among the people,” for instance, 2 Peter ii. 1, which 
ought never to have been suffered to get into the printed editions, 
but which is in all of them, is not in this Ms. 

Throughout the Ms., however, the writing is voweled with great 
fullness and great care. The points gushshoyo and ruchocho, which 
show the hard or soft sounds of the degadkepat letters are supplied in 
red. And the text generally is excellent among Syriac texts. (Of 
course all but the antilegomena are of the Peshitto version.) The 
margins are abundantly supplied with linguistic and grammatical 
notes, written some in Syriac and some in Arabic. The ulterior 
source of these notes I have not yet ascertained ; some of them are 
wholly from Gregory Bar Hebreeus ; some in part from him and in 
part not. These notes treat of a great variety of matters ; generally 
of vowels and points, but sometimes of differences in pronunciation 
between the Eastern and Western Syrians ; sometimes justifying the 
scribe’s correction of a former matter, and soon. A note at Philip- 
pians i. 15, last word, justifies the adoption of the participle instead 
of the imperfect tense in accordance with antiquity and accuracy, 
though against most of our printed copies. 

On the whole, this Ms. is very valuable for its texts and its notes ; 
not only as a carefully edited copy of the ancient text, but as a lin- 
guistic and grammatical treatise. Its place is high among manu- 
scripts, although the date of its writing is not so very remote. It is 
easy to see, from Pococke’s edition, that this Ms. is every way supe- 
rior to the Bodleian as a copy of the antilegomena epistles. But the 
special points of the sort can hardly be treated of till the collation 
of the Ms. is completed. A table of the church-lesson titles is here 
appended. 


Acts and Catholic Epistles. 


1. Of the Ascension of our Lord to heaven. Acts i, 1-14. 
2. Of the oblation of Thursday of Mysteries. 15-26. 
3. Of the bowing the knees (adoration) of Pentecost. ii. I-21. 
4. Of the dawn of Great Sunday of the Resurrection. 22-36. 
5. Of the fifth Monday of the Fast, and for any day. 37-47. 
6. Of Golden Friday. iii, 1-10. 














7. Of Monday é aidis. Acts iii. 11-26. 
8. Of the fifth Tuesday of the Fast, and of Martyrs. iv. I-12. 
g. Of the fifth Wednesday of the Fast. 13-22. 
10. Of the fifth Thursday of the Fast. 23-31. 
11. Of Tuesday tn aldis. "32-37. 
12. Of the departed. v. I-11. 
13. Of the Fathers and of the Apostles, and of the fifth Friday of the Fast. 12-21. 
14. Of the fifth Saturday of the Fast. 21-28. 
15. Of Wednesday in albdis. 29-42. 
16. Of martyrs and of saints generally, and of Friday of confessors. vi. 1-7. 
17. Of one person of the holy martyrs. 8-vii. 3., 
18. Of the annunciation of Zacharias, and of Thursday i addis. vii. 4-16. ¢ 
19. Of the slaying of the children. 17-29. 
20. Of matins of Sunday first of Hosannas. 30-36. 
21. Of Saturday of Rest. 37-43- 
22. Of the commemoration of the Mother of God, and of the going up, 
and of the dedication of a church. 44-53- 
23. Of the commemoration of Stephen. 54-Viii. 2. 
24. Of the third Sunday after Resurrection. viii. 3-13. 
25. Of the fourth Sunday after Resurrection. 14-25. 
26. Of the blessing of the waters, and of baptism. 26-40. 
27. Of the Sunday of the coming in of the Fast. ix. 1-9. 
28. Of baptism. 10-21. 
29. Of the third Sunday of the Fast. 22-35. 
30. In commemoration of the departed. 36-43. 
31. Of the first Monday of the Fast. x. 1-8. 
32. Of the Apostles. 9-24. 
33- Of the first Tuesday of the Fast. 25-33 
34- Of the first Wednesday of the Fast, and of baptism. 34-xi. I. 
35. Of the first Thursday of the Fast. xi. 2-18, 
36. Of the first Friday of the Fast. _ 19-30. 
37- Of the first Saturday of the Fast, and of the Apostle Peter. xii. I-11. 
38. Of the second Sunday of the Fast. 12-24. 
39. Of the fourth Sunday of the Fast. 25-xiii. 12. 
40. Of the Passion Monday, and of John the Baptist. xiii. 13-25. 
41. Of the great Sunday of Resurrection. 26-43. 
42. Of Passion Tuesday. 44-xiv. 7. 
43. Of Wednesday of the earthquakes, and of the Apostle Paul. xiv. 8-20. 
44. Of the fourth Monday of the Fast, and of the consecration of a 
church. 20-xv. 3. 

45- Of the matins of Thursday of Mysteries. xv. 4-12. 
46. Of the fourth Tuesday of the Fast. 13-22. 
47. Of Wednesday the middle of the Fast. 23-34. 
48. Of the fourth Thursday of the Fast. 35-xvi. 1. 
49. Of the fourth Friday of the Fast, and of the Circumcision. xvi. I=7. 
50. Of the fourth Saturday of the Fast. 8-15. 
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. Of the second Tuesday of the Fast. 


51. Of the fifth Sunday of the Fast, and of the forty martyrs. Acts xvi. 16-34 
52. Of the sixth Sunday of the Fast. 35-xvii. 4. 
53- Of the night of Friday of the Crucifixion. xvii. 5-12. 
54. Of the fifth Sunday after Resurrection. 13-21. 
55. Of the sixth Sunday after Resurrection. 22-34. 


. Of the third Sunday after Epiphany, and of commemoration of the 


saints. xviii. 1-8. 
57- Of the fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 9-17. 
58. Of the fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 18-28. 
59. Of matins of the Sunday of Pentecost. xix. I-12. 
60. Of the frst Sunday after Pentecost. 13-22. 
61. Of the second Sunday after Pentecost. 23-29. 
62. Of the third Sunday after Pentecost. 30-xx. 6. 
63. Of the departed. XX. 7-12. 
64. Of Thursday after Ascension, and of the Saints and Fathers. 13-21. 
65. Of the election (xe:porovia) of a bishop, and of the fourth Sunday 
after Pentecost. 22-38. 
66. Of the Sunday after Pentecost. xxi. I-14. 
67. Of the sixth Sunday after Pentecost. 15-26. 
68. Of the seventh Sunday after Pentecost. 27-36. 
* 69. Of the eighth Sunday after Pentecost. 37-xxii. 5. 
7o. Of the ninth Sunday after Pentecost. xxii. 6-21. 
71. Of the tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 22-29. 
72. Of matins of Friday of the Crucifixion. 30-xxiii. 11. 
73. Of the third hour of Friday of the Crucifixion. xxiii, 12-21. 
74. Of midday of the Friday. 22-35. 
75. Of the ninth hour of Friday of the Crucifixion. xxiv. I-IO. 
76. Of Monday of Hosannas. 10-23. 
77- Of Tuesday of Hosannas. 24-XXv. 5. 
78. Of the sixth Wednesday of the Fast. xxv. 6-12. 
79. Of Thursday of Hosannas. 13-22. 
80. Of Friday of the forty. 23-xxvi. 1. 
81. Of the dawn of Saturday of the raising of Lazarus. xxvi. I-11. 
82. Of matins of the raising of Lazarus. 12-23. 
83. Of the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 24-xxvii. 8. 
84. Of the twelfth Sunday after Pentecost. xxvii. 8-17. 
85. Of the thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 18-26. 
86. Of the fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 27-36. 
87. Of the fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 39-44. 
88. Of the sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost. xxviii, I-10, 
89. Of the seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost. 11-22. 
go. Of the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 23-31. 
g1. Of commemoration of the martyrs. James i. 1-12. 
g2. Of the second Sunday after Epiphany. 13-27. 
93- Of the second Monday of the Fast. ii. I-13. 


14-26. 

















4. Of the third Monday of the Fast. 
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95- Of the second Wednesday of the Fast. James iii. 1-12. 
96. Of the second Thursday of the Fast. 13-iv. 6. 
97. Of the second Friday of the Fast. iv. 7-v. 6. 
98. Of the second Saturday of the Fast, and of priests and fathers, and of 
the prophetic night. Vv. 7-20. 
{99.] Of New Sunday, and of the third Monday of the Fast. 1 Peter i. 1-12. 
100. Of the tonsure of Monks, and of the third Tuesday of the Fast. 13-25. 
tor. Of the going up of our Lord to the Temple, and of the third 
Wednesday of the Fast. ii, I-10. 
102. Of John the Baptist, and of the third Thursday of the Fast, and 
adoration of the cross. 11-25. 
103. Of the customary blessing (#.¢., of bridegroom and bride). iii. 1-7. 
104. Of the sixth Sunday of Epiphany, and of the third Friday of the 
Fast. 7-17. 
105. Of matins of Saturday of the Annunciation. 18-iv. 6. 
106. Of the seventh Sunday after Epiphany, and of the third Saturday 
of the Fast, and of Supplications. iv. 7-19. 
107. Of the fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost, and of the election of 
, bishops. v. I-14. 
108. Of the commemoration of Peter chief of the apostles. 2 Peter i. 1-15. 
109. Of the Feast of Tabernacles. i. 16-ii. 8. 
110. Of Monday of Nineveh. ii. 9-19. 
111. Of Tuesday of Nineveh. ii. 19-iii. 7. 
112. Of the departed. iii. 8-18. 
113. Of the Sunday after the Nativity, and of dawn of the time of the 
: Nativity, and of the Annunciation. ‘I John i. 1-ii. 6. 
114. Of the oblation of Sunday, the first of Hosannas. ii. 7-17. 
115. Of the festival of the cross. 18-iii. 1. 
116. Of the Mother of God, and of the first Monday of the Fast, and 
of Supplications. 2 iii. 2-24. 
117. Of the Nativity of our Lord that was in the flesh. iv. I-10, 
118. Of the mysterious Saturday, and of the Sunday after Epiphany, and 
of the time of remission. 11-21. 
119. Of the time of Epiphany. Vv. I-12, 
120. Of Wednesday of Nineveh, and of Supplications. 13-21. 
121. Of Sunday before Nativity. 2 John 1-13. 
122. Of John the Evangelist. 3 John 1-15. 
123. Of any day. Jude 1-13. 
124. Of the revelation of Joseph. Jude 14-25. 
Pauline Epistles. 
1. Lesson of the Nativity of our Lord, and for any day. Romans i. 1-12. 
2. Of the second Friday of the Fast. 13-25. 
3. Of the second Saturday of the Fast. 26-32. 


ii. 1-13. 
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5. Of the third Tuesday of the Fast. Romans ii. 14-27. 
6. Of the third Wednesday of the Fast. 28-iii. 18. 
9. Of the third Thursday of the Fast, and of martyrs. iii. 19-31. 
8. Of the third Friday of the Fast. iv. I-12. 
g. Of the third Saturday of the Fast. 13-35. 
10. Of the second Monday of the Fast. v. I-11. 
11. Of the first Saturday of the Fast. 12-21. 
12. Of Monday i a/bis, and of baptism. vi. I-11. 
13. Of the sixth Monday of the Fast. 12-23. 
14. Of Tuesday of Hosannas. vii. I-1 3. 
15. Of Wednesday of Hosannas. 14-25. 
16. Of dawn of Great Sunday of the Resurrection, and of the de- 
parted. 25-viii. 11. 
17. Of Passion Tuesday. viii. 12-27. 
18. Of martyrs. 28-ix. 5. 
19. Of the annunciation of Zacharias. ix. 6-21. 
20. Of the commemoration of strangers. 22-29. 
21. Of the entering, and of the prophets and of the apostles. 30-x. 4. 
4 22. Of the middle of Pentecost. X. 5-21. 
1 23. Of the Tuesday of Passion, and of the prophetic night. xi. I-12, 
P 24. Of the Sunday of Hosannas. 13-24. 
25. Of the feast of the Tabernacles. 25-36. 
26. Of the first Monday of the Fast. xii. I-21. 
27. Of the first Tuesday of the Fast, and when tribute is exacted. xiii. I-10. 
28. Of the first Wednesday of the Fast. 11-xiv, 8. 
29. Of the first Thursday of the Fast. xiv. 9-23. 
30. Of the first Friday of the Fast. xv. I-13. 
31. Of the second Sunday of the Fast. 14-21. 
32. Of any day. 22-33. 
33- Of the time of salutation, and of holy women, and of confessors. xvi. 1-27. 
34. Of the third hour of Friday of the Crucifixion. 1 Corinthians i. 1-17. 
35. Of matins of Friday of the Crucifixion. 18-ii. 9. 
| 36. Of the first Sunday after Pentecost. ii. 10-16. 
37. Of the second Sunday after Pentecost. iii. I-15. 
38. Of the third Sunday after Pentecost. 16-iv. 5. 
39. Of the fourth Sunday after Pentecost. iv. 6-16, 
40. Of the fifth Sunday after Pentecost. 17-v. 5. 
41. Of the second Sunday after Resurrection. v. 6-13. 
42. Of the sixth Sunday after Pentecost. vi. I-11, 
43. Of the second Tuesday of the Fast. 12-20. 
44. Of the second Wednesday of the Fast. vii. 1-24. 
45. Of holy women and of (female) martyrs. 25-40. 
46. Of the second Thursday of the Fast. viii. 1-ix. 12, 
47. Of Father Antonius and his fellows. ix. 13-27. 
48. Of the oblation of Epiphany. x. I-13. 


. Of matins of Thursday of Mysteries. 14-xi. 2, 
e 
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50. Of the translation of the Mother of God. 1 Corinthians xi. 3-22. 
51. Of the oblation of Thursday cf Mysteries, and of any day. 23-34. 
52. Of the Sunday of Pentecost. xii. I-13. 
53. Of the fifth Monday of the Fast. 14-27. 
54. Of the commemoration of the apostles. 28-xiii. 3. 
55- Of the mysterious washing. xiii. 4—xiv. 4. 
56. Of the second time of genuflexion. xiv. 5-19. 
57. Of the third time of genuflexion. 20-33. 
58. Of the Sunday after Pentecost. 34-40. 
59: Of matins of the Sunday of Resurrection. xv. I-19. 
60. Of the oblation of Resurrection. 20-33. 
61. Of the departed. 9 34-49. 
62. Of the departed. 50-58. 

.63. Of the fifth Sunday after Epiphany. xvi. I-14. 
64. Of Tuesday the middle of the Fast. 15-24. 
65. Of matins of the Saturday of the Annunciation. 2 Corinthians i. 1-7. 
66. Of the fourth Sunday after Epiphany 8-22. 
67. Of the middle Thursday of the Fast. . 23-ii. 11. 
68. Of the consecration of the chrism. ii. 12-iii. 3. 
69. Of Basilius and Gregorius. / iii. 4-18. 
jo. Of the third Sunday after Epiphany. iv. 1-6. 
71. In commemoration of martyrs. + 97-18. 
72. Of Julianus Saba and his fellows, and of deceased strangers, and of 

the departed, and of the middle Saturday of the Fast. v. I-10. 
73. Of New Sunday. 11-19. 
74. Of the Sunday when the Fast enters, and of Supplications. 20-vi. 10. 
75. Of the fifth Sunday after Pentecost. vi. 11-vii. 3. 
76. Of the sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost. vii. 3-16. 
77. Of the eleventh Sunday of Pentecost. viii. 1-8. 
78. Of the sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 9-24. 
79. Of the Wednesday the middle of the Fast. ix. I-15. 
80. Of the sixth Sunday of the Fast. x. 1-18. 
81. Of the middle Monday of the Fast. xi. I-15. 
82. In commemoration of Paul the Apostle. 16-33. 
83. Of the fifth Tuesday of the Fast. xii. 1-18. 
84. Of Friday of the middle week of the Fast. 19-xiii. 13. 
85. Of any day. Galatians i. 1-10. 
86. Of Stephen and of Cyprianus. 11-24. 
87. Of John the Evangelist, and of Porphyrius. ii. I-10. 
88. Of the fifth Wednesday of the Fast. 11-16, 
89. Of the adoration of the cross. 17-iii. 14. 
90. Of the annunciation of the Mother of God, and of baptism. iii. 15-29. 
gt. Of the oblation of the Nativity of our Lord. iv. 1-18. 
92. Of the birth of John the Baptist. 19-27. 
93. Of the the circumcision of our Lord. 28-v. 12. 


94. Of the third Sunday of the Fast. v. 13-26. 
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95. Of matins of the Wednesday of Passion. Galatians vi. 1-18. 
96. Of Baptism. Ephesians i. 1-14. 
97. Of the sixth Sunday after Resurrection. . 15-ii. 3. 
98. Of Thursday in albis. ii. 4.-18. 

99. Of the second Thursday after Resurrection. 19-iii. 12. 
100. Of the brilliancy of the cross. iii. 13-21. 
tor. Of the feast of the Ascension. iv. 1-16. 
102. Of the oblation of New Sunday. 17-24. 
103. Of Friday tx aldis. 25-v. 2. 
104. Of the seventh Sunday after Epiphany. Vv. 3-21. 

105. Of the fifth Thursday of the Fast, and of the customary bless- 
ing (z.¢., of betrothed persons) 22-vi. 9. 
106. Of the tonsure of Monks. ‘vi, 10-24. 
107. Of any day. Philippians i. 1-11. 
108. Of Peter and of Babula. 12-30. 
109. Of dawn of Passion Wednesday. ii, I-11. 
110, Of the eighth Sunday after Pentecost. 12-30. 
111. Of the ninth Sunday of Pentecost. iii, 1-12, 
112. Of matins of the raising of Lazarus. 13-iv. 9. 
113. Of the'tenth Sunday after Pentecost. iv. 10-23. 
114. Of the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. Colossians i. 1-8. 
115. Of the fourth Sunday after Resurrection. 9-20. 
116. Of the third Thursday after Resurrection. 2I-ii. 5. 
117. Of midday of the Friday of Crucifixion. ii. 6-15. 
118. Of the fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 16-23. 
119. Of Wednesday zz albis. iii, I-17. 
- 120. Of the fifth Saturday of the Fast, and of any day. iii. 18-iv. 18, 
r21. Of the thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 1 Thessalonians i. 1-ii. 12. 
122. Of dawn, Saturday of the Annunciation. ii. 13-16. 
123. Of the fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 17-iii. 13. 
124. Of Baptism. iv. I-12. 
125. Lesson of the departed. 13-v. II. 
[126.1 Of the fourth Sunday of the Fast. v. 12-28, 
127. Of vespers of Epiphany. 2 Thessalonians i. 1-12. 

128. Of the eighth Sunday after Pentecost, and of the feast of the vic- 
torious cross. ii, I-14. 
129. Of the nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 15-iii. 18, 
130. Of the fifth Friday of the Fast. 1 Timothy i. 1-20. 
131. Of supplications. ii. I-15. 

132. Of the second Sunday after Epiphany, and of the election of 
bishops, and of any day. iii. I-13. 
133. Of any day. 14-iv. 8. 
134. Of the fifth Thursday after Resurrection. iv. 9-v. 16, 
135. Of any day. v. 17-vi. 2. 
136. Of the fifth Sunday of the Fast. vi. 2~12. 
. Of the fifth Sunday after Resurrection. 13-21. 











138. 


139. Of Peter of Alexandria. 14-ii. 10. 
140. Of the fifth Thursday of the Fast. ii. 11-19. 
141. Of the fourth Friday. 20-iii. 9. 
142. Of the blessed Saura. iii. 10-15. 
143. Of the obsequies of bishops. 16-iv. 8. 
[144.] Of Gregorius, servant of the Ladies (12:85). iv. 9-22. 
145. Of election of Priests (or, elders). Titus i. 1-ii. 10. 
146. Of the Sunday after Epiphany. ii. 11-iii. 7. 
147. Of any day. iii. 8-15. 
148. Of any day. Philemon 1-24. 
149. Of matins of the Nativity of our Lord. Hebrews i. 1-ii. 4. 
150. Of the first station of the night of Friday of the Crucifixion. ii. 5-13. 
[{151.] Of the Mother of God. 14-iii. 13. 
(152.] Of the Saturday of Rest. iii. 14-iv. 13. 
153. Of the second station of the night of Friday of the Crucifixion. 
iv. 14-v. II. 
154. Of the night of Passion Monday, and of baptism.e v. 12-vi. 8. 
155. Of humiliations and of mournings, and of any day. vi. 9-20. 
156. Of the Mother of God, and of the going up. vii. 1-17. 
157. Of Tuesday én adlbis. 18-28. 
158. Of the Mother of God, and of the consecration of a church. viii. I-13. 
159. Of the dedication of a church. ix. I-10. 
160. Of the third station of the night of Friday of the Crucifixion. 11-15. 
161. Of dawn, Thursday of Mysteries. 16-28. 
"162. Of the third Sunday after Resurrection. x. I-14. 
163. Of the blessing of the waters of the night in Epiphany. 15-25. 
164. Of baptism. 26-38. 
165. Of matins of Passion Tuesday, and of the fathers. 39-xi. 7. 
166. Of dawn, Tuesday of Passion, and of the prophets. xi. 8-22. 
167. Of the slaughter of the children. 23-31. 
168. Of martyrs and confessors, and obsequies and mournings, and 
fathers:and teachers. 32-xii. 2. 
169. Of a time of wrath, and of Job the righteous. xii. 3-11. 
170. Of supplications, and of the oblation of the forty. 12-27. 
171. Of the Synod (council) of the 418 fathers of Nicaea, and of : 
faithful kings (or, counsels), 28-xiii. 8. 
172. Of the ninth hour of Friday of Crucifixion. xiii. 9-25. 
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Of Aiginetios and Leontius and Mar Ephrtm the Teacher. 2 Timothyi. 1-13. 
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The Date of the Epistle to the Galatians, 


And Certain Passages in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 


BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


HE determination of the exact date of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is one of the most delicate problems of New Testament 
criticism. The difficulty lies, not in the harmonizing of apparently 
conflicting statements or hints, but in the total lack of all plain 
indications one way or the other. The matter is not so much in 
dispute as in doubt. The proof is not only satisfactory but over- 
whelming that this epfstle belongs with that group of great epistles — 
1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans—which Paul wrote on his third 
missionary journey, in A.D. 57 and 58, and which in opposition to the 
errors of the Judaizers he made the chief vehicles of his doctrine of 
salvation. But as soon as it is asked where in this group it is to be 
placed, whether first, before 1 Corinthians, or near the end, between 
2 Corinthians and Romans, — whether, in other words, its composi- 
tion is to be assigned to the three years’ stay of the apostle at Ephe- 
sus (A.D. 54-57) or somewhere in Macedonia during his subsequent 
journey from Ephesus to Corinth or even in Corinth itself (57-58) ,— 
every student finds himself immediately in a strait betwixt two. The 
plain fact is that this epistle is unique among Paul’s letters in its entire 
lack of any allusion, capable of easy interpretation, to the apostle’s cir- 
cumstances and surroundings at the time when he wrote it. The stu- 
dent therefore is left to such vague and doubtful considerations to 
guide his decision as he would allow but subordinate weight to under 
other circumstances ; and every slightest indication that promises to 
help to a doubtful conclusion is here invested with some importance, 
—whether it be derived from an obscure hint in the epistle itself or 
from a comparison of its style and lines of thought and feeling with 
the other letters of its group. Two such considerations have divided 
the opinions of recent investigators. The one, which, as the most 
tangible and easy of interpretation, has determined the decision of 
most critics, is derived from the indefinite words of Gal.i.6: “I 





1 Read in December, 1884. 
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marvel that ye are so guickiy removing from him that called you,” 
from which the inference is drawn that the epistle must have been 
written soon after the apostle had left Galatia. Thus, these critics! 
have been led to place the writing of the letter at Ephesus, and to 
give it the first place in its group. The other, which has of late, in 
the train of Bishop Lightfoot’s admirable argument in its behalf,? been 
obtaining an ever-increasing following, is derived from the close re- 
semblance of Galatians to Romans and 2 Corinthians, from which it 
is inferred that it belongs with them in time as well as in character. 
Thus, these critics? have been led to place its composition in Mace- 
donia or at Corinth, and to interpose it between 2 Corinthians and 
Romans. 

Neither of these dispositions is anything more than provisional. 
The inferences on which they rest are alike insecure; and each is 
adopted by its advocates only in the absence of decisive considera- 
tions either way. When grains are weighed against grains, a hair may 
tip the scales. The otrws raxéws of i. 6 is clearly sufficiently consis- 
tent with a date for the epistle only a little more than three years after 
Paul’s leaving Galatia, and, therefore, with the theory that it was writ- 
ten in Macedonia in 57. On the other side, the resemblances of 
this epistle with 2 Corinthians and Romans, while such as constitute 
ample proof that it was written about the same time with them, are 
-not such as will prove absolute contemporaneity, and in the case of 
those with 2 Corinthians are not such as even suggest the order of com- 
position. The likenesses coéxist with equally marked differences, 
which suggest either lapse of time, or at least great changes of circum- 
stances. Prof. Jowett appears to have correctly stated the matter 
in the words: “The similarity and dissimilarity between the two epis- 
tles [to the Galatians and to the Romans] are of that kind which 
tends to show that the Epistle to the Galatians could not have been 





1 These are such as De Wette (in his Zindeitung, Ed. 4), Olshausen, Usteri, 
Winer, Neander, Guerike, Meyer, Wieseler, Davidson (1849), Lange, Schaff, Reuss, 
Alford, Turner, Riddle, etc. Dr. Jowett, though not decisively, also takes this 
view in Ed. 1, vol. i. 

2 St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, etc. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D. Andover 
(Draper): 1870, pp. 42 sq. 

8 So, De Wette (in his Commentary, hesitatingly), Bleek, Credner, Howson 
(Com. in Zhe Bible Commentary), Conybeare, Sanday, Davidson (1882), Farrar, 
etc. Even the most popular publications are following the lead of Dr. Lightfoot : 
cf. a volume printed by the Tract Society, Lectures on the New Testament (1881), 
‘* Galatians,” pp. 7 and 10; and another by The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, The Westminster Question Book for 1885 (1884), p. 8. 
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written either after or contemporaneously with the Epistle to the 
Romans, and that it was not, therefore, a compendium of it; nor is 
it probable that it was written very long before it.” A similar infer- 
ence may be drawn from the relation of the Epistle to the Galatians 
to that [the second] to the Corinthians.” The resemblances are 
thus clearly sufficiently consistent with a date for the Galatians 
shortly before the apostle left Ephesus.? Whether, therefore, we 
accept the one conclusion or the other, we do it hesitatingly and with 
a feeling that the scale scarcely turns to the one side rather than the 
other. 

In this state of affairs, critics are in search of hairs that will tip the 
beam. Dr. Lightfoot has brought forward two to throw into the scale 
for the later date: the one derived from the history of St. Paul’s per- 
sonal sufferings, with which he supposes the hints in these epistles to 
agree best if they are taken in the order, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans ; and the other from the development of the Judaistic con- 
troversy, which, in like manner, he supposes to be best explained by 
- assuming the same order. Both points appear, however, to be some- 
what strained. Baur has set forth an order of development for the 
controversy with the Judaizers, which requires the epistles to follow 
the sequence, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and which is no less or 
more likely than that defended by Dr. Lightfoot. In truth, however, 
any such arrangement is of more than doubtful propriety, and must 
proceed on the covert assumption— and, we may add, manifestly 
erroneous assumption— that the Judaizing heresy had reached, at 
the same point of time, the same stage of development everywhere. 
So soon as we remember that some of these epistles were written to 
enlightened Corinth, and others to barbarous Galatia, all these nice 
arrangements are seen to be the growth of misunderstanding. The 





1 The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, etc. By 
Benjamin Jowett, M.A. London (Murray): 1855. Vol. i., p. 202. 

2 The resemblances to Romans are most fully set forth by Dr. Lightfoot, as 
quoted above. Perhaps Dean Howson has most fully set forth the resemblances 
to 2 Corinthians in the introduction to Galatians in 7Ze (Speaker’s) Bible Com- 
mentary, When Dr. Lightfoot writes, p. 55, “I cannot but think that the truths 
which were so deeply impressed on the apostle’s mind, and on which he dwelt 
with such characteristic energy on two different occasions, must have forced them- 
selves into prominence in any letter written meanwhile,” we feel doubtful 
whether he has, in the present application of these words, sufficiently considered 
that the intermediate letters were written to a different community, that those 
truths made prominent in Galatians and Romans were not new to the apostle, 
and that they are as prominent as the occasion seemed to allow in both 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 
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difference of Paul’s treatment of the matter in these several epistles 
is, of course, due to the different states of affairs in these several 
churches ; and so much as to speak, with this narrow reference, of 
the “ progress of the controversy ” is to introduce, incongruous ele- 
ments into the discussion. Paul was not a learned controversialist 
settling a theological controversy for the eye of the learned world, 
but a distressed pastor confuting error in his churches, — and for each 
church its own error. It would be more to the point if it could be 
shown that this order of epistles falls in more naturally with the hints 
dropped in them of the course of the apostle’s personal sufferings. 
Unfortunately, however, the case is not so. The allusions to his suf- 
ferings which Paul makes in Galatians range most closely with those 
made in 1 Corinthians, and this, indeed, is apparent from Dr. Light- 
foot’s presentation of the matter. The state of uncertainty in which 
the balance swung does not appear, therefore, to be essentially altered 
by these new considerations. 

The object of the present paper is to bring its hair to be thrown 
into the opposite scale. There are a few obscure allusions in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians which, taken together, seem to raise 
a probability in favor of the priority of Galatians to that epistle suffi- 
cient to determine our opinion. These allusions seem to have been 
heretofore overlooked. They are not asserted to be demonstrative ; 

_ but, in the nice balance in which the question hangs, they are thought 
to be worth adducing. And, unless we mistake, when taken together 
they raise a stronger probability than has as yet been made out 
in either direction. Before we proceed to them, however, it will be 
well for us to inquire what can be known of the condition of the 
Galatian churches at the time of Paul’s second visit to them. The 
settlement of this question is not, indeed, necessary to the validity of 
the inferences we are to draw from the allusions in 1 Corinthians, but 
it will add new strength to them. 


The Galatian Churches at Paul's Second Visit. 


Commentators and historians seem to have been sometimes rather 
rash in their inferences as to the state of the Galatian churches, at the 
time of the apostle’s second visit (Acts xviii. 23). There appear to 
be only five passages, which can be with any likelihood adduced as 
bearing on the matter; and no one of these speaks with unwavering 
voice. One of them, indeed (Gal. v. 3), may be at once set aside . 
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as in every probability not referring at all to a former visit ;' it is 

rather a strong asseveration, repeating, and at the same time broaden- 

ing, the foregoing verse. We have left, then, only four passages, all 

of doubtful import. Acts xviii. 23 merely tells us that Paul “went 

through the region of Galatia and Phrygia in order, establishing all 

the disciples,” —a phrase which does not go very far in this matter, 

but which does not suggest that Paul found any serious heresies at 

work there. 

The reference of Gal. i. g is not entirely obvious. Some have 
understood it to refer only to ver. 8,? though the contextual argument 
strongly suggests a reference to a previous occasion, when the apostle 
and his companions had made this proclamation.2 Most expositors* 
at once assume that the second visit is meant, and infer that there 
was, therefore, at that time a tendency already visible, or a temptation 
already working towards Judaizing. There is nothing in the context, 
however, to suggest this. On the contrary, the surrounding verses 
would rather lend color to the feeling that the apostle is adducing 
here a prophetic warning, —just as at Miletum he prophetically 
warned the Ephesian elders of the errors which he himself had to 
oppose at a later day. There is certainly nothing in the context to 
suggest a distinction between the first and second visits. Von Hof- 
mann, accordingly, understands’ the first visit to be here meant, and 
argues that the apostle would never have spoken of the second visit 
as distinguished from the first by a simple apd, especially if the 
warning had been called out by a serious tendency in the churches to 
listen to another gospel. The apostle had had experience enough, 
he adds, of the Judaizers at Antioch to suggest to him the need of 
such a warning. This much is at least worth our careful attention : 
the apostle actually says only “on @ former occasion,” and leaves it, 
apparently as a matter of small moment, to the knowledge of the 
reader, to supply the closer definition. 

The passage at Gal. iv. 16, “So, then, have I become your enemy 
by telling you the truth?” is with even more doubtful justice applied 
to the second visit. The context suggests no such definition of time ; 
and the reference has actually been taken to the time of writing® and 





1 So, eg., Ellicott, Lightfoot, Alford, Eadie, Schaff, Sanday. Contra: Meyer, 
Sieffert, Schmoller. 2 So, Chrysostom, Bengel, Winer, Neander. 
3 See this well stated in Ellicott. 
4 Eg., Ellicott, Meyer, Lightfoot, Alford, Eadie, Schaff, Sieffert, Sanday. 
5 Die heilige Schrift neuen Testaments, etc., ii. 1, p. 15, 2d edition. 
6 Jerome, Luther, Koppe, Flatt. 
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to the first visit as well as to the second? visit. The commentators 
appear to have seriously misunderstood the purport of the verse, 
however, when they explain it as a declaration, that the apostle had 
some time or other severely blamed the Galatians. Both notions, 
that the truths he had told them were disagreeable, and that they 
were about the Galatians, are gratuitously brought into the passage by 
the expositors. If we observe the emphasis of éx@pds, and the tense 
of yéyova, we will see that a fair paraphrase of the passage would be 
something like this: “So, then, is it an enemy of yours that I have 
become, by dealing* truly with you?”*® or even “So, then, is it an 
enemy of yours that I have become by proclaiming the truth to 
you?”* Here is no distinction between what the apostle had been to 
them and what he now is; or between what he had been once, and had 
not been on another occasion, —no hint of a change in him. The 
contrast is between what he has been and is to them, and what the 
Judaizers are to them. Only if the context demanded a contrast 
between what the apostle had been to them on two previous occa- 
sions, could the ordinary interpretation be right. So far, however, 
from suggesting that, on his last visit, he had been harsh, the context 
emphatically states that he had been tender to them (vers. 18, 19). 
On the other hand the succeeding verses do suggest a contrast 
between Paul’s dealing with them and the conduct towards them of 
the Judaizers. The verse, then, in all probability, does not distin- 
guish times, but asserts that he had been always—and was now, as 
much as ever (vers. 18-20), despite appearances—true to them, 
while the Judaizers were self-seeking and designing.® 





1 Ellicott, Lightfoot, Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Sanday, Schmoller, Riddle, Schaff. 

2 Compare the Revised English Version of 1881, marginal reading. 

3 Compare Revised English Version, 1881, American appendix. 

* Compare Grimm’s Clavis, sub. voc., and Eph. iv. 15, where only elsewhere in 
the New Testament the word occurs. _It is certainly striking that in both passages 
the word is used in contrast to false teaching. In our own opinion, this is the 
true sense here; and the reference is to the preaching of truth. 

5 Holsten’s very valuable note on this passage escaped our eye until after the: 
above was written; he alone of the commentators appears to have correctly 
caught the sense: “ Paulus gibt mit diesen worten das an, was aus der ersten 
seligpreisung der Galater unter der bearbeitung der judaisten, der sie unvers- 
taindig gehér gegeben, in der gegenwart herauskommen ist (yéyova). Die judai- 
sten hatten den Galatern cen Paulus als feind geschildert, der durch sein evange- 
lium sie um die sohnschaft Abrahams und das vollerbe des heils bringen werde, 
wenn sie nicht dem evangelium der judaisten glaubig gehorsamen und gesetz und 
beschneidung auf sich rechnen wiirden; die Galater aber hatten die judaisten 
geglaubt. Und weil Paulus in v. 16, mit den worten: ewer feind den ausspruch 
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Finally, Galatians v. 21 bears on its face the absence of temporal 
definition. The apostle simply says he had on a former occasion 
given the same forewarning that he now repeats. Nor are the sins of 
this catalogue sufficiently unlike those of Romans xiii. 13 or 2 Corin- 
thians xii. 20 to justify our finding in them any such special reference 
to the condition of the Galatians that we may assume that they were 
in evil case when the apostle visited them the second time and that 
this warning was then delivered. No doubt these particular sins were 
chosen for condemnation, because they were specially applicable to 
the Galatians. But it is safe neither on the one hand to assume that 
the apostle gives here a verbatim report of his previous warning, nor 
on the other to assert that the character of the Galatians was not 
sufficiently evident during his first visit to suggest such a warning. 
“ This solemn censure,” says Dr. Eadie, “might be given at any of 
his visits, for it fitted such a people at any time.” 

It produces an almost ludicrous effect on the mind to remember 
that these passages are absolutely the whole basis of fact for the very 
detailed descriptions of the sad condition of affairs at Galatia at the 
time of Paul’s second visit which some writers have wrought out. 
Even the more cautious accounts of such commentators as Meyer and 
Lightfoot appear scarcely justified. At the most, even when we apply 
the hints of Galatians i. 9 and v. 21 to the second visit, we learn noth- 
ing further than that the apostle felt constrained to forewarn them 
then against divisions and strifes, and, probably also in the way of fore- 
warning, to put them on their guard against other gospels than that 
he preached. There is a complete lack of anything that will justify 
us in asserting it to be even probable that the Judaizing heresy had 
already broken out, or even that unhealthy symptoms threatening the 
purity of the church had already appeared or that there was an 
inclination to yield to them apparent. When Reuss? takes refuge in 
the broad statement that the Galatians could not have understood 
their letter at all, had not Paul been discussing the same matters with 

them immediately before orally, the attentive student will not need to 
have it pointed out to him that nothing could be more mistaken, — 
and that nothing is presupposed in the letter beyond what must have 





der judaisten tiber ihn aufgenommen hat, wie die Galater wol verstehen, so kann 
er nun (v.17), unvermittest auf diese judaisten tibergehen und die selbstsucht 
ihrer beweggriinde den Galatern enthiillen.”— Das Evangelium des Paulus 
dargestelt von C. Holsten, i. 1, p. 116. Berlin, 1880. With this we very heartily 
agree. 

1§ 85 of History of the N. T., E. T., by E. L. Houghton, Boston, 1884. 
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been well known in every community, where Jewish and Gentile 
believers existed together. 

And if this is all we can learn concerning the condition of the 
Galatians at the time of the second visit, even if we apply both 
passages to that time, we are in a condition to estimate what we 
know of it in the actual state of doubt as to the true temporal refer- 
ence of those passages. This much may be asserted as scarcely 
liable to contradiction: that the very indeterminate nature of the 
passages is itself a disproof of the theory which supposes a great 
change to have passed over Galatia between the apostle’s first and 
second visits there. It is little short of incredible that he could have 
written so indefinitely if his second visit had been essentially different 
from his first. The broad zpo- of i. g and v. 21, in other words, is 
an authoritative charter granting a monopoly to the opinion that the 
whole of the apostle’s dealing with the Galatians up to his writing of 
this letter had been of one kind,—that he was conscious of no 
marked differences in their circumstances, demanding a marked dif- 
ference in his treatment of them at his second visit, — and therefore 
that these churches were not in any essential danger at his visit at 
Acts xviii. which was not already threatening them at Acts xvi. 
The calm language of Acts xviii. 23 is in harmony with this 
inference. 

_ Other hints in the letter to the same purport are not wanting. The 
fall of the Galatians is represented as a sudden and unexpected one 
(iii. 1, 1.6). The apostle writes the letter under shock and surprise 
(i. 6). The statements of iv. 18-20 appear to distinctly assert that 
when last present with them he had not had occasion to be harsh. 
Davidson well says : “ The information [concerning the heresy of the 
Galatians] occasioned an outburst of righteous indignation. . . . The 
information was therefore unexpected.”! Even Reuss admits that 
“the transformation . . . had come to the knowledge of the apostle 
suddenly, and . . . astonished him.”2 When we add to these 
notices and hints the fact that the epistle nowhere gives indication 
that the apostle had opposed or combated these evil tendencies 
when in Galatia, the probability rises very high that that very numer- 
ous body of critics? are right who assume that the inroads of the 
Judaizers began only after the second visit. 





1 Introduction to the N. T. 1st Ed. London: 1849. Vol. II., p. 296. 

2 As above. 

3 Ey., Davidson (as above, p. 307); De Wette (Zinleitung, Ed 4); Schafi 
(Hist. of Apost. Church); Bleek. 
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Two inferences follow from this conclusion of sufficient interest to 
warrant stating them. 1. We must put the composition of the epistle 
as late as other indications will allow. Some time, after all, even 
though an amazingly short one for so great a change, must be allowed 
for the machinations of the Judaizers to develop themselves and 
spread through these churches. The epistle was not, then, written 
at the beginning of the stay in Ephesus, but most likely only at the 
end of it, or after the departure for Corinth. 2. Since we must 
assume that the apostle wrote immediately on hearing of the evil 
case into which the churches had drifted, any allusions which we may 
find to the Galatians as heretics are allusions to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and presuppose its existence. 

Bearing these results in mind, we are in a position to estimate at 
their highest value the faint allusions, which we think we have found 
in 1 Corinthians, to the Epistle to the Galatians as already existing. 


Allusions in 1 Corinthians. 


There is, of course, but one passage in 1 Corinthians in which Gal- 
atia is explicitly mentioned, — that found at xvi. 1: “ But concerning 
the collection for the saints: as I gave order to the churches of Gal- 
atia so do ye, —on the first day of the week let each of you lay by - 
him in store,” etc. Here is not only an implication, but a direct 
assertion, of communication between the apostle and the Galatians. 
But nothing is said as to the time when the apostle gave this com- 
mand. It is not very probable, however, that he is referring in this 
simple manner to a command given so long ago as three years before, 
when he was personally with them. And this is somewhat supported 
by the fact that, at the time when Paul wrote 1 Corinthians and there- 
after, this collection was much in his thoughts, while there is no proof 
that he had it in mind three years before. We are glad to see that 
Bishop Lightfoot! agrees that some time subsequent to Paul’s 
second visit to Galatia is probably referred to in these words. But if 
we thus assume, as appears most natural, that Paul had personal com- 
munication with the Galatian churches shortly before he wrote 1 Cor- 
inthians, —7.¢., late in his stay at Ephesus, —a faint probability is 
raised that this occurred when he sent the epistle to them. So early 
a writer as Capellus, followed by Burton, saw this, and assumed that 





1 Commentary on Galatians, p. 32. So also Prof. Jowett, 1. c. I., p. 196. At 
p. 60, Dr. Lightfoot ‘supposes this communication to have taken place only just 
before 1 Corinthians was written. 
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Paul gave this command through the messengers who bore his letter. 
It does not seem to be a valid objection to this, that the command 
here alluded to is not actually found in the epistle. It was somewhat 
of a custom with Paul to leave personal matters to the oral communi- 
cation of the bearers of his letters ;1 and this would be especially 
appropriate in the case of the fiery and tumultuous letter to the Gala- 
tians. And there are hints in the letter, or, at least, general instruc- 
tions, to which such an oral command would be a fit supplement, and 
which, in a way, prepared the way for it (ii. 10 and vi. 6-10). On 
the other hand, there are difficulties in the way of supposing that the 
apostle was in constant communication with Galatia during his three 
years’ stay at Ephesus. It is almost inconceivable that the Judaizing 
heresy there did not require most of this time for its development, 
and quite inconceivable that Paul should be in close communication 
with the churches and not be informed of what was toward. The 
tone of surprise of his letter sufficiently proves that he was wholly 
unprepared for the bad news when it did reach him, and this appar- 
ently indicates that he had not heard from the Galatian churches for 
some time previously. Of course, it is possible that Paul sent this 
command by a special messenger from Ephesus, and only heard from 
him, on his return to him in Macedonia, of the sad state of affairs in 
Galatia, and then was led to write the letter. A hundred other sup- 
positions may be possible; and, in the presence of any decisive 
considerations one way or the other, this passage could raise no prob- 
ability in opposition to them. But we are here weighing the faintest 
indications, and it appears easier to suppose that he sent the com- 
mand by a messenger whom we know he did send, than to invent a 
special and additional messenger for it.2 As a mere balance of proba- 
bilities, then, it seems to remain as rather the likelier hypothesis fer 
se that Paul sent the command by the bearer of the letter. Of course 





1 Cf. 1 Corinthians iv. 16; Ephesians vi. 21 sq.; Colossians iv. 7. 

2 If the common appeal to 2 Corinthians viii. 10, ix. 1, 2 to show that the col- 
lection was taken up first of all churches at Corinth, and that, a year only before 
2 Corinthians was written, were. justified, it would be almost demonstrated that 
Galatians was written just before 1 Corinthians. (See Dr. David Brown’s note on 
1 Corinthians xvi. 1 in Schaffs Popular Commentary.) For 1 Corinthians would 
presuppose, then (xvi. 1), a communication to the Galatians less than a year before 
(2 Corinthians viii. 10), conveying a command as yet unfulfilled. But the lan- 
guage of 2 Corinthians viii. 10, ix. 1, 2 is strained in this application of it. It only 
says that the Corinthians preceded the Macedonians in this matter, and took up their 
collection the previous year, #.e., after 1 Corinthians, which was hence probably 
written before passover. ; , 
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this would give way before any evidence that the letter was written 
after 1 Corinthians; but in the absence of such evidence the 
probability is tangible, and if any further hints can be found in 
1 Corinthians pointing to the priority of Galatians, it will become 
strong. 

Such a further hint appears to be possibly lurking in the somewhat 
obscure passage, 1 Corinthians ix. 2: “If to others I am not an 
apostle, yet to you at least I am.” The apostle is commending the 
law of love to the Corinthians, and is appealing to them to embrace 
it by his own example. To enhance the value of this example he 
points out that he is free from all and an apostle. The mere asser- 
tion of this is enough for his present argument. But the presence of 
Judaizers (the Peter-party) at Corinth leads him to pause to prove it. 
Is it wrong to see in the tone he adopts in this proof a deeper and 
more serious worry than the stage of the Judaizing controversy at Cor- 
inth gave occasion for? At all events, in the midst of it he, quite 
needlessly for his purpose in this general context, introduces an allu- 
sion to certain others who denied his apostleship. This aA\os— 
which, moreover, is emphatically put forward—has been quite a 
puzzle to commentators. Hofmann and Holsten wish (plainly wrongly) 
to understand the dative to express relation, rather than judgment, 
and the dAAors to refer to believers not converted by Paul, —the Jewish- 
Christian party, or, as Hofmann prefers to say, with a reference to the 
arrangement reported in Galatians ii. 7-8, the Christians of the Cir- 
cumcision. Meyer sees in it a reference to the strangers who, non- 
Corinthians themselves, had brought Judaizing doctrines to Corinth. 
Certainly they were non-Corinthians, — but why “who had come to 
Corinth”? There is no hint in the passage of this, and it seems 
inconsistent with the emphasis that falls on dAdo in contrast with 
tpiv. Moreover, as the div are here not individuals, but a church, 
aAXots should be a church, or churches, too. Briefly, then, here is a 
reference, in a passage the tone of which betrays strong feeling, to 
some other church or churches than the Corinthians, which denied 
Paul’s apostleship. We immediately think of the Galatians, who 
alone, so far as we know, were before the Corinthians affected with 
this form of Judaizing error. It may add an additional plausibility to 
this supposition to note that this passage, 1 Corinthians ix. 1 sg. 
(especially verse 11), has some points of resemblance with a passage 
in Galatians (v. 6-8). Holsten has also pointed out that the use of 
the phrase “ Am I not free?” here (verse 1) finds its explanation in 
Galatians ii. 4, 5. On the whole a reference to the heresy of the 
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Galatians, which implies, as pointed out above, the epistle, seems 
somewhat likely here. 

Another passage of somewhat like character meets us at 1 Corin- 
thians vii. 17, where Paul after broadening the rule suggested in 
verses 8-16 into the general principle that each man is to continue 
in the condition in which God has called him, says that he thus com- 
mands in all the churches, and immediately illustrates it from circum- 
cision, inevitably suggesting to us the words at the end of Galatians 
(vi. 15) : “ For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision ; 
but a new creature” (cf also Galatians v. 6), which is very closely 
related to verse 19 of this chapter: “Circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing ; but a keeping of God’s commandments.” 
Apparently when the apostle speaks of commanding other churches, 
his mind goes back to the Galatians and he remembers what he has 
written tc them. This is natural if we assume that he had just com- 
pleted the Galatian letter when he was called upon to write 1 Corin- 
thians. And the very naturalness of the result of such an assumption 
raises a probability in its favor. 

Still another passage of similar character is worth adducing. It is 
found in 1 Corinthians iv. 17. The apostle beseeches the Corin- 
thians to imitate him in his freedom from party-spirit, and tells them 
that he sends Timothy to them for the very purpose of enabling them 

-to be the better imitators of him in his devotion to others and his 
inability to become a party leader. Hence Timothy will remind them 
“ of all his ways that are in Christ Jesus, even as everywhere, in every 
church he teaches.” The strength of this doubled universal is cer- 
tainly significant. And we may suppose that Paul had, under some 
temptation to the opposite conduct, lately taught some church some- 
thing that involved the refusal on his part to appear as a party leader 
and the disapproval in them of such party strife and division. Do we 
not again think of the Galatians? In whom else if not them can this 
pointed reference find its fulfilment? But if the reference be to the 
Galatians, it is, in the light of what we have discovered as to the 
time of the origin of Judaizing among them, to the Epistle to 
the Galatians. 

Of course, considered as proof this argument is very imperfect. 
What we are in search of is only some, even faint, hint to lead us in 
choosing between two opinions, either probable enough in itself, but 
neither of which has decisive evidence in its favor. The probability 
raised by each of the passages, which we have adduced, separately, 

is no doubt small. But it is worth remarking that that raised by each 
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is independent of all the others ; so that they are related cumulatively 
to one another. Apparently each raises a slight presumption in favor 
of the priority of Galatians to 1 Corinthians; the probability that 

. results from the cumulative union of 1 Corinthians ix. 2, vii. 17, and 
iv. 17 is large enough to be felt and estimated ; and therefore the sup- 
port which these three passages taken collectively give to the most 
natural implication of 1 Corinthians xvi. 1 is strong enough to make 
that implication somewhat the most probable one, — for their union 
with it too is cumulative. Thrown into the trembling balance, this 
final presumption seems to be enough to determine the dip of the 
scales to the side of the priority of Galatians to 1 Corinthians. The 
hints conveyed in these passages apparently stretch even to another 
point, and suggest that Galatians is only just earlier than 1 Corin- 
thians, — perhaps only a few weeks, scarcely many weeks. 

Some supporting considerations buttressing this conclusion might 
be suggested. Among them are the passages resembling each other 
that may be turned up in the two epistles, and the list of which is 
capable of considerable enlarging over what the “ Introductions ” usu- 
ally give. As an example 1 Corinthians x. 32-xi. 2 is quite worth 
comparing with Galatians iv. 12 sg. But not staying to dwell on what 
is already familiar, it may be well to call attention to two points con- 
nected with St. Paul’s sufferings, — the one with his internal sorrow, 
and the other with his bodily torture, — both of which seem to fall in 
with the order of the epistles which places Galatians first. When 

' Bishop Lightfoot represents the apostle’s sufferings as ever increasing 

until he came to Troas and thence to Macedonia where they reached 

their climax, before Titus’ coming relieved him, we cannot follow 
him. Paul himself says his sufferings did not cease when he reached 

Troas (2 Corinthians ii. 13), or even when he came to Macedonia 
(2 Corinthians vii. 5) ; but this is essentially different from saying 

that all this time they were increasing. On the contrary, such pas- 

sages as 2 Corinthians ii. 4 appear not obscurely to hint that his 
inner sorrows were at their climax when 1 Corinthians was written, 
though he struggled to prevent their expression in order to spare the 

Corinthians. Indeed, the free expression of his past griefs in 2 
Corinthians is proof enough that they were well past as he wrote, and 
Paul sets as the time of their greatest pressure the date of 1 Corin- 
thians. Now, if at this time he was suffering under the stunning 

blow of the Galatian apostasy as well as under the evil news from 

Corinth, his deep grief is explained. 

Again, the climax of his outer sufferings had been reached in Asia 
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(2 Corinthians i. 8-10). What desperate experience is here alluded 
to is, no doubt, not very clear. It seems obvious, however, that it is 
not the disturbance stirred up by Demetrius at Ephesus and recorded 
in Acts xix. That uproar did not bring the apostle into personal 
suffering, and he left Ephesus immediately afterwards. The narrative 
in 2 Corinthians seems to exclude any later occasion from considera- 
tion. Nothing appears in Acts or the Epistles so suitable for the 
reference as the allusion to the fighting with beasts, dropped some- 
what incidentally at 1 Corinthians xv. 32 — there passed over lightly 
in accordance with the intention of the apostle recorded in 2 Corin- 
thians ii. 4, but here in accordance with the altered character of his 
writing dwelt more fully upon. Indeed, the manner in which the 
apostle here describes his trial, almost implies that it had been 
already alluded to between him and the Corinthians. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that there exists no decisive reason for explaining 
_ away the hint in 1 Corinthians xv. 32 as if it were meant only figura- 
tively. But if we assume that such a fighting with beasts did occur 
at Ephesus, the rather obscure verse at Galatians vi. 17, “From 
henceforth let no man trouble me: for I bear branded on my body 
the marks of Jesus,” receives a ready explanation. And its implica- 
tion that the experience was recent, accords with the supposition that 
Galatians was written immediately before 1 Corinthians, before the 
. writing of which the -beast-fighting had occurred. Moreover the 
hints in these two epistles that have been read by some as imply- 
ing that the apostle was ill at the time that he wrote them, and espe- 
cially the large, painfully-formed and misshapen letters with which 
he wrote his accustomed line or two at the end of the Epistle to the 
Galatians (Galatians vi. 11), are explained, if we assume that he had 
been thrown to the beasts shortly before these letters were written, 
and was still suffering from the deadly injuries then received. 


In the light of these considerations we may be able to come to a 
provisional conclusion concerning the date of the Galatian letter. In 
accordance with its resemblances with Romans and 2 Corinthians, we 
must place its origin somewhat near the dates of those epistles. In 
accordance with the ovrws rayxéws of i. 6, the reference of which is no 
doubt to the time of the conversion of the Galatians, but, conjoined 
with that, also to the time of his last seeing them: “I marvel that 
you are so quickly [after your acceptance of him and my experience 
of your hold upon him]” (cf the context) — we must place it not 
too long after the apostle’s second visit. In accordance with its 
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hints as to its place in the history of the apostle’s personal suffering, 
external or internal, we must place it almost contemporaneous with 1 
Corinthians. And in accordance with some seeming allusions to it 
in 1 Corinthians, we must place it before 1 Corinthians. We pro- 
pose, therefore,’to assume provisionally that the epistle was written at 
Ephesus, about or somewhat earlier than the passover time of the 
year, A.D. 57, and only a few weeks at most before 1 Corinthians. 
This conclusion is not firm ; it can be readily overturned by any real 
evidence to the contrary. But in the lack of decisive evidence either 
way, it appears to be the most probable conclusion attainable. 














































SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 


Servant of Jehovah.’ 


Isaiah \ii. 13-iii. 
BY REV. R. P. STEBBINS, D.D. 


PROPOSE in this paper to inquire, and if possible to determine, 

who the “servant of the Lord” is who is spoken of in Isaiah, 
chaps. xl.-lv., and more especially in the chapters lii..13-liii. It 
is not my purpose to give a history of opinions on this subject or a 
catalogue of writers and works which have discussed it. The results 
of my own study, almost entirely independent of commentaries, is 
what I wish to present in this paper and all I propose to offer. Were 
I to attempt to give a summary of criticisms and opinions, I should 
not only fail of doing justice to the subject, but detain you to listen 
to a recital of what you all know. equally well with myself at least, 
and probably better than I do. 
- The main, if not the exclusive purpose of the prophet is to remove 
the despondency, and enliven the hopes of the captive people as 
the day of their deliverance is drawing near. He kindles with 
prophetic enthusiasm as he sees the tribes gathering, the desert 
becoming a garden to refresh them on their way, and Zion arising 
from her ruins and putting on her princely robes. The mountains 
and the hills break forth into singing, and all the trees of the field 
clap their hands to welcome back the exiles. The cypress tree 
grows up instead of the thorn, and instead of the bramble the 
myrtle tree, that their homeward journey may be pleasant and their 
home attractive. 

The style of the writer is lofty, diffuse, and figurative. He abounds 
in personification especially, the most bold and impressive of all the 
figures of speech, and one most difficult of all to sustain at great 
length without occasionally lapsing into the literal style, as every 
one knows who has ever attempted to sustain a personification 
running through even a page. How much more difficult to con- 





1 Read in June, 1885. 
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sistently carry it through several pages, applied to different 
conditions. 

Whether the “servant” spoken of in chaps. lii. 13-liii. is a 
personification or a literal use of the word is the question before 
me. If it is a personification, and the personification is perfectly 
adhered to, the work attributed to it, the feelings cherished, the 
sufferings endured, the hopes indulged, the sacrifices made, would 
still be described precisely as they would be if the “ servant” was a 
real person; and it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine which interpretation was the correct one. 

It is agreed on all sides, I believe, that this personification, if it is 
one, is correctly sustained throughout with but one exception, which 
exception is inconsistent with the “servant’s ” being a literal person, 
and indicates a personification. But whether this is a valid exception 
is a matter of dispute among writers, and I omit its consideration till 
a subsequent part of my paper, since other portions of this section 
of the prophecy may aid us in determining it. 

Some ‘critics have endeavored to bar all questions respecting the 
real personality of the “servant” here spoken of, by appealing to the 
use made of this passage by the writers of the New Testament, and 
by the reported sayings of Jesus himself. If the Master and his 
apostles have so referred to this passage as to decide the question 
whether the servant is a real person and not a personification, there 
is no more to be said on the subject by a believer in their authority 
in the premises. The only question which can be raised by us, there- 
fore, is, Do they thus decide it? It is necessary, therefore, to seek a 
correct answer to this preliminary question. 

Because passages in the Old Testament, descriptions of persons and 
events, are quoted and applied to persons and events in the New 
Testament, it does not necessarily follow that the Old Testament 
writer or speaker had the same person or event in view to which the 
New Testament writer or speaker applies them. It is too well known 
for me to discuss it, in this presence, that quotations are often made 
from the Old Testament by speakers and writers in the New, simply 
to illustrate the subject before them, to enforce the truth which they 
are stating, to prove the doctrine which they are maintaining, as well 
as to show that a prediction of the person or event which they are 
describing is accomplished. What passages are or are not thus quoted 
as the fulfilment of predictions in this original meaning and intent, I 
do not pause to show, but only state the fact of other purposes of 
quotations, that it may not lie in the way of a connected discussion 
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of my subject. I will only say, that there is no passage quoted from 
the section of the prophecy which I am to examine, which in the 
Jorm of the quotation so strongly indicates that it is the literal fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy as that in Matt. ii. 15, “‘and he [Jesus] was there 
[in Egypt] until the death of Herod: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the Lord through the prophet saying, Out of Egypt 
did I call my son.” It is not only conceded, but maintained on all 
sides, that what is here quoted is not a prophecy, but a simple historical 
. Statement of the fact that Jehovah had called Israel his people, when 
he was a child, out of Egypt, which people he calls his “son.” With 
this passage as a typical illustration of the manner in which the New 
Testament writers quote and apply passages from the Old Testament, 
I proceed to examine the quotations made by them from the section 
of Isaiah now before me for interpretation. 

Paul, Rom. x. 16, quotes Isaiah liii. 1, as describing fitly the slow 
progress which the gospel was making, “ For Isaiah saith, Lord, who 
hath believed our report?” and John xii. 38 quotes the same passage 
to illustrate the unbelief of those who had heard the teachings of 
Jesus, using this formula, “That the word of Isaiah the prophet might 
be fulfilled which he spake,” “Who hath believed our report and to 
whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” This formula of 
quotation is not nearly as strong as that used in quoting Hosea, and 

. is far from proving that the prophet had the teachings of Jesus in his 
mind when he spoke it. Indeed, the prophet appears to some critics 
to be speaking of himself and not of the “servant.” 

Again: Isaiah liii. 4 is quoted in Matt. viii. 17, with this formula, 
‘And Jesus healed all that were sick : that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, ‘ Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our diseases.’” This formula is not as strong as that used 
in quoting Hosea, which we know was only an adaptation of his lan- 
guage to a modern event. Besides, this is not an exact quotation of 
the prophet’s words, showing that it was not quoted as froof but as 
illustration.’ 

The 7th and 8th verses of chap. liii. are quoted in Acts viii. 32, 33 
as a portion of scripture which the eunuch was reading when Philip 
fell in with him. The passages read thus : — 


“ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; 

And as a lamb before his shearers is dumb, 

So he openeth not his mouth. 

Tn his humiliation his judgment was taken away; 
His generation who shall declare?” 
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And when the eunuch said to Philip, “I pray thee, of whom speaketh 
the prophet this? of himself or of some other?” “ Philip beginning 
from this scripture preached unto him Jesus.” Well might Philip do 
so without saying that the prophet had Jesus in his mind when he 
spoke these words, but some one who suffered for his people’s aid, — 
a most appropriate and touching text to illustrate the sufferings of the 
Saviour. We probably have not all that Philip said on this occasion. 
We are not told that he answered the eunuch’s question directly. He - 
may have waived the question, and commenced at once to preach 
Jesus, as the occasion was so opportune. Ministers to-day appropriate 
and use passages in the New Testament with much greater freedom 
than Philip used this, if he did not think the prophet had Jesus of 
Nazareth in his mind. At all events, the language here used does not 
prove, if it may imply, that the prophet spoke of Jesus. Waiving, 
then, any positive opinion on the subject, and remitting a final decision 
of its application till further evidence of the prophet’s use of the word 
“servant” is found, I proceed to examine the remaining places in 
which this section is quoted in the New Testament. 

In Luke xxii. 37 Jesus quotes Isaiah liii. 12, “ He was numbered 
with the transgressors” with these words, “this which is written 
must be fulfilled in me. . . for that which concerneth me hath ful- 
filment or an end” ; a very appropriate application of language used 
of another to himself. If anything implies that the prophet had refer- 
ence to Jesus, it must be found in the last clause, “for the things 
concerning me have an end,” or “that which concerneth me hath ful- 
filment.” The translation of this clause I do not think is a good one, 
and possibly our Saviour’s words are not fully reported. The phrase 
kal yap Ta mept éuov réXos Exec may be freely rendered, “ for indeed so 
my work has its end,” that is, to be “numbered with the transgres- 
sors.” 

Peter quotes, in 1 Peter ii. 22-24, the following disconnected 
fragments from Isaiah liii., with this introduction, “Christ also 
suffered for you, leaving you an example that ye should follow in 
his steps. Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, 
threatened not; but committed Aimse/f to him that judgeth right- 
eously: who of his own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree, 
that we, having died unto sins, might live unto righteousness, by 
whose stripes ye are healed. For ye were going astray like lost 
sheep.” 

It will be seen at a glance that this is not a verbal quotation, and 
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that it is interspersed with remarks by the apostle. The language used 
by the prophet is strikingly descriptive of Christ, and the apostle used 
this sacred language in his teaching of what Christ had done for the 
world, to give it force and significance. 

These are all the instances in which any portion of this section of 
the prophecy is quoted in the New Testament. It is obvious that 
none of these passages are so quoted and used as to prove that the 
prophet had in mind the incidents and persons to which or whom 
the persons making the quotations applied them. They are all 
appropriate expressions of a condition of suffering and trial such as 
our Saviour passed: through, and may well have been used to describe 
them ; but whether or not the prophet did have him in mind while 
writing must be determined by the general drift of his thought, the 
evident purpose of the previous portion of his prophecy, and the way 
in which he uses the word “ servant,” whether as a personification or 
of a real person ; and if as a personification, what is personified ; and 
if as a real person, who he is. 

First, then, what is the general drift of thought in the previous 
portion of this prophecy ? 

The prophet’s mind, as is evident from chapters xl.-lii. 12, is 
entirely occupied in describing the captive Fewish people, the deso- 
late condition of their country, the ruins of their cities, the suffering 
of those carried captive, and the near approach of their release, their 

’ departure from Babylon, their journey across the country to their 
fathers’ homes, and the rebuilding of their cities and temple, and the 
joy they would feel in their deliverance and rebuilt homes and cities, 
and replanted vineyards. 

The people, the nation, are spoken of as the “ Servant of Jehovah” ; 
and their sufferings and captivity and release are spoken of under 
that name. The low origin of the nation, the watchful care and pro- 
tection of their God, Jehovah, their unfilialness and frequent rebel- 
lions against him, and the ruin of their land, and their captivity, 

are described under the name of a “servant”; so, also, is their 

deliverance and subsequent prosperity. 

Near the close of this section (chaps. xl.-lv.), the people are per- 
sonified as a woman, — the mother of the nation, — as divorced for 
cause, as suffering in destitution (as the “servant” suffered in his 
exile), but to be restored, and prosperity and multitudes of children 
to be given her (chap. liv.). Then, as the people— both servant 
and handmaid —are soon to be established again in the land, the 
prophet, in loftiest periods, calls upon them to accept the approach- 
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ing deliverance with devout thanksgiving and inspired alacrity, and 
not linger by the way as they pass under the waving palm-branches, 
and behold the rejoicing hill-tops of their native land. 

The nation, thus personified as both “servant” and “ handmaid,” 
is fully described in all its rebellions, exile, sufferings, release, return, 
and prosperity. Keeping this style of the prophet constantly in 
mind, there will be but little difficulty in interpreting, here and there, 
a sentence or paragraph which otherwise would be obscure, and in 
accounting for an occasional real or apparent lapse of the personifi- 
cation into literalism, and an apparent confusion of singular and 
plural pronouns, and second and third persons. I have already said 
that the continuation of a personification through even one page, 
without any violation of its use, would be difficult ; much more, then, 
would it be so to continue it, as does this prophet, through fourteen 
chapters. 

I have offered no proof that, in chapters previous to chap. lii. 13, 
the Jewish people are spoken of personified as a person, or “‘ser- | 
vant,” and it can hardly be necessary to offer any proof of it in this 
presence: yet, for the sake of completeness and to give impressive- 
ness to the opinion that the same personification of the nation is con- 
tinued through chap. lii. 13-liii., I will examine the manner in which 
the personification is treated, as well as the fact that it is made in the 
previous chapters. 

The nation is called the “servant” (chap. xli. 8, 9): “Thou, 
Israel, art my servant, Jacob, whom I have chosen, the seed of 
Abraham, my friend, whom I have taken from the ends of the earth, 
and called thee from the chief men thereof, and said unto thee, Thou 
art my servant . . . and I have not cast thee away. (14) Fear not, 
thou worm Jacob, [and] ye men of Israel, I will help shee.” 

Again, in chapter xlii. 1, the prophet says, “Behold my servand, 
whom I uphold ; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth ; I have put 
my Spirit upon him, and he shall bring forth judgment to the nations. 
. . » (6, 7) I the Lord give thee a light unto the nations, and have 
called thee to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners out of 
the dungeon. . . (16) I will bring the blind by a way that they know 
not . .. I will make the darkness light before them, and the crooked 
places straight. . . . (18) Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye 
may see. Who is blind, but my servant? or deaf as my messenger that 
I sent? Who is blind as he that is at peace with me, and blind as 
the Lorad’s servant? ... (22) But this is a PEOPLE robbed and 
spoiled ; they are all of them snared in holes, and they are hid in 
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prison houses. (24) Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the 
robbers ? did not the Lord, he against whom we have sinned, in whose 
ways they would not walk, neither were hey obedient unto his law. 
Therefore he poured upon Hmm the fury of his anger, . . . and it set 
HIM On fire round about, yet HE knew it not; . . . HE laid it not to 
heart.” 
The prophet continues his personification in chap. xliii. 1, and says, 
“‘ Thus saith the Lord that made thee, O Jacob, and that formed thee, 
O Israel ; fear not, for Ihave redeemed thee. . . . (5) Fear not; I 
will bring thy seed from the east, and GATHER “hee from the west: 
. - - (6) my sons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth. . . . Bring forth the dnd people that have eyes, and the deaf 
that have ears. ... (10) Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and 
my servant whom I have chosen; ... (12) there was no strange 
.god among you: therefore ye are my witnesses.” Through the rest 
of this chapter the singular and plural numbers, and the second and 
third persons, are very frequently interchanged, when the same sub- 
ject is spoken of as literal or personified. ‘“O Jacob, thou hast not 
honored me with thy sacrifices. . .. (24) Thou hast wearied me with 
thine iniquities. . . . (28) Therefore I will make Jacob a curse, and 
Israel a reviling (reproach). (Chap. xliv.1) Yet now hear, O Jacob, 
my servant, and Israel, whom I have chosen, the Lord made thee ; 
fear not, O Jacob, my servant, and Israel, whom I have chosen. . . . 
I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed.” After sarcastically describing 
the making of a heathen god, he says, (21) ‘“ Remember these things, 
O Jacob, and Israel, for THou art my servant. I have formed thee ; 
thou art my servant. Thou shalt not be forgotten of me. I+have 
blotted out as a thick cloud “hy fransgressions.” Then follows a 
promise of deliverance by Cyrus, and the building of the waste 
places of Judah (chaps. xlv., xlvi., xlvii.), and also of the destruction 
of Babylon. Nothing is said of Jacob as a “servant,” or of Israel as 
a chosen one. 

In chap. xlviii. 1 the house of Jacob is addressed, and the Lord says 
(10) : “I have chosen shee in the furnace of affliction. (20) Go ye 
forth of Babylon. The Lord hath redeemed his servant Facob. (xlix.1) 
Listen, O isles, unto me. . . . The Lord hath called me from the 
womb. . . . He hath made my mouth a sharp sword, . . . and he 
said to me, Thou art my SERVANT, Jsrael, in whom I will be glorified. 
But J said, 7 have labored in vain; / have spent my strength for 
naught and vanity. . . . And now saith the Lord that formed me... 

to be his servant, to bring Facob to him again, and that Israel be gath- 
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ered unto him. . . . Yea, he saith, Is it too high a thing that shou 
shouldst be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Facob and to restore 
the preserved of Israel: ( will give THEE for a light to the Gentiles 
(nations), that THOU mayst be my salvation to the ends of the earth. ... 
Thus saith the Lord . . . to Aim whom man despiseth, to him whom 
the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, Kings shall see and arise, 
princes, and they shall worship, because the Lord is faithful . . . who 
hath chosen thee. I have helped thee, I will preserve chee, and will give . 
thee for a covenant of the people, to raise up this land, to make them 
inherit the desolate heritages. Sing, O heavens, .. . for the Lord 
hath comforted his feopf/e, and will have compassion upon the 


afflicted.” 


This strain of promise of deliverance and richest blessings to follow 
it, with the personification of the people as a woman, goes on to the 
13th verse of chapter lii..—the commencement of the section to 
be interpreted as to the meaning of “servant.” 

Though I have dwelt so long on the aéributes and services and 
sufferings of the servant of the Lord, described in these chapters, I 
cannot resist the temptation to quote a few more passages respecting 
him in this concluding chapter (1. 1). “Thus saith the Lord: 
Where is the bill of your mother’s divorcement? . . . To which of 
my creditors have I sold you? ... For your iniguities were you 
sold, and for your ¢ransgressions was your mother put away. (4) The 
Lord hath given me the tongue of them that are taught, . . . that / 
should sustain Aim that is weary. I turned not away backward ; I 
gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair: I hid not my face from shame and sfitting. . . . Who is 
among you that feareth the Lord and obeyeth the voice of his ser- 
vant? (li. 1) Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn, and to the 
hole of the pit whence ye were digged. . . . The captive exiles shall 
speedily be loosed: for I am the Lord thy God. . . . Awake, awake, 
put on thy strength, O Zion. Break forth into singing, ye waste 
places of Jerusalem ; for the Lord hath comforted Ais people, he hath 
redeemed Ferusalem.” 

By this examination of the previous chapters we find that the peo- 
ple or nation personified as a “Servant of the Lord,” is said to be 
“ feeble,” a “worm ” (xli. 14), “afflicted” (xlviii. 10 ; xlix. 13 ; li. 21), 
“despised,” “abhorred” (xlix. 7) ; against whom men were “enraged,” 
“incensed” (xli. 11; xlv. 24); he is “poor” and “needy” (xli. 
17). This servant is said to be “blind” and “deaf” (xliii. 8; 
xlii. 16, 18, 19 ; xlviii. 8), the “friend of God,” yet “robbed,” “ plun- 
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dered,” a “spoil,” “ bound in prison,” and “prisoners” (xlii. 22, 25 ; 
xlix. 9), “witnesses” of Jehovah (xliii. 10) ; he is given up asa “curse” 
and “reproach” (xliii. 28), “reviled” (li. 7), whose transgressions 
have vanished like a cloud, and whose “sins” like a mist (xliv. 22) ; 
“redeemed,” taken away for “nought” (lii. 5), yet is said to be “ pre- 
cious,” “ honorable ” (xliii. 4), “loved,” as released from captivity in 
Babylon (xlviii.20). The personified people, called Jacob and Israel, 
“the servant of the Lord,” is said to be given up for a “spoil” be- 
cause “WE have sinned against the Lord, and in whose ways THEY 
would not walk. Therefore, the Lord poured out upon Hm the fury 
of his anger and set HIM on fire, yet HE knew not ; and it burned Hm, 
yet HE laid it not to heart. 

For similar instances of change of pronouns referring to the same 
subject see Hosea, chap. ix. 1-5, Rejoice not, O Israel; “thou” ; 
“her”; “they”; “ye”; Hosea, chap. x. 1-3, Israel is an empty 
vine; “he”; “they”; “we”; “us.” 

It will be seen at a glance that the same terms are used in 
describing the “servants,” the personified people, in these chapters 
as are used in chaps. lii. 13-iii. 

In two passages of the prophecy preceding (lii. 13-liii.), Zion is 
personified as a woman, so that we have a “ handmaid,” as well as a 
“servant,” representing the people, and the language used in describ- 
ing her will illustrate still further the language which is used of the 
“servant.” The passages are chaps. xlix. 14-26; 1. 1; and li. 10- 
li. 12. She is spoken of as “ unfruitful,” “ childless,” an “ exile,” 
an “outcast,” “oppressed,”~ “ divorced,’ “dismissed for the sins 
of the people, as having drunk the cup of the Lord's fury to the 
dregs,” as “ afflicted,” “ deserted,” “ captive” ; but to be “ ransomed,” 
“ restored.” ‘The personified people as “ handmaid” is represented 
in the same manner as when personified as “servant.” Uniting the 
condition of the “handmaid” with that of the “servant,” and also 
the terms in which her condition is described, — we have the key to 
the intepretation of the meaning of the prophet, when he speaks of the 
servant of the Lord in lii. 13-liii. But confirmation of the accuracy of 
this interpretation should not be omitted. 

A particular examination of two other passages will render still 
further aid in obtaining the exact meaning of the prophet in the sec- 
tion referred to ; they are chaps. xlii. 1-16 and xlix. 1-13. 

There would be no difficulty whatever in understanding the “ ser- 
vant’ named in these two passages, as being the personified, ideal 
“people, were it not that the real, captive, imprisoned, scattered people 
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are to be released by him, to be gathered by him. That is, the zdea/, 
personified Israel would be represented as blessing and restoring, 
as the “servant” of God, the vea/, captive Israel. Jehovah says, 
“Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in whom my soul 
delighteth ; I have put my sfirit upon him. He shall give laws to 
the nations. He shall not strive nor cry. . . . He shall not fail, nor 
become weary, until he shall have established laws in the earth, and 
distant nations shall wait for instruction. . . . Thus saith Jehovah. .. . 
I have called shee for deliverance ; I will hold shee by the hand; I 
will defend chee, and make thee a mediator to the people, a light to the 
nations, to open the diind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house. I am 
Jehovah, that is my name, and my glory [my chosen people] will I 
not give to another [nation], nor my praise [worship due me] to 
graven images. . . . I will show myself against my enemies, I will lay 
waste mountains and hills. . . . Then I will lead the Bump in an 
unknown way, I will not forsake them.” Such is the main course of 
thought in the first passage. That those in prisons and dound are the 
captive Israelites is made clear by the twenty-second verse: “And 
yet it is a robbed and plundered people, they are all of them dound in. - 
prisons, and hid in dungeons ; they have become a spoil.” 

The second passage, xlix. 1-13, is of the same character, except 
that the servant, “who is called at birth, who is to raise up the tribes 
‘of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel, to be made the light 
of the nations, he who is despised by men, and abhorred by the 
people, the servant of tyrants,” is said to be “Israel” in the third 
verse ; and he is said to be for a “ mediator for the people, to restore 
the land, to distribute the desolated inheritances, to say to the pris- 
oners, Go forth ; to them that are in darkness, Come to the light... 
for Jehovah comforteth his people, and hath compassion on his 
afflicted ones.” We are required by this passage to adopt the inter- 
pretation that personified, ideal Israel is to succor, deliver, restore 
REAL CAPTIVE Israel. But if this interpretation is demanded here by 
the explicit statements of the text, it may be adopted in the previous 
passage if it meets the exigencies of the case. That the former 
passage refers to the same person or personification, as the latter, is 
made ciear by his characteristics and his work. He is to lead back 
the people from captivity, and to establish them in the land. This 
complication of the figure may seem to us hard and unintelligible. 
It is made so, however, by the length of the passages, and by the 
minuteness of the description, and not by the figure itself. I will 
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refer to one or two brief personifications to show this. ‘“ Thus saith 
Jehovah, Where is the bill of your mother’s divorcement, by which I 
dismissed her? Or, who is he among my creditors to whom I sold 
you? Behold for your iniquities are ye sold, and for your transgres- 
sions was your mother dismissed (1.1). Here the mother is the 
personified nation, and she is represented as dismissed for the sins of 
the people, that is, for the sins of the nation itself as a whole. So 
the ideal, personified nation is represented as suffering for the sins of 
the real, sinning people; precisely the figure in the two passages 
named above, but not carried to such length of description as to 
seem awkward, confused. In chap. xl. 1, 21, Zion, the city, is personi- 
fied, and represented as childless, and says to herself as she sees the 
people return, her children gather around her, “I surely was child- 
less and unfruitful, an exile and an outcast; who then hath brought 
me these. Behold, I was left alone ; these, then, where were they?” 
Here it is evident that the ideal, childless city is represented also as 
the captive people, for how could a literal city be an exile? 

This, then, is the result of our examination respecting the use and 
meaning of the word “servant,” or phrases, “my servant,” “his 
servant,” in this part of Isaiah, till we come to its use in the section 
under consideration. It means the people of Israel, the ideal Facob, 
the nation personified. It never refers to a personage yet fo come, 
but to one already come, whose work of deliverance, of instruction, 
is now going on, or soon to commence. 

We are now ready to inquire whether any new person, or usage of 
the word or phrase, “servant,” or “servant of the Lord,” is introduced 
in chaps. lii. 13-liii. To aid usin determining this point, we must call 
to mind again the drift of the prophecy or discourse, and its harmony 
or discordance with what precedes, where the same phraseology is 
used. The section properly commences with chap. lii., 13th verse, 
and ends with chap. lv. From chap. lii. 13 to the end of chap. liii. 
is an account of the condition, sufferings, and triumph of the 
“ servant” of the Lord ; in chap. liv. is a description of the condition, © 
bereavements, and blessedness of the ““handmaid” of the Lord. Chap. 
lv. contains a triumphant call to the people tu accept the divine 
deliverance, and go forth from their captivity with joy, amidst moun- 
tains and hills singing, and trees clapping their hands. With this 
section ends this particular form of presenting the subject. The word 
“servant” is not used in the rest of the book. 

Let us now return to a more particular examination of the first 
division of the section including chaps, lii. 13-liii. The “servant” 
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of the Lord is represented as about to “prosper,” to be “ exalted,” 
“set on high,” and “greatly exalted”; as many nations as were 
“amazed” at his “ disfigured” and “ marred visage,” so many nations 
shall exu/¢ on account of him, and de si/ent before him, for they will 
be duméd in view of his unexpected greatness. But who believes us 
when we say this, and who has recognized the power of Jehovah 
toward this nation, even among ourselves? For he, “the servant” 
of the Lord, grew up unobserved like a tender plant, from a dry soil, 
there was nothing @¢ractive about him to awaken delight in him. He 
was despised rather, and forsaken, sorrowful, and diseased, and we 
esteemed him not. But he bore our diseases and we esteemed him 
smitten of God. But for our transgressions he was wounded, for our 
iniquities he was bruised, and by his stripes are we healed; we were 
all straying like lost sheep, but Jehovah laid on him the iniquity of us 
all, yet he was as a damb, he opened not his mouth. He was taken 
away by oppression, and who of that generation would consider that 
he was cut off from the land of the living, that for the transgression 
of my people chastisement was upon “hem? He was buried with 
the wicked, with the rich was his sepulchre, although he had done zo 
wrong. Though Jehovah did d7uise him severely, since he gave him- 
self a sacrifice for sin, he shall see posterity; free from his sorrows, 
he shall be satisfied. My righteous servant by his knowledge shall 
lead many to righteousness, whose zniguities he bore. Therefore will 
I give him a portion with the mighty, with heroes shall he divide the 
spoil, because he poured out his soul unto death, and was numbered 
with transgressors. It will be perceived that there is nothing affirmed 
of the “servant” here which has not been affirmed or implied of him 
elsewhere if we remember the force of figurative language, and that 
details include no more than the general statement under which they 
fall. The servant is despised, suffers, dies (as a nation), ¢riumphs. 
That the servant here described is the personified, ideal, chosen 
people is distinctly hinted in the eighth verse, where it is said that 
“for the transgression of my people chastisement or smiting was 
upon ¢hem.” I know that there is a discussion among grammarians 
and commentators respecting the number of the pronoun in 4~45, but 
the common usage, as all admit, is plural, and some of the best critics 
contend that it is mever used in the singular, unless in a very few 
cases as a substitute for a noun of multitude, still retaining its plural 
meaning. Therefore, unless reasons to the contrary are most impera- 
tive, even to altering the text, the pronoun should here be taken as a 
plural. Some of the most able ‘orthodox critics more than admit, 
they maintain this. 
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The “servant” of the Lord here spoken of, then, is the Jersonified, 
ideal, chosen people ; and this personified person is said, by the double 
figure noticed before as used by this writer in his personifications, to 
have suffered for the sins of the rea/, iiteral people. But blessing 
was in store for him, the future was all radiant with glory. The Lord 
would reward him for all his sufferings. 

That this view may be still further confirmed, let us notice for one 
moment the next personification of the people as the handmaid of 
the Lord. She is exhorted to sing and shout; for though desolate, 
her children shall be more than of a married woman. “Thy pos- 
terity shall inherit the nations and people the desolate cities. Fear 
not, blush not, for thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth (“hy ow 
origin), and the reproach of thy widowhood (captivity) shalt thou 
remember no more. For thy husband is thy Maker. For as a ~ 
woman forsaken and deeply afflicted hath Jehovah recalled thee, and 
as a wife wedded in youth that hath been rejected, saith God. Fora 
little moment I have forsaken thee ; but in mercy will I GaTHER thee. 
I call special attention to the word gather, ere which implies plu- 
rality, the people of which the handmaid is ‘the personification, as 
in chap. xliii.5. Fear not, for I am with thee. I will bring thy 
children from the east, and gather them from the west. In overflow- 
ing wrath 1 hid my face from thee for a moment, but with ever/ast- 
ing kindness 1 will have mercy upon thee; as in the time of Noah 
I swore, so now I] swear, that I will not be angry with thee, saith 
Jehovah, that hath pity on thee. O thou afflicted, beaten with the 
storm, destitute of consolation, behold, I lay thy stones in cement of 
vermillion. All thy children shall be taught of Jehovah ; great shall 
be the prosperity of thy children. No weapon shall prosper against 
thee.” 

This outline of the prophet’s description shows that the “ servant” 
and “handmaid” are the same, the people personified. This last 

passage cam mean nothing else. They together are the climax of the 
prophet’s endeavor to describe the sufferings and future triumphs of 
the chosen people of God, under the figure of a person, his servant 
Jacob, and he now breaks forth into an exultant appeal to the peo- 
ple to accept the promised deliverance, “Ho every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters.” 

There are some clauses in chap. liii. which seem at first view 
incongruous with such an interpretation. But when we remember the 
difficulty attending writing a long and specific personification, I do 
not think the incongruities referred to are very marked, at least not 
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sufficiently marked to raise any serious objection to this interpretation 
which so harmonizes with the style of the prophet elsewhere, and 
with the current of his thoughts both before and after the passage. 

I understand, then, by the “servant” of Jehovah, in the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, the personified, chosen people, Israel, described as 
suffering pain and reproaches for the sins of the real people. I do not 
understand the body of the prophets, or any one prophet, or the 
good people of Israel, though this ideal people'are generally repre- 
sented as good. The mere fact that the sufferings described are all 
past would show that a future event was not spoken of, nor a person 
of a future period described. Nor does the fact that the “servant” 
is said to be buried prove that a real person, and not the personified 

nation, is intended ; for the prophet Ezekiel, who lived at the same 
' time as our prophet, speaks of the nasion as being buried, and as 
coming forth out of their graves to return to their own country (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 12). “O my people, I will open your graves, and cause you to 
come up out of your graves, and bring you into the land of Israel. 
And ye shall know that I am the Lord when I have opened your 
graves, O my people, and brought you up out of your graves, and 
shall put my spirit in you ; and you shall live, and I shall place you in 
your own land.” 

Hosea uses the same bold personification (chap. xiii. 14) : “I will 
ransom them [the people] from the power of the grave. I will redeem 
them from death. O death, where are thy plagues? O grave, where 
is thy destruction?” Isaiah expresses the deliverance of the people 
from captivity in still bolder language (chap. xxvi. 19) : “Thy dead 
shall live; my dead bodies shall arise. Awake, and sing, ye that 
dwell in the dust. . . . The earth shall cast forth the dead.” And, 
while I cannot press the passage as confirming my interpretation of 
Isaiah liii. 9, I take the liberty of quoting Daniel xii. 2. I under- 
stand the prophet to be speaking of the rescue of the conquered nation 
from its conquerors, and the restoration of its patriots to everlasting 
honor, and of its traitors to everlasting contempt: “And many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake ; some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to everlasting shame and contempt.” 

As I have before stated, there are no terms used in the passage 
which cannot be understood of the peop/e personified, as well as of a 
real, literal person, because a personification, so far as the use of lan- 
guage is concerned, 1s a real, Literal person. The question is not, 
therefore, whether the language is appropriate to a personification, but 
whether it is appropriate to a person ; for, if it is suitable to the latter, 
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it is demanded by the former. Its appropriateness to a person is self- 
evident, as the testimony of the great body of critics shows ; it is 
therefore appropriate to a personification. The only question, there- 
fore, is whether this is a personification; and this question I have 
attempted to answer as fully as the brief time allotted to this paper 
permits. There are several important matters of criticism incidentally 
connected with the main subject which it would be very interesting 
to consider, but must be omitted, as their discussion would add noth- 
ing to the force of the argument which I have presented in support of 
the view which I take of the passage which I have criticised. 
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The Date of the Korah-psalms.’ 
BY PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 


HE difficulties of psalm-criticism are well known: the definite 
historical references in the psalms are few, the linguistic indi- 
cations are rarely decisive, and the text is sometimes corrupt ; and 
further the development of the Israelitish literary and religious history 
has not been so worked out as always to furnish trustworthy notes of 
date. I do not hope to be able to fix the places of the Korah-psalms 
with certainty, or to do anything more than state the points involved, 
mark out more precisely the problem, and thus possibly take one 
step towards its solution. 

This group embraces Pss. xlii.—xlix., Ixxxiv., Ixxxv., Ixxxvii., and 
possibly Ixxxviii., though this last is also ascribed in the title to 
Heman the Ezrahite. Of the “sons of Korah” given in the titles as 
the authors of these psalms we know very little. Of an assumed 
ancestor Korah, a descendant of Levi, we have a history in Ex. vi. 21, 
24, Numb. xvi., and his genealogy is given in 1 Chr. vi. 7 ff. [Eng. 
Vers. 22 ff.] and 18-23 [33-38] ; Korahites are described as soldiers, 
1 Chr. xii. 6 (but these appear to be Benjaminites, ver. 2), temple- 
doorkeepers, 1 Chr. xxvi. 1-19, and singers, 1 Chr. xxv., in David’s 
time, and in Jehoshaphat’s time as singers, 2 Chr. xx. 19 ; after the 
exile they appear as porters, 1 Chr. ix. 19, and as in charge of things 
baked, 31, but not as singers; in Nehemiah, stuangely enough, 
considering the relation of that book to Chronicles, they are not 
mentioned, for in Neh. xi. 19, xii. 25 (comp. 1 Chr. ix. 17) there is 
no sign that the men named are Korahites. Thus the existence of a 
body of singers of this name depends on the book of Chronicles and 
the titles of the psalms, two questionable sources. The disposition 
of Chronicles to embellish its narratives and transfer to early times 
the institutions of its own would lead us to be cautious in accepting 
its ritual statements, and a comparison with the book of Kings tends 
to throw doubt on the réle assigned by the Chronicler to the Kora- 
hites under David and Jehoshaphat. On the other hand there is no 
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reason to doubt that Korahite singers existed in the Chronicler’s 
time (c. B.C. 320-300), and if in his time, then probably earlier, 
though how much earlier it is hard to say, perhaps under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The precise form “sons of Korah” does not occur in 
Chronicles: in 1 Chr. xiv. the Levitical singers are distributed under 
the three leaders, Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthum ; but in 2 Chr. xx. 
19 the double plural “sons of the Korahites” may be regarded as. 
equivalent to the form in the psalm-title. Probably there was, from 
the fifth century on, a Levitical family of singers called the “Bene: 
Korah,” and they may well have been the authors or collectors and 
editors of temple-songs ; there may have been a song-book arranged 
by them, containing their own productions or those of others or both 
of these classes, and called by their name. ; 

But now, as to whether any particular psalm belonged to this col- 
lection or was composed by this family, on this point our only source 
of information is the title. And no one of the titles can be regarded 
as in itself authoritative, for the reason that so many of them are 
manifestly incorrect that the trustworthiness of the whole body is 
thereby impugned. This does not mean that all of them are cer- 
tainly wrong, but only that we cannot be sure of any one of them, 
on its own word merely, that it is right. Over the titles of the psalms 
ascribed to David we have some control from his history as given in 

. Samuel ; for example, the situation in Pss. Ix., cviii. (serious defeat) 
corresponds to nothing there narrated. But it may be said that the 
singer has in mind an incident of the Edomite war not preserved in 
our historical books. There are, however, other discrepancies not to 
be explained by a supposed silence of the history. A number of the 
psalms ascribed to David assume the existence of the temple, for 
example, Ixviii., cxxii., cxxxviii.; and of these some take for granted 
the later levitical life, dwelling in the temple, and worshipping with 
the great congregation, as xxvii., xl., xv. Others portray such rela- 
tions to foreign nations as did not exist in David’s time, so vii., lvii., 
lix. Elsewhere we find references or allusions to the exile or to 
some similar great calamity, as in xiv. (and its duplicate liii.), lxix., 
cxxiv.; or to circumstances that do not fit into any conceivable 
scheme of David’s life, as lv. These are examples of historical diffi- 
culties that lie on the surface ; if we went into a fuller examination 
of the history of the cultus, the case would be made stronger. 

Our confidence in the titles is impaired also by the editorial modes 
of procedure of which we have glimpses, especially the disposition 

to tack together different compositions; see the appendages to li. 
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and cxliv.; cviii. is found in lvii. and lx.; compare the psalm in 
1 Chr. xvi., identical with parts of our cv., xcvi., cvi. Further, refer- 
ence to the versions shows that the titles were freely dealt with by 
ancient editors and scribes, and especially that there was a disposi- 
tion to ascribe psalms to David. In the Septuagint the following 
psalms, non-Davidic in the Hebrew, are considered Davidic (the 
numbering is that of the Greek) : xxxii., xlii., lxvi., Ixx., xc., xcii— 
xCviii., Ciii., cxxxvi. ; to Haggai and Zechariah Sept. gives cxlv.—cxlviii., 
anonymous in the Hebrew, and to Jeremiah cxxxvi. On the other 
hand, cxxiii., cxxx., cxxxiii., Davidic in the Hebrew, are anonymous 
in the Septuagint. The Greek version shows a natural desire to find 
authors, and it is to be supposed that the same desire was felt by the 
Hebrew editors. The Peshitto Syriac deals still more freely with the 
titles ; except as to authors, it shows almost complete neglect of the 
Hebrew, omitting its historical statements and inserting others. Ps. 
xliii., it says, was composed by David when Jonathan disclosed to 
him that Saul sought his life, etc. ; xliv. was sung by the people in 
Horeb with Moses, and xlv., xlvii. also were composed in the days 
of Moses; liii. was uttered against Ahithophel when he advised 
Absalom to pursue David and kill him ; lxiv. was composed by David 
when the seer Gad instructed him not to abide in the hold, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 5 ; Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix relate to the people who were in Babylon. 
It differs from both Hebrew and Greek in the enumeration of Davidic 
psalms. Whence did the Syriac get its knowledge of the historical 
circumstances of the psalms? How did it learn that seven of its ten 
Korah-psalms, xlii—xlvii., Ixxxiv. (to Ixxxvii. and Ixxxviii. it assigns 
no author) were composed in the times of Moses and David? Possi- 
bly this is a mere guess on the part of the translator ; or it may be a 
current Jewish tradition. In either case, if we suppose that the 
critical procedure of the Hebrew editors was similar to that of the 
Syrian, we shall be disposed to attach little importance to the title. 
It becomes a question whether “Sons of Korah” is not as doubtful a 
name of authorship as “David,” a mere receptacle for psalms of 
unknown origin, possibly the name of a collection whose contents 
may have had no relation to the Korah-family. This, however, 
remains doubtful, and in any case we must have recourse to the 
internal evidence to determine the dates of our psalms. 

1. So far as the literary style is concerned, it has little or nothing to 
tell us of the time and method of the composition or collection of the 
Korah-group. The songs show great differences in form, content, and 
tone: there is the tender lament of banished Levites, xlii.—xliii., Ixxxiv., 
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the depression of national humiliation, xliv., lxxxv., or of individual 
adversity, Ixxxviii., the outburst of patriotic exultation, xlvi., xlvii., 
xlviii, Ixxxvii., an ode to a king and his consort, xlv., and a philosophi- 
cal reflection, xlix.; and the language is now smooth and flowing, 
now curt and hard, or enigmatical, here the rhythmical balance is well 
maintained, here it is lacking. The group may have been composed 
at one period, if we judge from the style alone, or its composition 
may_have extended over centuries. 

2. We need not expect to find in the grammar and lexicon of the 
Korah-group any very definite indication of date; like the rest of 
the psalter, this group is written in the main in what is called classical 
Hebrew, the language of the prophets and the earlier historical books, 
and of such Hebrew we must admit the possibility from David's time 
to the second or first century B.c. Doubtless there are pronounced 
linguistic differences between the various Old Testament books: the 
contrast between the poetic brilliancy of Amos and Isaiah and the 
prosaic flatness of Haggai and Zechariah is sufficiently well marked ; 
and in the later historical books, as Chronicles, and philosophical works 
like Koheleth the Aramaizing tendency is distinct. But, apart from 
Aramaisms, the language changed slowly; and after the exile, and 
especially after the idea of a sacred canon had established itself, there 
was a disposition to imitate earlier writers, a disposition that may be 
- supposed to have been especially strong in liturgical productions like 
the psalms, in which, moreover, the thought is simple and of limited 
range. : 
The words of strange appearance that ave found in the Korah- 
group are too few and too doubtful to be decisive guides as to date: 
"5%, xiii. 8, found elsewhere only in 2 Sam. v. 8, where its signifi- 
cation is unknown, has been supposed here to mean “ canal,” a sense 
that it has in Jewish Aramaic; but the connection in the psalm 
seems rather to favor the meaning “ waterfall,” as Septuagint gives it. 

Wr", xlv. 2, appears to be used in the sense “ gush or flow forth,” 
as in Syriac. As it is found only here in the Old Testament, and is a 
common word in Syriac and Jewish Aramaic, there is some ground 
for supposing that it is an Aramaic loan-word ; but it is manifestly 
difficult to make such an assertion respecting a word which occurs 
only once, and, if its Aramaic origin were settled, this would merely 
give the exile as upper limit, since Aramaizing expressions occur as 
early as that. 

Loaypy, xlv. ro, “queen,” is found only here and in late books, 
namely, Nehemiah and the Aramaic part of Daniel. It is prob- 
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ably due to Aramaic influence, and the same remark applies to it 
as to the preceding word. The verb-stem occurs in Isaiah, Deuter- 
onomy, Jeremiah, and the second part of Zechariah, and is uniformly 
replaced in the margin by SSW ; it would thus seem that the native 
Hebrew stem became vox inhonesta, while the borrowed noun, having 
only its dignified foreign sense, maintained its place. Still, the pos- 
sibility that the noun is early Hebrew must be admitted. 

"5", xlvii. 4, “lead or subdue,” found elsewhere in this sense 
only in Ps. xviii. 48, is Aramaic in form and meaning ; everywhere 
_ else the stem is used in Hebrew in the sense of “speak,” while in 

classical and Jewish Aramaic the only sense is “lead, draw, govern.” 
Yet it remains possible that this meaning attached to the Hebrew 
Hifil, of which we have only these two examples. 

3- In connection with xlix., it is only necessary to refer to the 
history of the development of speculative thought among the Israelites. 
This psalm belongs in the same category with the books of Job and 
Ecclesiastes ; its solution of the problem of the prosperity of the 
wicked is the same as that of the three friends in Job. We might be 
inclined thence to infer that it is earlier than the latter; but, consid- 
ering the persistence of such opinions and the diversity of individual 
views, it is safer to content ourselves with assigning it to the same 
general period. The date of Job is variously fixed by critics of the 
present day ; probably the majority would not put it earlier than the 
exile. When we remember the character of the mashalic literature 

- said in Prov. xxv. to have been edited in the time of King Hezekiah, 
we shall be disposed to assign to a later period the analyzing, philoso- 
phizing reflection of our -psalm, though it will be difficult to determine 
its precise place. 

4. The use of divine names in the psalms may throw some light on 
their dates, though this is a canon of criticism that should be employed 
with special caution. We may assume, it is true, substantial natural- 
ness in such use of names, that is, there seems to be in the psalms no 
such dramatic writing as might lead an author (as, perhaps, in the 
book of Job) to put into the mouths of his speakers the forms of 
address proper to an earlier period ; it may be taken for granted that 
the psalmist employs the names natural to himself and to his genera- 
tion. But various names may be natural. Supposing, for example, 

that “ Yahwe” was in process of displacement by “ Elohim,” the two 

might be employed together for a considerable period ; and in liturgi- 
cal hymns it would be natural for the authors to use the proper name 
of the God of Israel which they found in the ancient and venerated 
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writings of the prophets. And this is what appears to be the case 
in our psalier. That a process went on, after the exile, by which 
“Elohim ” took the place of “ Yahwe ” may be regarded as established 
from several considerations. First,.there is the occurrence in the 
Pentateuch of double or related narratives, one Yahwistic and the 
other Elohistic, the former bearing marks of being the earlier. Then, 
*we have parailel passages in earlier and later historical books, the 
latter employing “Elohim” where the former employ “ Yahwe” ; 
compare, for example, 2 Sam. v. 19, vi. 17, vii. 27, xxiv. 10 with 
t Chr. xiv. 10, xvi. 1, xvii. 25, xx. 8 respectively. And in certain 
books, as Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ecclesiastes, known to be late, Yahwe 
has almost entirely yielded to Elohim. Finally, we know that the 
Jews ended with entirely abandoning the former, substituting for it 
the Hebrew Adonai and the Greek Kurios. From the extant litera- 
ture we may infer that the process of change began at least as early 
as the fifth century B.c. ; it is already visible in the Pentateuch and 
in Malachi. But it is necessary to note the precise nature of this 
change. It consists, of course, not merely in the use of the word 
“Elohim” in connection with the Deity,—this old Hebrew word 
was necessarily employed abundantly from the earliest times as an 
appellative ; the essential point of the change was that “ Elohim” 
now came to be employed as the proper name of the God of Israel, 
. just as Yahwe was used: If we go through the preéxilian prophetical 
books, we shall find few occurrences of Elohim (or of El) where it is 
not shown to be an appellative by the presence of the article or of an 
adjective or other qualifying expression, or else is not clearly a general 
designation of the divine. In two or three cases there is a near 
approach to the use of the word as a propername. Amos iv. 11: 
“as when Elohim overthrew Sodom ” is identical in its wording with 
Gen. xix. 29, and Hos. xii. 4: “he strove with Elohim” with Gen. 
xxxii. 28. There is a similar use of “ Eloah” in Hab. iii. 3: “ Eloah 
came from Teman,” though this would decide nothing as to “ Elohim.” 
But in certain of the psalms, this employment of the latter as proper 
name is definite and usual, and seems to show that there had taken 
place a change in the national feeling in respect to the designation of 
the God of Israel. Then, it is to be noted that this change of divine 
name was the result of a change in the general religious outlook. 
Yahwe was an individual and national name; it distinguished the 
Israelitish deity from the deities of other nations. There was a time 
when the Israelites held that the deity belonged to the soil, as the soil 
to the deity ; so thought Jephthah (Judg: xi. 24) and David (1 Sam. 
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xxvi. 19). But, with broadening and deepening views of the abso- 
lute oneness of the Deity and the nullity of all. pretenders to deity 
except the One, there doubtless came the feeling that an individual 
name for God savored of the old polytheism ; and so the private 
name would give way to that general term which identified the God 
of Israel with the absolutely Divine. The history of the development 
of the religious thought would thus lead us to regard the Elohistic- 
writings as in general later than the Yahwistic. But the value of this 
canon is impaired by the consideration above-mentioned, that it is 
conceivable that, after the one name had established itself in a certain 
circle, a psalm-writer should use the other, or both together; the 
lyrical, devotional feeling might cling to the old name after the phil- 
osophical thought had dropped it. And this is not all the difficulty. 
The utility of this canon is further weakened by the fact that we must 
admit the possibility of two recensions, Yahwistic and Elohistic, of the 
same psalm. Such a double recension exists in xiv. and liii., and 
may exist elsewhere. We cannot be sure, in the case of any Elohistic 
psalm, that an editor has not changed the divine name ; and there- 
fore, we are practically debarred from pressing this point. In one 
place, at least, there is ground té suspect editorial change; in xlv. 8 
the expression “ Elohim, thy Elohim, has anointed thee ” would sound 
more natural if it read: “ Yahwe, thy Elohim, has anointed thee.” 
Whether the change has actually been made here or not, it is possible ; 
and all that we can with some positiveness infer from an Elohistic 
psalm is the date of the possible recension. 

5. There is another point which, if taken in connection with the 
preceding, may lead to more definite results: it is the ritual-ecclesi- 
astical tone that appears in certain of the psalms; for example, in 
xlii., xliii., Ixxxiv., where a Levite or priest mourns his absence from 
the temple-service in which he finds his real life. 

The question of the growth of the ritual, a part of the question of 
general Pentateuch criticism, is too wide a one to be discussed here. 
If, as it seems to me, we find in the closing chapters of Ezekiel the 
indication of the rise of the separate Levitical order, then this will be 
the upper limit for the composition of such psalms. The value of 
such a canon will depend on the definiteness with which it can be 
applied. The psalms above mentioned show‘a considerable develop- 
ment of temple life ; the singer is at home in the house of God as he 
is nowhere else. He has a defined liturgical réle, such as does not 
appear in Deuteronomy, and could hardly be expected earlier than 
the legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch. Of this 
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advanced temple life there is no trace in Kings, but it appears fully 
formed in Chronicles. This latter book felt it to be necessary to sup- 
plement the earlier by long histories of Levitical procedures on all 
occasions ; and the natural inference is ‘that, between the books, the 
Levitical life had established itself so firmly, that it was looked on by 
the Chronicler as something that must always have existed. The first 
of the prophets who shows sympathy with the priestly cultus is Eze- 
kiel ; the first who speaks of it as established is Malachi, after whom 
came Joel and the second Zechariah. In connection with this we 
must take into account also the churchly tone that we see in xlvi., 
xlviii., Ixxxv., Ixxxvii. In the preéxilian prophets, the political con- 
ception of the people is the most prominent one; it is the nation 
crowned with glory and happiness by the favor of Jahwe ; but above 
all, the nation as a political unit, with its king and territory, and all 
the accompaniments of sovereignty. But in later writings we find 
that this conception is modified. The national idea is never given 
up; but the nation has come to be regarded more as a community 
whose main life is religious, whose political position is chiefly valuable 
as furnishing a secure basis for the worship of God and the main- 
tenance of his law. The contrast between the two conceptions is 
obvious if we go down as far as the Maccabean time; in First and 
Second Maccabees the ecclesiastical feeling is clear, and it appears 
_ also in the earlier books, Esther and Judith. The old hopes of mili- 
tary supremacy are gone ; when the Jews came to realize the power 
of the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, they felt the impossi- 
bility of those visions of a Hebrew world-monarchy that had cheered 
the hearts of the earlier prophets. They began to content themselves 
with the consciousness of religious superiority, —they had the divine 
law, theirs was the promise of divine favor in the nobler sphere of 
ethical-religious supremacy. This feeling, the initiation of which 
appears in the Second Isaiah, was formulated by the devout scribes 
and doctors of the second century B.c. It would naturally show itself 
in a peculiarly tender feeling towards Jerusalem as the centre of the 
national life. Zion-——this was a name. that the poets specially loved, 
a name consecrated by the memories of the poet-king who had taken 
it from the aliens and made it his capital—is no longer the royal 
capital ; it is the centre of the church ; it is invested with unearthly 
beauty, and has become the object of passionate affection. Such a 
feeling as this appears in some of our psalms. See xlvi. 5-8, xlviii. 
2-7, 13, 14, Ixxxv. 9-14, lxxxvii. This last psalm is an ode to the 
sacred citizenship: Yahwe, the poet declares, loves Zion (obviously as 
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the seat of the cultus) more than all the dwellings of Jacob, and, in 
the final estimate of the nations of the earth, the determining consid- 
eration will be birth, that is, citizenship, in the sacred spot. The 
writer seems to have proselytes in view, —a fact that would suggest a 
late date. 

6. The historical references are few, and far from being always 
definite. The mention of service in the temple gives as upper limit 
the building or the temple by Solomon, and excludes the period B.c. 
587-515, during which it was not standing, but there then remains a 
sufficiently long space of time ; so xlii.—xliii. (doubtless substantially 
one psalm, or parts of the same psalm), xlviii., Ixxxiv., and probably 
also Ixxxvii. (“sacred mountains ”’). 

Banishment or absence from the temple, as in xlii.—xliii., Ixxxiv., may, 
so far as it in itself is concerned, relate to various periods. In the 
first place, it is not certain that the absence in these cases was effected 
by enemies ; it may have been occasioned, particularly in Ixxxiv., by 
private circumstances having no connection with the general national 
history, and may thus be quite beyond our reach. And then, if it 
does connect itself with some public event, some persecution by native 
or foreign oppressors, we have the choice between such widely sepa- 
rated persons as Manasseh and Antiochus Epiphanes, and possibly 
Bagoses (Joseph. Antiq. xi. 7) ; we may add, perhaps, the deporta- 
tions that took place just before the destruction of the city. 

The apparent mention in xlv. of the marriage of a king to a foreign 
princess has seemed to some critics to furnish a definite note of date. 
In connection with such a marriage, one might think of Solomon and 
the Egyptian princess, of Joram of Judah and Athaliah of Israel, or 
indeed, of Ahab and Jezebel. Solomon is not certainly excluded by 
the fact that the king is described as warlike, for that feature would 
naturally find place in a panegyric of any ancient king; nor by the 
non-mention of Egypt as the bride’s country, for the home of the 
bride is not named at all (in ver. 13, where the text is probably cor- 
rupt, the “‘ daughter of Tyre ” seems to designate the city and not the 
bride), and ‘this objection applies equally to all suppositions. Atha- 
liah’s later réle was not such as to procure her so cordial a celebration 
at the hands of a Judean poet, but in the beginning it may have been 
different. The objection to Ahab as the hero of the psalm, that the 
idealizing messianic portraiture could apply only to a Davidic kiny, is 
founded on a double misconception ; it is an importation of later 
ideas into this period ; there is no good ground for denying that a 
northern poet might have invested a northern king with the ‘‘ mes- 
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sianic ” character ; and then there is no specifically messianic picture 
in this psalm, nothing but praise of the king, and wishes of prosperity 
for him and his consort. It is possible that the mention of “ivory 
_ palaces,” ver. 9, may make Ahab the upper limit, since he is the 
earliest king who is described as having such a palace ; but it must be 
confessed that this is a somewhat precarious note of time. It is not 
certain that we have here the description of a marriage, nor is it 
clear whether the “queen” of ver. 10 is identical with the “ king’s 
daughter ”’ of ver. 14, for the latter is to be brought to the king, ver. 
15, while the former already stands at his right hand. The “king’s 
daughter ” need not be a queen, for the royal harem contained such 
princesses, ver. 10. Still, the impression made on us is that of a 
royal marriage, and it is not impossible that the personage of ver. 14 
may be identical with her of ver. 10. Her nationality, however, is 
not given ; the reference to Tyre, ver. 13 (supposing the text-reading 
correct, which is doubtful), shows not that the princess was a Tyrian, 
but that Tyre was in friendly, possibly tributary, relations with our 
king, which may have been true at almost any period from David to 
Zedekiah, and from Alexander Jannzus to Herod (an interruption 
of friendly relations is indicated in Am. i. g; Joel belongs after the 
exile). But a marriage, such as that here described or involved, 
would not necessarily be mentioned in the often meagre narrative of 
our historical books, and we cannot restrict the possibilities to the 
cases actually mentioned. Any time, so far as these historical allusions 
go, when there was a king in Israel, the psalm may have been com- 
posed. We have to confine ourselves to kings of Israel; we have no 
warrant for supposing that such expressions as these would be 
employed of a foreign sovereign. 

The group xlvi.—xlviii. seems to have in mind some splendid national 
deliverance : in xlvi. there is reference to mighty movements of nations 
brought to naught, comp. ii.; in xlvii. to Israel’s subduing the peo- 
ples, who are called on to clap their hands and shout to Elohim with 
the voice of joy; in xlviii. more definitely to kings who assembled 
themselves (apparently against Zion), saw, were amazed and dismayed. 
It is not easy to attach these conditions to any known event of the 
history. Sennacherib’s overthrow, 2 Kgs. xix., has naturally been 
thought of, but does not very well agree with the burned chariots, 
xlvi. 10, the subduing of peoples, xlvii. 4, or the hostile confederation 
of kings, xlviii. 5. There are verbal resemblances between our group 
and Isa. xxxiii.,. which seems to have been written during an Assyrian 

invasion. Comp. ver. 14 of that chapter with our xlviii. 7, ver. 20 
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with xlviii. 13, 14, and ver. 21 with xlvi. 5; but these resemblances 
are not very striking, and do not decide whether we have here only 
one author, or two authors independent of each other, or one copying 
from or imitating the other ; nor does the general situation in Isaiah 
closely resemble that in the psalms, though this might be explained in 
part from the difference between prophetic and lyric thought. Others 
refer these psalms to the destruction of the Moabite-Ammonite 
host under Jehoshaphat, narrated in 2 Chr. xx. (not mentioned in the 
book of Kings). But, apart from the doubtful trustworthiness of the 
Chronicler when he is unsupported by Kings, there is the objection to 
such a reference that the event in Chronicles took place at a distance 
from Jerusalem, and would not agree with xlviii.; it might agree with 
xlvi. and xlvii., though here there are other objections to be mentioned 
presently. It may be that no special contemporary event is referred 
to in these songs, that we have only a poetical, idealizing outburst of 
rejoicing and gratitude over the peaceful and religiously exalted posi- 
tion of Israel. This view is supported rather than opposed, by a com- 
parison with xcvi.—xcix., to which, as critics have pointed out, our 
group bears a marked resemblance. The tone of this other group is 
post-exilian, and would so far supply a note of time for ours; but to 
establish this point would require an examination of xcvi.—xcix., and I 
will not pause for that. It may be observed that the “ships of 
Tarshish,” xlviii. 8, does noet help us. Apart from the somewhat 
indefinite signification of this term, the psalmist’s expression seems to 
be a general one, not relating to a particular occurrence. If, how- 
ever, it should be supposed to refer definitely to the destruction of a 
hostile fleet, we should have to regard it ‘as probable that the scene 
was Eziongeber, and the time somewhere between Jehoshaphat, 1 Kings 
xxii., and the Maccabees ; if it was an Israelitish fleet, the reference 
might be to that of Jehoshaphat. 

The only specific mention of other nations is in lxxxvii., where we 
have Rahab (Egypt), Babylon, Philistia, Tyre and Cush (Ethiopia). 
This particular group of peoples was hardly possible for an Israelitish 
writer before the latter part of Hezekiah’s reign (see Mic. iv. 10, 
2 Kgs. xx.). It is found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and would be 
possible: for some time later. Certainly the omission of Persia in this 
connection might lead us to exclude the post-exilian period, but for 
the fact that we find Assyria named along with Egypt in Zech. x. 10 
in the Grecian period (Zech. ix. 13), whence we may surmise that 
Assyria and Babylon remained as designations of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley and its dependencies after the Semitic empires that once existed 
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there had vanished ; and we should be by no means shut up to B.c. 
608-599, when Judah passed from Egyptian to Babylonian control. 
But in the introduction of these nations here there is another element 
of at least equal importance with the enumeration of names and the 
political relations —it is the religious attitude of the writer towards 
other peoples. He joyfully welcomes them to citizenship in Israel. 
Now, in the Second Isaiah, c. B.c. 540, the submission of the ‘nations 
to Israel is looked to as one feature in the glorious consummation, 
but their relation is one of subordination, and their function is mainly 
to minister to the glory of the chosen people; see Isa. lx. In the 
psalm there is a more cordially friendly tone, and also, more of the 
social, every-day tone in comparison with the heroic, idealizing coloring 
of the prophecy. The psalm thus. seems to indicate more familiar 
acquaintance with foreign nations, and to belong to a later period 
than the prophecy. 


The expression, “turned the captivity of Jacob,” in mr is gen- - 


erally taken as determining a post-exilian date for the psalm, as indeed 
it could not, from the connection, be well taken otherwise. The sin 
of Israel has been forgiven and the people have returned to their 
land. But new calamities, ethical and physical, have befallen them: 
they are lacking in faithfulness and justice, and the earth does not 
give its increase; the psalmist’s hope is that Yahwe will bestow 
these blessings. It is a state of things that corresponds with a good 
deal of exactness to the picture given in Haggai and Zechariah ; but 
it is so general a description that we cannot say it may not equally 
correspond to a dozen later periods, only it is true that the remem- 
brance of the exile is fresh in the writer’s mind, and we must not go 
too far from that point. 

In xliv. there are two notes that enable us to fix the date with some 
precision: on the one hand, the nation is crushed by its enemies, its 
armies defeated in the field, itself a by-word and derision, and cast 
off by God; on the other hand, there is a national consciousness of 
faithful allegiance to God’s covenant. The second of these condi- 
tions did not exist before the exile — from the earliest times to the 
destruction of the city by the Chaldeans there may be said to be an 
unbroken record of idolatry: of the period of the early kings there 
can be no question, and of the prophets, from Amos to Jeremiah, 
there is not one (except Nahum, who speaks only of Assyria) who 
does not give such a picture of contemporary national defection as 
makes it inconceivable that a devout poet of those times should say 
of his people what our psalmist says; the qnly period not covered by 
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these prophetic utterances is B.c. 700-630, under Manasseh, Amon, 
and Josiah, on which see 2 Kgs. xxii. If then the confidence with 
which the singer asserts in the presence of God the nation’s fidelity 
to the divine covenant points to the post-exilian time, the second note, 
overwhelming defeat of armies, as certainly points to the Maccabean 
period, the only time after the exile, as far as the preserved history 
informs us, when the Jews undertook independent military enterprises. 
For a picture of national defeat and desolation answering to that of 
our psalm, see 1 Macc. ix. 23-27, or xiii. 1-6. 
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Emendations and Corrections.? 


BY REV. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 


T has been already intimated? that the Hieronymian Version 
displaced the old very slowly, and that its official adoption by 

the various churches was rather the result of ecclesiastical usage 
than of formal authorization. Various causes were at work to 
vitiate it. Jerome did not write out his own version, but dictated 
it to amanuenses, and employed transcribers to multiply copies for 
others ; these bad copies, not having had the benefit of his own 
tevision, of course contained inaccuracies; subsequent copies grew 
worse and worse, when transcribers began to interpolate the Hiero- 
nymian text by the Itala, and hardly a century after his death, guot 
codices tot exemplaria applied as well to the former as in Jerome’s 
time it had been true of the latter. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Latin Bible, which passed as Jerome’s, very speedily needed 
revision, and the first to engage in that work was Cassiodorus, one 
of the most imposing characters of the sixth century, who, in his 
old age, founded a monastery, and established in it a splendid 
library which contained, besides the Septuagint and the revised Itala, 
also the translation of Jerome ; his work, De /nstitutione Divinarum 
Literarum, an introduction to the profitable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures for the use of the monks, happily preserved,‘ contains full 
particulars concerning the causes of the corruptions of the text of 
the Latin Bible, and the principles to be observed for the preserva- 
tion of a pure text. With the assistance of some friends he under- 
took the revision of the Psalter, the Prophets, and the Epistles of 
the New Testament by old Mss. of Jerome’s version, leaving it 
to his monks as a pattern according to which old copies were to be 
corrected, and new ones to be made. His principle was to avoid 
conjecture and a new version, and to restore the original text by 
collation with the best Mss.; only in cases where the collation 
failed to fix the original renderings of the Itala the monks were 





1 Read in June, 1885. * In a former treatise, still in manuscript. 
8 See my H:eronymian Versions, still in manuscript, and Hody, De didliorum 
textibus originalibus, &c., pp. 441 8qq. € Migne, vol. LXX. pp. 1105 sqq. 
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instructed to consult the LXX., and in the case of similar renderings of 
the Hieronymian version to have recourse, if possible, to the Hebrew. 
Cassiodorus cautions the monks against the mischievous practice of 
modernizing the text, and insists upon its being fixed by documen- 
tary evidence ; e.g. such renderings as the following he wants to 
remain unchanged : — 


Ps. VII. 9: Secundum innocentiam manuum mearum. 
“ XXVIII. 13: auribus percipe lacrymas meas. 
LXII. 9: effundite coram illo corda vestra. 
LXIII. 9: Adhaesit anima mea post te. 
LXVI. 6: multiplicasti locupletare eam. Ibi laetabimur in idipsum. 
LXXV. 9: et inclinavit ex hoc in hoc. 
CV. 26: Misit Moysen servum suum, Aaron, quem eligit ipsum. 
CXIX. 82: Defecerunt oculi mei in eloquium tuum. 


Proper names, such as, Seth, Enoch, Lamech, Noe, Sem, Cham, 
Japhet, Aaron, David; Sion, Oreb, Geon, Hermon, are not to be 
declined. Ambiguous words, such as, mons, leo, cedrus, catulus leonis, 
clamor, homo, fructus, calix, vitulus, pastor, thesaurus, vermis, canis, 
etc., are not to be altered, nor are figurative expressions to be ex- 
changed into literal ones; as, Satanas into “who swerves from the 


right way”; semel into incommutabilis, etc., the interpretation of 
such words being the province of a commentator, not that of a 
transcriber ; even solecisms, provided they are proved on documen- 


tary evidence to be the original ‘readings, must not be touched, 
such as,— 


Ps. 44:16, obliti non sumus te; 55: 24, viri sanguinum et dolosi; 24: 1, terra 
in qua habitant in ea; 22:21, de manu canis anima mea; 95:12, tunc exsulta- 
bunt omnia ligna silvarum; 98: 8, flumina plaudent manibus in se, etc. 


On the other hand, Cassiodorus provided his monks with a set of 
rules for the correction of errors, such as, the wrong case after a 
preposition, mistakes of declension and conjugation, and even those 
of orthography, provided that all changes introduced rest on the 
authority of the ancient Mss. ; as to punctuation, they were to see 
that it be agreeably to the received rules in the Itala, but in the new 
version the colons and commas of Jerome were to be decisive. 
These judicious and scholarly directions, however, appear alas! to 
have remained a dead letter, for, in the seventh century, the Hie- 
ronymian text had become notoriously corrupt, and in the eighth so 
confused and utterly uncertain that a revision of it was indispensable. 
The impetus, curiously enough, was not given by the church, but by 
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Charlemagne, who, about 800, charged Alcuin, his chancellor and 
friend, to provide a reliable text of the Latin Bible. There is no 
evidence that Alcuin, who presented his revision to Charlemagne on 
Christmas day, 801,' consulted the Greek and Hebrew originals ; the 
passages which Hody (7. ¢., p. 409) adduces to show his knowledge 
of Hebrew are simply quotations from Jerome, and in one instance, 
Gen. xxv. 8, where the latter calls attention to its inadequate render- 
ing,? Alcuin left the passage as it stood. His revision is just such a 
one as Cassiodorus had recommended, and seems to have consisted 
in the collation of Mss. of the Vulgate. Its success, doubtless pro- 
moted by the vast influence of Charlemagne, — whose main object 
was to establish a uniform text, especially in the church service, — 
was very marked, and the Bibia Alcuini or Biblia Caroli Magni, 
rapidly drove out of use all other editions of the Bible. Carefully 
prepared copies were distributed throughout the empire, and a rela- 
tively large number of such Mss. has been preserved. The Alcuinian 
revision was, on the whole, very creditable, and the text he furnished 
a vast improvement on its predecessors. An example will illustrate 
this : — 


Specimen Characterum Bibliorum Sacrorum Venerabilis Monasterit 
S. Pauli extra muros Urbis Romae scriptorum tempore Karok 
Magni, Blanchini, Ev. Quad. IT. p. dlexvit. 


ScD 


Lucae Cap: IIT Anno autem quinto decimo Imperii Tiberii caesaris procur- 
ante pontio pilato iudaeam’ Tetrarcha aute galileae herode: philippo autem 
fratre eius tetrarcha itureae & traconitidis regionis & lysania abyline tetrarcha sub 
principibus sacerdotum anna & caipha‘ Factum est uerbum dni super iohannem 
zachariae filiu in deserto: 


Et uenit in omnem regionem iordanis praedicans baptismum paenitentiae 
in remissionem peccatoru sicut scriptum est in libro sermonum isaiae prophetae* 
Vox clamantis in deserto parate uiam dni rectas facite semitas eius' Omnis 
uallis implebitur & omnis mons & collis humiliabitur & erunt praua in directa & 
aspera in uias planas' Et uidebit omnis caro salutare di’ 


Dicebat ergo ad turbas quae exiebant ut baptizarentur ab ipso’ Genimina 
uiperaru quis ostendit uobis fugere’a uentura ira? Facite ergo fructus dignos 
paenitentiae & ne coeperitis dicere patrem habemus abraham. Dico eni uobis 
quia potest ds de lapidibus istis suscitare filios abrahae- Iam enim securis ad 
radice arborum posita est’ Omnis ergo arbor non faciens fructum bonum excide- 
tur & in ignem mittetur’ 





1 See Kaulen, Geschichte der Vulgata, for excerpts from the epistles of Alcuin. 
* Hieron. Quaest. Hebr. in Gen., Op. IIL, p. 344, ed. Vall. 
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Et interrogabant eu turbae dicentes' Quid ergo faciemus? Respondens 
aute dicebat illis’ Qui habet duas tunicas det non habenti> Et qui habet escas 
similiter faciat’ Venerunt autem & publicani ut baptizarentur & dixerunt 
ad illum : ’ 

Magister quid faciemus? At ille dixit ad eos’ Nihil amplius quam quod con- 
stitutum est uobis faciatis) Interrogabant aute eu & milites dicentes' Quid fa- 
ciemus & nos? Et ait illis)s Neminem concutiatis’ neque calumniam faciatiss & 
contempti estote stipendiis uestris’ Existimante aute populo & cogitantibus 
omnibus in cordibus suis de iohanne ne forte ipse esset xps?. Respondit iohannes 
dicens omnibus’ Ego quidem aqua baptizo uos: Ueniet autem fortior me cuius 
non sum dignus soluere corrigiam calciamentoru eius ipse uos baptizabit in spu 
sto & igni 

Cuius uentilabrium in manu eius & purgabit aream suam & congregabit 
triticu in horreum suum: paleas aute comburet igni inextinguibili- Multa quidem 
& alia exhortans euangelizabat populo: 


The general arrangement of capitula and versus, etc., in the Alcuin 
Ms., called Charlemagne’s Bible (Brit. Mus. Addit. 10, 516), taken 
from Smith, Dict. of the Bible, III, p.' 1704, brings out all the salient 
features of that class of Latin Bibles : — 


Epistola ad Paulinum. Praefatio. 


Bresit, i.e. Genesis capp. LXXXII. habet versos ITI.DCC. 
Ellesmoth, i.e. Exodus capp. CXXXVIIII. V. Til. 
Leviticus, Hebraice Vaiecra capp. LXXXVIII. V. II.ccc. 
Numeri capp. LXXVIIII. hab. vers. numr. TI. 
Addabarim, Grece Deuteronium capp. CLV. habet vers. ‘IIDC. 
Praefatio Jesu Naue et Judicum. 

Fosue Ben Nun. capp. XXXIII. habet vers. I-DCCL. 
Softim, ie. Fudicum (liber) capp. XVIII. habet vers. numr. 

I.DCCL. 
Ruth none. habet vers. numr. CCL. 
Praefatio (Prologus galeatus). 

. Samuhel (Regum) lib. prim. capp. XXVI. habet vers. IT.CCC. 
Samuhel (Regum) lib. sec. capp. XVIII. habet versus, _II.CC. 
Malachim, i.e. Regum \ib. tert. capp. XVIII. (for XVIII.) habet 

vers, ILD. 
Malachim, i.e. Regum \ib. quart. capp. XVII. habet versus II.CCL. 
Prologus. 
Isaias none. habet vers. I1I.DLXXX. 
Prologus 
Hieremias (with Lam. and Prayer) none. habet versus IIII.CCCCL. 
Prologus 
Hiezecheel (-iel) none. none. 
Danihel none. habet versus I-DCCCL. 


Osee, Fohel, Amos, Abdias, Fonas, 
Michas, Naum, Abacuc, 
Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, 









































Malachias, 

Prologus 

Fob 

Origo Proph. David. 
Liber Psal/morum (Gallican) 
Epist. ad Chroni. et Heliod. 
Liber Proverbiorum. 
Ecclesiastes 

Cantica Canticorum 
‘Liber Sapientiae 
Ecclesiasticus 
Praefatio 

Dabreiamin \ib. prim. 
Paralypominon (lib. sec.) 
Praefatio 

Liber Zsrae 

Prologus 

Hester (with addit.) 
Praefatio 

Tobias 

Prologus 

Sudith 

Liber Machadr. prim. 
Machaébr. liber sec. 
Praef. ad Damasum. 
Argumentum. 
Canones. 

Prologus. 

Mattheus 

Marcus 

Lucas 

Fohannes 

Lib. Actuum Apost. 


Prologus septem Epistolarium Can. 


Epistl. Sci. ¥acobi 
Epistl. Sci. Petri prim. 
Epistl. Sci. Petri sec. 
Epistl. Sci. Yok. prim. 
Epistl. Sci. Fork. sec. 
Epistl. Sci. Fok. tert. 
Epistl. Sci. ¥ud. 
Epla. ad Romanos 
Epla. ad Cor. prim. 
Epla. ad Cor. sec. 
Epla. ad Galathas 
Epla. ad Ephesios 
Epla. ad Philippenses 
Epla. ad Thess. prim. 
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none. none. 

none. V. LDCC. 
Praefatio 

none. habet vr. V. 
capp. LX. habet versus IL.DCCXL. 
capp. XXXI. none. 

none. habet vers. CCLXXX. 
capp. XLVIII. habet versus I-DCC. 
capp. | CXXVII. habet versus II.DCCC. 
none. hab. (sic). 

none. none. 

none. habet versus V.DCC. 
none, none. 

— habet versus LC. 
LXI. none. 

LV. — 

capp. LXXXI. habet vers. IL-DCCc. 
capp. XLVI. hab. V. LDCC. 
capp. LXXIII. vers. TII.DCCC. 
capp. XXXV. vers. I. DCCC. 
capp. LXXIIII. habet vers. TIL.DC. 
capp. XX. none. 

capp. XX. —— 

capp. xl. — 

capp. xXx. —— 

capp. Vy oe 

capp. Vv. — 

capp. Vil. —— 

capp. II. habet versus DCCCCXI. 
capp. LXXII. none. 

capp. XXVIII. hab. vers. CCXCII. 
capp. XXXVII. habet versus CCXIII. 
capp. XXXI. habet versus CCCXVII. 
capp. XVIIII. none. 


capp. 


XXV. habet versus, CCXIII. 
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Epla. 
Epla. 
Epla. 
Epla. 
Epla. 
Epla. 
Epla. 
Epla. 


Esther. 
Judith. Machab. II. 
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ad Thess. sec. 
ad Colosenses 
ad Tim. prim. 
ad Tim. sec. 
ad Tit. 

ad Philem. 

ad Hebr. 


ad Laodicenses. 
Apocalypsis. 


capp. VITII. 
capp. XXXI. 
capp. XXX, 
capp. XXV. 
capp. X. 
capp. TI. 
capp.XXXVIIII. 
none. 

capp. XXV. 


Each book of the N. T., except the Cath. Epp. and the Ep. to 
the Laodiceans, is preceded by an argumentum, and the whole Ms. 
closes with sixty-eight Latin hexameter verses. 

Such poetical additions are very common in Alcuinian Mss. ; one 
at Amsterdam has the following : — 


Quatuor hi rutilant uno de fonte fluentes: 


Matthaei et Marci: 


Jacobi: Petri: Judze et pia dicta Johannis: 


Scribitur extremo Johannes in ordine tomus* 
Jusserat hos omnes Christi deductus amore 
Alchuinus Ecclesize famulus conscribere libros! 


The following six lists, exhibiting the ordo Lbrorum in different : 
Mss, at different periods, may be convenient for reference : — 


I. Codex TJoletanus: Genes. Exod. Lev. Num. Deuteron. Josue. Judicum. 
Ruth. Regum IV. Isaias. Jeremias. Ezechiel. Osee. Joel. Amos. Abdias. Jonas. 
Michas. Nahum. Habacuc. Sophonias. Aggeus. Zacharias. Malachias. Job. Psal- 
morum. Proverbia. Ecclesiastes. Cant. Cantic. Daniel. Paralipom. II. Esdras II. 
Hic explicit canon hebraicae veritatis. Sapientiae. Ecclesiasticus. Tobias. 
Evang. sec. Mattheum. Evang. sec. Marcum. Evang. sec. 

Lucam. Evang. sec. Johannem. Actus apostol. Pauli epistolae ad Rom. ad 

Corinth. II. ad Galat. ad Ephes. ad Philipp. ad Coloss. ad Laodic. ad Thessal. 

II. ad Timotheum II. ad Titum. ad Philemon. Ep. Jacobi. Ep. Petri II. Ep. 

-Johannis III. Ep. Judae. Apocalypsis. — Blanchini, Vindiciae. 

II. Codex Amiatinus: Genesis. Exod. Lev. Num. Deut. Josue. Judicum. 
Ruth. Samuhel [i.e. 1, 2 Reg.]. Malachim [i.e. 3, 4 Reg.]. Paralypomenon [i.e. 
libri 2]. Lib. Psalmorum. Proverbia. Ecclesiastes, Cant. Cantic. Sapientiae. Eccle- 
siasticus. Esaias. Hieremias. Hiezechiel. Danihel. Osee. Johel. Amos. Abdias, 
Jonas. Michas. Naum. Habacuc. Soffonias. Aggeus. Zacharias. Malachias. Job. 

2 Thobias. Judith. Hester. Esdras [i.e. libri 2]. Machab. lib, II, Evang. sec. 


Lucae liber atque Johannis 
Sanctus Apostolus Lucas conscripserat Actus: 
Bis septem doci per cartas dogmata Pauli: 






























none, 
none. 
vers. CCXXX. 
none. 
none. 
none. 
none. 
none. 


habet versus I.DCCC. 








1 For an account of Alcuinian Mss., see Blanchini Vindic. passim; Vercellone, 
Varr. Lect. I. p. lxxxiv. sqq.; Kaulen, /. ¢. p. 236.8q.; Smith, Dict. of the Bible, 
III. p. 1704. 
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Mattheum. Evang. sec. Marcum. Evang. sec. Lucam. Evang. sec. Johannem. 
Actus Apostolorum. fist. Paulli apest.: ad Romanos I. ad Corintheos II. 
ad Galatas I. ad Ephesios I. ad Philipp. I. ad Colosens. I. ad Thessalonic. II. 
ad Timotheum II. ad Titum I. ad Philimon I. ad Hebreos I. Epist. Jacobi 
I. Epist. Petri II. Epist. Johannis III. Epist. Judae I. Apocalypsis Johan. Amen. 
Bandini, Dissert. etc. Vercellone, Varr. Lect. I. p. lxxxiii. Tischend. Cod. Amiat. 
prolegg. . 


Order of the Books according to Cassiodorus, De instit. divinarum 
litterarum, Capp. xtt-xiv. 


III. Cap. xiv. Septuagint. V.T.: Genesis. Exodus. Leviticus. Numeri. Deuter- 
onomium, Jesu Nave. Judicum. Ruth. Regum libri IV. Paralipomenon libri II. 
Psalmorum Salomonis libri V.: Proverbiorum. Sapientiae. Ecclesiasticus. Eccle- 
siastes. Cant. Cantic. Prophetas: Isaia. Jeremia. Ezechiel. Daniel. Osee. Amos. 
Michas. Joel. Abdias. Jonas. Naum. Habacuc. Sophonias. Aggeus. Zacharias. 
Malachias. Job. Tobias. Esther. Judith. Esdrae libri II. Machab. libri. II. N. T.: 
Mattheus. Marcus. Lucas. Johannes. Actus Ap. Epist. Petri ad gentes II. Epist. 
Judae. Epist. Jacobi ad XII. tribus. Epist. Joannis ad Parthos. Epist. Pauli ad 
Romanos. ad Corinthios II. ad Galatas. ad Philippenses. ad Colossenses. ad 
Hebraeos. ad Thessaloniens. II. ad Timotheum II. ad Titum. ad Philemon. 
Apocalypsis. 

IV. Cap. xii. Serome. V.T. Lex: Gen. Ex. Levit. Num. Deut. Pro- 
phetas; Jesu Nave. Judicum. Ruth. Samuel. Isaias. Jeremias. Ezechiel. Daniel. 
Libri XII. prophetarum. Hagiographa: Job. David. Salomon : Proverbia. Eccle- 
siasticus. Cantic. Cantic. Verba dierum. i.e. Paralipomenon. Esdras. Esther. N.T. 
Evangelist.: Mattheus. Marcus. Lucas. Joannes. pistolae Apostolorum : 
Petri II. Pauli XIV. Joannis III. Jacobi I. Judae I. Actuum apostolorum 
Lucae liber I. Apocalypsis Joannis lib. I. 

V. Cap. xiii. Augustine. V.T. Historia, libri XXII; Moysi libri V. 
Jesu Nave lib. I. Judicum lib. I. Ruth lib. I, Regum lib. IV. Paralipom. lib. II. 
‘Job. lib. I. Tobiae lib, I. Esther lib. I. Judith lib. I. Esdrae lib. II. Machab. 
lib. II. Prophetae, libri XXII: David. Psalm. lib. I. Solomon. lib. IV. Jesu fil. 
Sir. lib. I. Proph. majores lib. IV. Isaias. Jeremias. Ezechiel. Daniel. Proph. 
minores lib. XII. Osee. Joel. Amos. Abdias. Jonas. Michas. Nahum. Habacuc. 
Sophonias, Zacharias. Aggeus. Malachias. N.T. Zpistolae Apostol. XXI: 
Epistolae Pauli ad Rom. lib. I. ad Corinth. lib. II. ad Galat. lib. I. ad Ephes. 
lib. I. ad Philipp. lib. I. ad Thessal. lib. II. ad Coloss. lib. I. ad Tim. lib. II. ad 
Tit. lib. I, ad Philem. lib. I. ad Hebr. lib. I. Zpist. Petré lib. Il. Epist. Foannis. 
lib. IIL. Epist. Fudae lib. I. Epist. Facobi lib, 1. Lvangelia IV: Evang. sec. 
Matth. lib. I, Evang. sec. Marc. lib. I. Evang. sec. Lucam lib. I. Evang. sec. 
Joannem lib. I. Actus Apostolorum lib. I. Apocalypsis lib. I. 


A Latin Ms., beautifully written, assigned to the 14th century, in 
the Astor Library, New York, is a good Vulgate with the Gallican 
version of the Psalter and the capitulatio very nearly agreeing with 
that of modern editions of the Bible. The ordo, however, differs 
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materially. The metrical ordo, partly in old French and Latin, is 
curious, and points, like the Gallican Psalter, to French origin. 


Seroime qui riens noublia. 
Ordinauit in biblia. 

Libros sacros in huc modu. 
Genesin et post exodu. 

Leviticus est tertius. 

Numeri. deuteronomius. 

Apres Josue. Judicum. 

Ruth. quatuor libri regu. 

De paralipomenu deudx. 

Le premier d’esdras apres eulx. 
Le second est apres heremie (sic) 
Judith hester sont soutz tobie. 
Job. david: salmon. ysaie- 

Et le prophete Jeremye, 
Ezechiel /aygle volant, 

Et daniel le sage enfant. 
Duodena prophetia, 

Machabea milicia. 

Du nouueau qutre euangelistes. 
Et de saint paul xitii epistres, 
Actus Facques la canonique, 
Pierre it’ Fehan ‘iit’ Fude unique. 
Puys saint Fehan en apocalipse, 
Fait du tout la fin bien propice. 


Then follows :— 


Ordo et numerus libroru et capitulor. biblie. 


Genesis, cap. LI. Exodi XL. Levitici XXVII. Numeri XXXVI. Deuteronomii 
XXXIIEI. Josue XXIIII. Judicum XXI. Ruth IIII. Primus regum XXXI. 
Secudus regum XXIIII. Tertius regum XXII. Quartus regum XX. Primus 
paralipomenu XXVIII. Secudus paralipomenu XXXVIII. Primus esdre XI. 
Neemie XIII. Secundus esdre IX. Thobie XIIII. Judith XVI. Hester XVI. 
Job XLII. Psalmorum CL. Prouerbiorum XXXI. Ecclesiastes XII. Canticorum 
VIII. Sapiencie XIX. Ecclesiastici LI. Libri prophetaru : Ysaie LXVI. Jere- 
mie LIII. Treni seu trenoru. IIII. Baruch VI. Ezechielis XLVIII. Danielis 
XII. Osee XIIII. Joelis ITI. Amos IX. Abdie I. Jone, IIII. Michee VIII. 
Naum. III. Abacuch III. Sophonie III. Agei II. Zacharie XIIII. Malachie 
III. Primus Machabeor. XV. Secundus Machabeor. XV. Libri euangelistaru: 
Mathei XXVIII. Marci XVIII. Luce XXIIII. Johannis XXI. LZpistole paul 
et alior. Ad romanos XVI. Prima ad chorintios XVI. Secuda ad corinthios (sic) 
XIII. Ad galathas VI. Ad ephesios VI. Ad Philipenses IIII. Ad colocenses 
Ilil. Prima ad thessalonicen. V. Secuda ad thessalonicn. III. Prima ad tymo- 
theu VI. Secuda ad tymotheu IIII. Ad titum III. Ad philemonem I. Ad hebreos 
XIII, Actus appostoloru XXVIII. Epistola iacobi V. Prima petri V. Secuda 
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petri III. Prima Johannis V. Secuda Johannis I. Tertia Johannis I. Epistola 
iude I. Apocalipsis XXII. 
Contents: 


No title. 1. Metrical ordo. 2. Ordo et numerus. 3. Prol. ep. S. Jeromini 
etc. ad paulinum. 4. Prologus in Pentat. 5. Genesis— 2 Machabeorum, in the 
given order with the usual Prologues to Jos. 1 Reg. 1 Paralip. 1 Esdr. Tob. 
Judith. Hester. Job. Salom. (Prov.) Eccles. Sap. Is. Jer. Baruch (praefatio). 
Ezech. Dan. Osee (two, viz. Von idem ordo est, etc., and Temporibus ozie, etc.), 
Joel. Amos. Abdias. Jonas. Michzeas. Naum. Aggeus. Zach. Mal. 1 Machab. 

Then follows, without a break in the body of the page, — 


6. The New Testament, with prologues to Math. Marc. Luc. Joh. Rom. 1 
Corinth. 2 Corinth. Gal. Eph. Philip. Colos. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. 1 Tim. 2 Tim. 
Tit. Philem. Hebr. Act.— Epistol. Canonicas (general); 7. Interpretationes. 
and 8. Supplemental Prologues to 2 Paralip. Ecclus. Joel. Amos (two addi- 
tional). Abdias. Jonas. Mich. Naum (two additional). Abacuc (two). Sophon. 
(two). Aggias (two additional). Zachar. Matth. and Apocalyps. 


The whole codex is written in Gothic letter, and, according to No. 
1 (g.v.), by a French transcriber, who wrote 1 and 2, but. neither 
the remainder of the Ms. from 3 to end of 7, nor 8. The body of 
the Ms. (Nos. 3-7 incl.) is written by one hand, corrections by 
another, and interlineary matter in carmine by athird. The omission 
of % in hortus and similar words shows that the writer was a 
Frenchman. 

The writing is quite ornate, and the numerous illuminations and 
miniatures are of great artistic merit. The latter, examined under a 
magnifying glass are remarkable for drawing, coloring and expression. 
The Psalms are numbered, and display in scutcheons of various 
shapes the titles, e.g. Ps. XXI. 2” jinem. psalmus david. pro suscep- 
tione vel assumptione matutina seu pro cerva matutina. The text of 
the Psalter is the Gallican, and throughout the remainder of the Ms. 
a good Vulgate. A picture of the text may be had from the colla- 
tion in Prinrep Text, p. 2, here supplied : — 


Ms. at Bonn, 13th century, de- Ms. in Astor Library, New York, 
scribed by Kaulen, Vulgaia, 14th century : 
pp. 276, 7: 


Baruch. 
I. 7 ioachim. helchiar. salomi. ioachim. helchie. salon. 
8 siban. Zedechias. yosie. siban. sedechias. iosie. 
9 et vinctos et potentes. duxit et vinctos potentes. duxit eos 
eos in babil. in babil. 
10 holocaustomata. holocaustomata. 


11 regis babiloniae. dies ipsorum regis babilonie. dies ipsorum 






































Il. 


Il. 


12 ut det 
14 in oportuno die 
15 et Jerus. habitantibus 
16 nostris. sacerd. nostris 
18 et non obaudivimus 
19 ad hunc diem 
20 mala multa 
4 et dedit nos, in ¢irc. n. 
sunt. et desol. 
12 inique egimus 
14 adduxerunt 
16 exaudi. Aperi 
19 quaerimus miseric, 
23 vocem gaudimonii 
25 sunt proiecta 


29 obaudieritis. ambitio haec m. in 


minimum. ego dispergam 
illos 
34 patribus illorum. et ysaac. 
ominab. eius 
4 quia peccav. 
5 iniquitates 
8 nos hod. in capt. sumus. qui 
discesserunt 
13 sapientiae. Si 
19 alii in loco 
21 a facie eorum 
23 exquisierunt. et negotiatores 
terrae 
25 magnus et 
27 elegit deus. viam disc. 
dedit illis 
28 et quia 
29 et deduxit 
30 invenit eam 
32 et invenit 
33 obaudit 
34 lumen ded. 


IV. 1 tenent eam ad vitam: eam 


ad mortem 
4 quoniam. nobis manif. sunt 
8 obliti autem 
16 adduxerunt 
24 vestram: sic vid. 
27 ducit 
31 Nocentes parebunt 
32 punientur. quae 
33 in tuo casu 
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et det 

in die oportuno 

et habitatoribus Ierusal. 

nostris. sacerd. nostris 

et non audivimus 

in hunc diem 

multa mala 

et dedit illos. sunt in curc. n. 
et in desol. 

impie egimus 

adduxerunt 

et audi. Aperi 

et petimus misericordiam 

vocem iocundidatis 

sunt proiecta 

audieritis. multitudo hec m. in 
minimum. ego disperdam 
illos 

patribus eorum, isaac et iacob. 
dominabunt. eius 

quia peccav. 

iniquitatis 

nos hod. in capt. nostra sumus. 
qui discesserunt 

sapientie nam si 

et alii in locum illorum 

a facie eorum 

exquisiérunt. negotiatores 
terre 

magnus et 

elegit dominus. viam disc. 
inven. 

et quoniam 

et deduxit 

invenit eam 

et adinvenit 

obaudit 

dederunt lum. 

tenent eam perv. ad vitam: eam 
in mortem 

quoniam. nobis manif. sunt 

obliti autem 

abduxerunt 

vestram: sic vid. 

ducit 

Nocentes peribunt 

punientur. que 

in: tuo casu 



















35 in multitudinem 


V. 1 decorem et honorem 
2 circumdato te dipl. deo iustitiae : 


capiti tuo: honoris 
3inte: qui 
8 autem silvae: israel mandato 
gabipso Ep. Ferem. 


VI. 1 adducemini 


2 babiloniam: eritis illic. 
et tempus longum. adducam 
6 Angelus autem 
8 fabricata 
9 habent aureas, ab illis. 
semetipsis 
14 gladium in manu 
15 veneremini eos 
17 tutant 
19 dicuntur. vest. eorum 
20 nigrae sunt 
22 scietis 
24 non est in ipsis 
26 non surgent 
27 sacerd. ipsorum vend. 
34 div. dare. nec hoc 
36 restituent 
38 dii eorum. lapidei aurei. 
colunt illa 
40 illum 
42 circumdatis. succedentes 
43 abstracta dormierit. prox. 
45 et aurificibus 
46 aurifices. possunt. que 
ab ipsis fabr. sunt 
48 sacerdotes ubi 
50 lignea et inaurata. opus dei in 
illis est 
52 suscitant: pluviam hom. non 
dabunt 
54 cum ccciderit. aureorum et 
argenteorum 
55 aut dicendum 
57 ferunt 
58 illud. quam falsi dii: vel’ 
ostium 
59 et sidera 
63 esse illos deos. neque facere 
71 quoque et marmore, super 
illud. et erit oppr. 
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in multitudinem 

decore et honore 

circumdabit te dip. deus iusticie : 
capiti tuo: honoris 

in te qui. om. omni 

autem silve: israel mandato 

ex ipso 

adducemini 


babiloniam: eritis illuc. in tempus 


longum. adducam 
angelus autem 
fabricata 
habent aureas. ab eis. 
semetipsis 
gladium in manu 


ita obturant 

dicunt. vest. eorum 

nigrae facies eorum 

sciatis 

non est in ipsis 

non consurgent 

sacerd. ipsorum vend. 

divit. dare. necque hoc 

restituent 

dii eorum. lapidei et aurei. colunt 
illos. 

illum 

circumdantes. succendentes 

attracta. dormierit proxime 

ab aurificibus 

aurifices. possunt. q ab ipsis fabr. 
sunt. 

sacerdotes ubi 


lignea et inaurata. nullum opus dei 


é in illis 

suscitant. neque pluv. hom. 
dabunt 

cum ceciderit. aureorum et 
argenteorum 

aut recipiendum 

uncertain; fert 

illud: vel ostium — quam falsi. 
dii 

et sidera 

illos deos esse 


purpura quoque et a marmore. super 


illud. et erit in oppr. 
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Ecclus. I. 9. 


The abstract of Cantica Cantic., with an allegorical interpretation 
written in carmine over the respective words in italics, is interesting. 

The Ms. is not paginated, but has signatures of unequal length, 
the last being numbered XXXVIII. ; at the end of each signature a 
catchword is in the extreme right-hand corner of the lower margin, 
which has been reduced by cutting. I have discovered that one leaf 
is missing ; it contains Sap. XIV. 15 (con)stituit— spiritu sancto, 
It may be bound up in the volume in the wrong place, 
but it certainly is not in the right place. 


Cantica Cantic. : — 


Cap. J. 3. 


Cap. II. 1. 


Cap. III. 1. 


“A abe ee go fie per ad 


Cap. IV. 


Cap. V. 


test 
rSSeny 


Cap. VI. 


w 


Trahe me— 
Introduxit me— 
Nigra sum — 


. indica mihi — 

. St ignoras te— 

. Murenulas aur,— 
Dum esset — 

. Ecce tu pulc. — 

. Ecce tu pule. — 


Ego flos— 


. Stcut malus — 

. Adjuro vos — 

. Vox dilecti — 

. Surge— 

. Capite nobis vulp. — 
. Dilect. meus — 


In lectulo — 


. mum quem — 

. Adjuro— 

. QOuae est ista— 
. En lectulum— 


Egredimini — 
Quam pulc.— 
vadam ad— 
Tota pule.— 


. Surge ag. — 
. Veniat dil. — 


Comedite am.— 


LExspoliaui me tunica —sponsa ad semetipsam. 


Dilectus meus — 
Qualis est dil. — 
Dil. meus cand. — 


. Quo abiit— 
. Dilectus meus — 
. Pulcra es— 
10. 


Descendi ad ortum — 
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vox ecclesiae ad christum. 










* sponse ad adolescentulos. 

“ synagoge. 

* ecclesiz ad christum. 

* christi ad ecclesiam. 

‘¢ amicorum, 

“ ecclesize. 

“ christi. 

* ecclesiz. 

“ christi. 

© ecclesiz. 

“ christi. 

© ecclesiz. 

“ christi. 

“ adversus haereses. 

* ecclesize. 

** eccl. electee de gentibus. 
ecclesia de christo dixit. 
vox christi. 
synagoga de ecclesia. 
vox ecclesiz. 

“ ecclesiz de chr. dicit. 
vox christi ad ecclesiam. 
sponsus de sponsa dicit. 
sponsus ad sponsam. 
christus gentes convocat. 
ecclesia de christo dicit. 
christus ad apostol. dicit. 





vox ecclesize de christo. 

gi ‘synagogee. 

“ ecclesiz de christo. . 
synagogee ad ecclesiam. 
ecclesiz. 
christi ad ecclesiam. 
ecclesiz ad synagogam. 


a 


s 


‘ 











a 








Cap. VII. 


~ Cap, VIII. 


I. 





II. 


Il. 
12. 


10. 
II. 
12, 
13. 
14. 


3- 


3. 
5. 
6. 
7 


' Nescivi — 


Revertere— 


. Quid videbis — 


Quam pulcri— 


. Dixit: ascendam — 


et erunt — 


. dignum dil. meo— 
. Lego dilecto meo — 


Veni dilecte mi— 


- Quis mihi det — 
- Adjuro vos — 
- Quae est ista — 


Sub arbore malo— 


. Pone me ut — 
. Soror nostra parva— 
. St murus est — 


Ego murus — 
Vinea fuit — 
Vinea mea — 
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“ synagoge. 

“ consolatoris ecclesiz. 

“ synagogze. 

“ christi ad ecclesiam. 
sponsus de sancta cruce dicit. 
sponsus de sponsa. 
ecclesia de christo dicit. 
sponsa de sponso. 
ecclesia ad christum. 
vox patriarch. de christo. 

‘“ christi. 

“ synagoge de ecclesia. 

“ sponsi de sponsa. 
ecclesia ad christum dicit. 
christus ad synagogam. 
christus sibi respondet. 
respondit ecclesia. 
synagoga de christo dicit. 
christus dicit. 


Quae habitas in urtis — christus ad ecclesiam dicit. 


Fuge dilecte mi — 


Literal transcript: ' 


Trahe me 
Introduxit me 


. nigra sum 

. indica mihi 

. Si ignoras te 

. Murenulas aur. 
. Dum esset 


Ecce tu pulc, 


- Ecce tu pule. 

. Ego flos 

. Sicut malus 

. Adiuro vos 

. Vox dilecti 

. surge 

. Capite nobis vulp. 
. Dilectus meus 
Ill 1. 


In lectulo 
num quem 
Adiuro 
Que est ista 
En lectulum 
Egredimini 


vox ecclesize ad christum. 


vox ecclesiae ad xm. 
6 


“ synagogee. 

© eccle ad xtm. 
« xti ad ecclm. 
* amicorum, 
 eccle. 
 xti. 

* eccle. 

« xti. 

“© eccle 

“ ‘xti. 

“ eccle, 

« xti. 


s 


“ adversus hereses. 


* eccle, 


sponse ad adolescentulos. 


“ eccl. electse de gentibus 


ecclesia de xto dixit, 


” xti. 


synagoga de eccl® 
eccle. 
ecclé de xto dicit. 











' 


1I had prepared two copies of this interpretation, the one spelt out, the other 
literal, intending to use the former only; both copies were sent to the printer, 
whose neat and accurate reproduction of the latter induces me to retain both. 





VII. 1. 


VIII. 1. 


oop ON 


10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Quam pulch. 


. vadam ad m. 

. Tota pulc. 

. Surge aquilo 

- Veniat dilectus 


Comedite amici 
Exspoliaui me tunica 


. Dilectus meus 
. Qualis est dilect. t— o pulcherr. 


Dileus meus cand. 


- Quo abiit 

. Dilectus meus 

. Pulcra es 

. Descendi ad ortum 
. Nescivi 

. Revertere 


Quid videbis 


- Quam pulcri 
. Dixi: ascendam 


et erunt 


. dignum dil. meo 
. Ego dil® meo 
- Veni dil. mi 


Quis mihi det 


. Adiuro vos filiz 
- Que est ista 


Sub arbore malo 


. Pone me ut sign. 
. Soror nostra parva 
. Si murus est 


Ego murus 

Vinea fuit 

Vinea mea 

Que habitas in ortis 
Fuge. dilecti mi 
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vox xti ad eccl™, 
sponsus de sponsa dicit. 
sponsus ad sponsam. 
xtus gentes convocat. 
eccle de xto dicit. 
xts ad apost® dicit. 
sponsa ad semetipsam. 
vox eccle de xto. 

“ synagoge. 

“ ecclze de xto. 

“ syn. ad ecclm. 

“* eccle. 

“ xti ad eccl™, 
ecce ad syn™, 

“ synagoge. 

* consolatoris ecce. 

“ synagoge. 

 xti ad eccl™. 
Sponsus de sancta cruce dicit. 
Sponsus de sponsa. 
eccla de xto dicit. 
Sponsa de sponso. 
eccl® ad xtum. 
Vox patriarchu de xto. 
Vox xti. 

“ synagogz de eccla. 

* sponsi de sponsa. 
eccl. ad xtum dicit. 
xto ad synagogam. 
xtus sibi respondit. 
Respondit eccla. 
Synagogae christo docit. 
xtus dicit. 
xtus ad eccl™ dicit. 
vox eccle ad xtum. 


The history of the division of the Latin Bible into chapters and 


verses contains much curious and interesting information. 


Concern- 


ing Jerome, little is known beyond his mentioning capitu/a, which 
were not made by himself, but existed in the Mss. he used, and must 
have been conspicuous to the eye; these capitula, moreover, were 
different in the Hebrew, Greek and Latin Ms.1 The division he 





1 Mic. vi. 9: In hebraicis alterius hoc capituli exordium est, apud LXX. vero 
finis superioris.—Sophon. III. 14: Non videatur mirum, aliter hebraica capitula 
et aliter LXX. graeca videlicet latinaque finiri. Ubi enim in sensu diversa trans- 


latio est, ibi necesse est diversa esse vel principia vel fines, 
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introduced relates only to lines (versus) marked off by means of 
kola and kommazta for the special help of ignorant ministers to bring 
out the meaning in reading the lessons." 

The divisions in Latin Mss. are not uniform, but generally agree with 
the summary of contents given at the head of the several books ; the 
terms capitula, breves and “tui are used to designate such divisions ; 
Martianay (Bibliotheca, Prolegg. IV.), e.g. shows that Genesis contains 
XXXVIII “tuli, XLVI dreves, and LXXXII (or CLIV) capitula. The 
abstract of Charlemagne’s Bible (p. 95) gives the capituda, the tables 
(p. 97 sq.) the ordo, and the account (p. 98 sqq.) ordo, numerus, and 
capp. Numerous examples are collected in Thomasius, Opera omnia. 
T. 1. continens sacror. biblior.veteres titulos, sectiones, etc., ed. Vezzosi, 
Rome 1747. Our modern division into chapters is ascribed to 
Stephen Langton, abp. of Canterbury (died 1227),? and Hugh de St. 
Cher (died 1263). The only further subdivision in Latin Bibles 
was the breaking up of the page into four parts, marked A, B, C, D. 
The verse-division was introduced by Stephanus in his edition of the 
Vulgate in 1555. , 

About the same time a critical examination of the text of the 
Latin Bible was undertaken at the instance of Theodulph, bp. of 
Orleans (A.D. 787-821).* 

It seems an established fact that Charlemagne spent the closing 

_ years of his eventful life in the correction of the scriptures,’ an 
occupation which was then regarded as a work of piety, as is evident 
from the similar practice of Dunstan * and Peter Damiani.’ 

But neither Alcuin’s revision, nor the pious labors of Charlemagne, 
Dunstan, or Peter Damiani were of avail to stem the tide of corrup- 
tion as long as Mss. had to be multiplied by the dangerous process 
of copying, which seems necessarily to entail errors of orthography, 
and arbitrary corrections, to say nothing of omissions and involun- 
tary changes where the written copy reads one way and the memory 
suggests another, which is thoughtlessly put down. An illustration 








1, . . propter simplicitatem fratrum colibus et commatibus ordinasse, ut qui 
distinctiones saecularium litteraruam comprehendere minime potuerunt, hoc rem- 
edio suffulti, inculpabiliter pronuntiarent sacratissimas lectiones. —Cassiod. de 
inst. div. litt, cap. XII. ed. Migne. 

2 Triveti, Annal. p. 182, ed. Oxon.; Balzus. H. Eccles. Cent. XIII, ce. 7, 10, 

8 Gilb. Genebrard, Chrono?. IV. p. 644. 

4 Leopold Delisle, Zes Bibles de Théodulfe, Paris, 1879. 

5 Van Ess. p. 159, quoting Theganus, Script. Hist. Franc. II. p. 177. 

6 Migne, 2. ¢. vol. CXKXXVIL., p. 443. 

7 Ibid. vol. CXLV., p. 334. 
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may be had from the double version of the Psalms in the Anglican 
communion, where, even in sermons and similar compositions, the 
familiar words of the Prayer Book are apt to displace the text of 
the Authorized Version. The attempts made by Lanfranc (aD. 
1089) and his disciples at correcting the Scriptures appear to have 
been of the same character as those of his immediate predecessors ; 
for, though his biographer, writing in the 13th century, says that 
“hujus emendationis claritate omnis occidui orbis ecclesia, tam galli- 
cana quam anglica gaudet se esse illuminatam,’? all traces of it 
appear to have been lost in subsequent obscurity. Cardiaal-deacon 
Nicolaus (a.D. 1150) also tried his hand at the emendation of the 
Bible, but his success was not greater than that of the others, and of 
all of them it is more or less true that their efforts, though well- 
meant, were useless, and worse than useless, for every new correction 
increased the confusion. 

It is proper to add here that the adoption of the Alcuinian revi- 
sion seems to have been confined to the Frankish empire, since a 
number of Mss. belonging to the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
contain the Vulgate text of a differentrecension. The readings of this 
class of Mss. are preserved in the works of Peter Damiani, and seem 
to represent the text then current at Rome and in Italy. Sucha 
Ms. exists in the college of the Barnabites at Rome, and another in 
the Vatican Library, n. 4216, marked Biblia monasterii S. Crucis 
Fontis Avellane; for more on this subject see Vercellone, 2. ¢. I. 
xix. Ixxxvii. xci.; II. xviii. Evangelistaries belonging to that period 
are often met with; they only contain the Gospels and a table of 
the pericopes; lectionaries are less frequent. From a sumptuous 
Lvangelistarium preserved at Echternach near Trier, written in the 
tenth century, Kaulen (/. ¢. p. 241) has a specimen, of which the 
following is a sample : — 


Matth. T. X. Attendite ne iusticiam uram faciatis coram hominibus’ ut 
videamini abeis’ Alioquin’ mercedem non habebitis apud patrem urm qui in 
caelis est’ Cum ergo facis aelemosynam noli tuba canere ante te’ sicut hypocri- 
tae faciunt in synagogis & in uicis’ ut honorificentur ab hominibus. Amen dico 
uobis: receperunt mercedem suam* 


From another in the cathedral at Trier, No. 139. ol. 20. not much 
more recent than the first, he gives (/. ¢.) this extract to illustrate 
the text and orthography : — 





1 Ib. CL., 55. 
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Matth. T. XIIII. Cum autem introisset capharnaum: accessit ad eum cent- 
urio rogans eum et dicens: Dne* puer meus iacet in domo paralyticus’ et male 
torquetur’ Et ait illi ihc’ Ego ueniam et curabo eum’ Et respondens centurio 
ait’ Dne* non sum dignus ut intres sub tectum meum: sed tantum dic verbo: et 
sanabitur puer meus’ Nam et ego homo sub potestates habens sub me milites: 
Et dico huic uade’ et uadit- Et alio veni: & venit’ Et seruo meo fac hoc’ & 
facit’ Audiens autem ihc miratus est et frequentibus se dixit- Amen dico vobis: 
non inueni tantam fidem in israhel’ Dico autem uobis- quod multi ab oriente 
et occidente uenient & recumbent cum abraham & isaac & iacob in regno caelo- 
rum’ Filii autem regni eicientur in tenebras exteriores: ibi erit fletus & stridor 
dentium’ Et dixit ihc centurionii Vade & sicut credidisti fiat tibit Et sanatus 
est puer in illa hora. 


2. The Cistercian abbot Stephanus II. (twelfth century), of 
Citeaux, struck with the variant readings of an old Ms. and the 
current copies, took notice that the old codex gave in many places 
much shorter renderings than the copies in the abbey. Instead of 
correcting the latter by the former, which seems to have been an 
early, and relatively pure form of Jerome’s version, he conceived the 

- idea of consulting the originals. There was not much difficulty in 
the case of the N. T., but, as a Christian man of letters acquainted 
with Hebrew was at that time avis rarissimus, he sought the aid of 
several Jews, familiar with the Bible, requiring them to give him in 
French the meaning of the Hebrew and Chaldee in all places where 
_the Latin texts were divergent, and was amazed that their renderings 
almost invariably agreed with the readings of the older Ms. He is 
believed to have discovered a means of producing a trustworthy 
Latin text ; he selected a good copy of the Latin Bible, consisting 
of four parchment folio volumes, and made his corrections partly by 
the old codex and partly by the oral renderings of the learned Jews ; 
he observed, moreover, the plan of erasing all words not found in 
the Hebrew, and designedly left the gaps vacant to remind the 
transcribers that the respective passages must be omitted. The 
copy thus corrected he declared to be the standard, which, accord- 
ing to the obedience of the order, must not be departed from, and 
by which all copies of the Bible in the whole congregation were 
thereafter to be made." 

The plan of Stephanus marks the transition from the period of 
extravagant or unlicensed correction, or, what often means the same 
thing, corruption, to that of a more orderly revision, especially in two 
respects ;.the whole work was removed from the arbitrary attempts of 





1 Martianay, Prol. in Div. Bibl. S. Hieron. Vall. TX. p. Ixxi. 
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individuals to the care of corporate bodies, and the original Scriptures 
were appealed to for fixing the Latin text. The principle, however, 
on which this was done, was peculiar. It was taken for granted that 
Jerome’s version was perfect, and the object was not to produce a 
new version, but to restore the current text to the Hieronymian ; the 
inquiry in dealing with different readings in the Mss. used was very 
simple ; the reading which agreed with the original was adopted as 
true, for the correctors seem to have felt that it must be Jerome’s. 
For the preservation of the text thus ascertained, the various read- 
ings were collected and critically discussed, while transcribers were 
required to copy out the authentic reading only. Such collections 
were called Zpanorthotes or Correctories, and existed in two forms ; 
at first, a copy of the Bible with ample margins was selected, and 
the corrections and necessary notes were set down in the margin or 
between the lines ; copies of the Bible already made were corrected 
by them, and new ones made by the standard thus provided ; after- 
wards, it was found convenient to limit the reproduction to the 
various readings and the notes in the shape of manuals, so that any 
one by the use of such a manual might correct his own copy of the 
Bible. But the copies of such correctories were not uniform; few 
were in literal agreement with the original copy, each transcriber used 
his own judgment, or want of judgment, in condensing or expand- 
ing the subject-matter. The Hebrew and Greek originals furnished 
far less material than old Mss. of the Itala and other versions, the 
Commentaries of Jerome, the Fathers, the glossa interlinearia of 
Rhabanus Maurus, the explanations of Walafrid Strabo and others, 
and the corrections covered more or less deviations in the words and 
syntax, as well as orthography, punctuation, and the division of sen- 
tences and verses. In difficult places the true reading was expressly 
attested. The following example is taken from an epanorthotes with- 
out text, published in Literarisches Museum Vol. I. Altdorf 1778, 
p. 30:— 

Gen. I. a. In principio Aquila transtulit in capitulo. Item et tenebre super 
faciem abissi et spiritus Dei ferebatur’ hebr: habet vayruca heloym? ive’ spiritus 
Dei: Si esset in textu spiritus Domini: hebr: haberet rucha adonai: historiae 
autem dicunt et hebraei: quod quousque homo creatus est’ Deus non est appella- 
tus Dominus’ sED Deus: et hoc habent antiqui: [sc. codices] | Ambrosius in 


hexaemeron: spiritus Dei ferebatur cet: Syrus habet: et spiritus Dei fovebat 
aquas’ i.e. vivificabat. — Matth. XVIII. d. in montibus glossa’ in excelsis: Alias 








1 French pronunciation of the Hebrew; note patack furtiv, after the 
consonant, 
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tamen glossa exponit in montibus' Gregor’ etiam dicit super Luc’ quod ubi 
Lucas dicit in deserto: alius evangelista dicit in montibus’ quod nullus dicit nisi 
Matthaeus' Unde glossa, quae exponit in deserto’ sumta est desuper Lucae et 
ibi debet esse’ non hic: — Cant. Cantic. v. d. anima mea liquefacta est: ut locutus 
est’ Subauditur dilectus: Etsi cantetur in ecclesia’ non tamen est de textu’ quia 
hebraei et antiqui non habent: sed intelligitur de versu praecedenti. — Job XIX 
[in carne mea videbo deum] salvatorem meum: hebr’ Jeron’ Philippus: Gregor: 
et omnes antiqui non habent’ hoc enim quidam scioli apponunt in textu’ quod 
videtur facere ad fidem et quia cantatur in ecclesia’ sed si apponetur iudaeis: 
statim exsufflarent: quia non recipiunt nisi quod habent. —ib. XXVIII, a. tempus 
posuit tenebris et universorum finem ipse considerat: hic fit versus propter allegor- 
iam: gregor* et libros antiquos’ qui sic habent: sed ad literam melius punctat hebr- 
sic’ universorum finem ipse considerat: lapidem quoque caliginis et umbram mortis 
ipse considerat: et dicit hebr: lapidem caliginis: i-e- saxa in corde terrae latentia: 
umbram mortis: infernum: et post incipit iuxta hebraeam literam loqui de alia 
materia scilicet de terra Sodomorum. 


The next is an example from an epanorthotes which gives the cor- 
rected and annotated matter with laconic brevity (2. ¢. p. 353) :— 


Act’ Ap* 9m cap. sarone 
et continuo ingressus in synag:gre [cum] 10m cap. 
nec m[oderni codd.] hic hab: Saulus petrus in superiora’ gre* non habent 


nec etiam paulus discipuli nocte gre’ § domus 

non hab’ eius: sed m: per ter 
et crediderunt multi in dom’ gre‘ non _ invenit 

hab: dominum: alii m: in domino vos scitis usque ibi ad alienigenam in- 

- tarsum terrogatio vel affirmatio 
lidde ~* secundum glo[ssam] adsumus’ non 
invenit assumus 
seleuciam. 


Four correctoria have attained great celebrity, viz., the Correctorium 
Parisense or Senonense, that of the Dominicans, that of the Francis- 
cans, and that which, for want of another name, may be designated 
that of the Sorbonne, where it was kept in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

a. The Correct. Paris. made in the University of Paris about A.D. 
1226 probably by the joint labor of the theological faculty, exists in 
several copies, which however give only an abstract of various read- 
ings, apparently compiled from the marginal annotations of a Latin 
Bible. It seems to have widely circulated, and having received the 
formal approbation of the archbishop of Sens, primate of the 
Gallican church, is also known as Correctorium Senonense. Roger 
Baco called it in 1266 the exemplar vulgatum ;*‘ the nature of the 


1 Hody, 2. ¢. p. 420. 
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text it furnished cannot be determined, for the extracts are too short, 
but it was very unsatisfactory ; the last named author pronounced it 
for the most part horribly corrupt, and alleged that the numerous 
correctores were from sheer ignorance so many corruptores, instancing 
Mk. viii. 38 where confusus had been changed into confessus. 

6. The Correctorium of the Dominicans was therefore made at 
the instance of Hugo a St. Caro, their provincial, by resolution of the 
General Chapter in a.D. 1236. The work, on which the Commission 
had spent twelve years, and was published as Hugo’s, proved unac- 
ceptable, and he ordered the compilation of a new one, which upon 
completion was approved and made the standard of the order.2 The 
original copy, in the Imperial Library at Paris,® is written on the 
margin of a Latin Bible in four folio volumes, and copies of the an- 
notations exist in different libraries This Correctorium, known as 
that of Hugo, or of the Dominicans, or of the Preachers, possesses 
peculiar interest in that the text it brought was used by Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Hugo, and other celebrated members of 
the order; that text is based, according to the preface, on ancient 
Mss. written before Charlemagne, the commentaries of Jerome, and 
the Hebrew, of which language the compilers seem to have had some 
knowledge, although the notes relating to the LXX, Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion are taken from Jerome.’ Roger Baco, 
nevertheless, does not hesitate to call this identical correction fessima 
corruptio. 

c. The Correctorium of the Franciscans does not seem to have 
obtained the same influence as the others ; a copy of it is preserved 
in the University Library at Tiibingen; of another correctory, made 
by the Carthusians, very little is known® 

@d. The Correctorium of the Sorbonne is in the opinion of 
Vercellone (/. ¢. p. 48), and Kaulen (2 ¢. p. 255), the most important 
of all. The only certain information concerning its author is that he 
was a Frenchman,’ and probably the same illustrious scholar men- 





1 See p. 117. 

2 Marténe, Zhes. nov. anecd. v. IV. p. 1676. —F. R. Baco, Op. maj. ed. Jebb. 
P- 49- 

8 Vercellone, Diss. Acad. p. 46. 

* Vercellone, /.¢. p. 47. Acta Erudit. Lips. 1690, p. 95; Carpzovii Crit. Sac. 
TI, 6, 5; Liter. Mus. 1, 13 sqq.; Rosenmiiller, Hist. interp. libr. sacr. V. p. 239. 

5 Liter. Mus. I. p. 19. 

® Hug, Zindettung, etc., 1. p. 423. 

7 This is clear from the manner in which he illustrates his positions by reference 
to his native tongue, e.g. Deut. XX XIII. 8: sciendum, quod hic ponitur articulus 
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tioned, but not by name, by Roger Baco'; whose eminent linguistic 
attainments and more than forty years’ study of the Scriptures made 
him the fittest person to undertake the revision of the text of the 
Latin Bible. Copies of the collected various readings are pre- 
served in the Arsenal Library, Paris, St. Mark’s Library, Venice, the 
Imperial Library, Vienna, the University Library, Turin, in the 
Vatican Library, and the College ai San Carlo a Catinari at Rome. 
Vercellone’s account is extremely interesting : ‘The author compares 
the text of his copy of the Latin Bible with three classes of Mss., 
modern, ancient, and most ancient, understanding by ancient codices, 
those of the Alcuinian recension, which he occasionally cites also as 
Biblia Caroli Magni, and by most ancient, codices older than that 
recension (exemplaria ante tempora Caroli scripta), among which he 
names Biblia Gregorii M? As distinguished from many of his con- 
temporaries, he clearly identifies Jerome as author of our modern 
Vulgate, and his rare familiarity with the subject enables him not only 
to identify the Latinity of Jerome, but also to avoid their error, who 
in correcting the Vulgate had followed the text of the Itala, or the 
Greek, and in that way introduced not a little confusion into that text. 
For the same reason he disregards the citations of the Latin Fathers 
taken from the Itala, as well as those portions of the Itala version 
which in his time continued in the liturgy, censuring those who had 
pursued a different course. Having collated the best and the most 
ancient Mss. of the Vulgate extant, #.c., the Cod. Amiatinus, the Cod. 
Valiicellianus, and that in St. Paul extra muros, I can assure that the 
most ancient and accurate of our Mss. agree with the readings adopted 
in this Correctorium. Where the Latin Mss. left room for doubt, the 
author has consulted copies of the Hebrew and Greek originals, dis- 
tinguishing the former of these not only into ancient and modern 
ones, but referring to them also as French or Spanish copies, nor has 


he omitted the use of the Chaldee Version. . . . I do not speak of 


his citations from rabbinical writings, or of his citations of words 
from St. Matthew’s gospel, which he had read in Hebrew, nor of 
those from many Latin authors from the age of Jerome to his own, 
which are often not without importance, and uniformly bear witness 





sicut est /e vel a/ in gallico, quod non solum dativo sed etiam genitivo inservit, 
sicut diceremus Ja chape, le mestre, sive al mestre. Vercell. 2. ¢ 

1 Hody, 7. ¢. 430. 

® Vercellone thinks that this refers to the Bibles sent to Great Britain by 
Gregory, while Kaulen suggests the Cod. Amiatinus which, according to an 
unsupported legend, is said to have been written by Gregory himself. 
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of the incredible erudition at his command, and of the correct 
judgment with which he applied it.”? 

After this high eulogium of so competent an author, the following 
examples, taken from the two volumes of his Variae Lectiones, in 
which LXX. in Graco designates the Septuagint, ZXX. in Latino the 
Itala, notuda an older correctorium, and “¢era, a lection or reading. 

The specimens have been selected from Vercellone, Variae Lec- 
tiones, who has embodied in his work the readings of three correctories, 
designated M, N, O; of these N, no. 3466 of the Vatican, belongs 
to the thirteenth century, M (ottobonianovaticanus no. 293) and O 
(vaticanus no. 4240) to the fourteenth century. For full particulars 
concerning these Mss. see Vercellone in Giornale arcadico, vol. cxlviii, 
and Ati della Pontificia academia romana @ Archeologia, vol. xiv. He 
bestows special praise on the critical value of Cod. N, which he doubts 
not was used by the Roman correctors of the Vulgate, it having 
belonged to cardinal Ant. Carafa. The extracts here given fully 
sustain his opinion. 


1. Cod. VW. Gen. XVIII, 28.—Certissime hebr. et antiqui habent guingue 
non XLV., que littera est LXX. in greco. Si enim esset ibi XLV., nil esset 
interrogari utrum fpropter XLV. deleret; cum potius dicendum fuerat nonne 
propter XLV parces? Est ergo sensus: Cum de L. concesseris parcendum, nunc 
si quinque minus fuerint, ita ut inveniantur XLV. Si non his parcis, iam videris 
delere totam urbem propter quinque. Et enim piissima et efficacissima pro pecca- 
toribus allegatio. 

2. Cod. VW. Gen. XLIV, 32.— Antiqua iuxta hebreum Zygo proprie servus 
tuus, qui in meam hunc recepi fidem. Sensus est: ego, servus tuus ; hoc solum 
dicit caussa honoris; ego, inquam, sum ille gue in meam etc. et sic est ex parte 
suppositi: unde qui ponunt ibi sim, faciunt istud q. d. servus tuus esse ex 
parte appositi, et se iam promittit esse servum vicarium, quod ibi primo ait cum 
dicit manebo ttaque. 

3. Cod. O. Exod. XIV. 9. Phihkariroth. Alii habent Airoth, sed videtur hoc 
factum vitio scriptorum, cum hebr. sit Piairoth sicut supra (v. 2). 

Cod. VM. Hairoth. Sic variant antiqui: Hirotk est nomen vel alpium, vel 
vallium, vel fluminum, vel huius modi; et sunt duo vel tria nomina: P27 idem est 
quod os, Hiroth est ille locus: Ha, articulus, qui Gallice dicitur 4e- unde modo 
ponitur Phiaroth, modo tantum Akiroth, quod dicitur 4e Hiroth sicut dicimus Le 
Rone et Bonde le Rone. 

4. Cod. O. Num. XXIX. 35, mon facietis.— Die octavo, seu decima quinta 





 Vercellone, Diss. Acad. p. 53-—The only printed correctorium is a very 
rare work, entitled: Correctorium billie cum difficilium quarundam dictionum 
luculenta interpretatione per Magdalium Facobum, Gaudensem, ord. Predica- 
torti, studiosissime congestum. Colon. Quentell, 1508, 4°. Compare J. H.a 
Seelen, Meditationes exeget. 1, p. 605, sq. Liiveck, 1730-37, 3 vv. 8°. 
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dies mensis, omne opus servile non facietis in ea. Hic non debere esse servile. 
sicut nec Lev. XXIII, ubi agitur de eadem die (v. 28): Omene opus non facietis 
in tempore diei huius ; et infra (v. 31): nihil ergo operis facietis in eo. 

5. Cod. M. Num. XXXIII. 3. altera die (fecerunt) Phase. Altera die 
Pasche, id est in crastino Pasche, ut dixit Glossa; unde non est ibi fecerunt, nec 
hebrzeus habet; sic enim construitur: Profecti altera die Paschz castrametati 
sunt. 

Cod. V. Non video bene quomodo sit ibi fecerunt; antiqui non (Brugensis 
legit vero pro mon) interponunt quod dicitur fecerunt; sed et ipse Strabus habet 
altera die post Phase profecti sunt de Ramesse. 

Cod. O. Profecti igitur de Ramesse mense primo XV die mensis primi, 
altera die Phase; suspensiva est constructio usque ibi (v. 5) castra metati sunt: 
sic enim debet construi: Profecti altera die Phase, id est in crastino Pasche, 
castra metati sunt. Et hoc consonat greeco qui habet crastina Paschae, supple 
die. Per hoc patet vitium quorumdam qui habent /ecerun? altera die Phase; 
nam ante profectionem de Atgypto, XIIII. die fecerunt. Phase, et in crastino, 
scilicet XV. die profecti sunt. 

Cod. O. 2 Reg. I, 18.— Zt pracepit, ut docerent filios Fuda arcum, etc. 
Antiqui legunt: e¢ precepit ut docerent filios iudeorum, sicut scriptum est in libro 
tustorum: Inclyti Israed ete. ic incipit threnus; huic autem litter, que non 
habet nec arcum, nec planctum, attestatur multum hebreo adherere consuetus 
greecus, qui nihil habet de iis. Sed tamen dicit sic: ut docerent filios Israel et 
Fuda,' sicut scriptum est in libro iustorum; et dixit: Inclyti Israel etc? Unde 
secundum litteram tam grecorum, quam latinorum antiquorum supplendum est 
resumendo f/anctum de superioribus; A/anctum, inquam, docerent filios Israel et 
Fuda, sive, filios iudeorum. Hieronymus® habere dicit hebrzeum hanc litteram: 
- Et dixit ut doceret filios Fuda arcum, quod exponens ait: £¢ dixit ut doceret, 
subaudi Deus, avcum, id est, fortitudinem esse in timore Dei, quod patet in casu 
Saul quondam electi Domini et optimi. Putarem quod antiqui habent f/ios 
tudgorum, quoniam esset error scriptorum, ab eo quod fuit filios Fuda arcum, 
sed video alias et diversas litteras. Communis enim habet precepit, hec habet 
dixit; communis habet docerent, hc habet doceret, quia utrumque potest signifi- 
care hebrzeus, quod est ad docendum. Dicunt tamen quia isti ceciderant ictibus 
sagittarum, David precipere filios Judze docere de arte sagittandi. Quznam 
videtur ista consequentia, ut exordio threni, postquam dixerat: Planxit autem 
David planctum huiuscemodi, subiungatur sicut scriptum est, ut docerent filios 
Suda artem sagittandi, et statim inchoet threnum sic: J/aclyti, Israel. Quod si 
aliquando erat illa doctrina determinanda, consequentius videbatur, quod sicut 
docti pane ante tempora nostra quasi glossando apposuerunt planctum, ibi 
dimitteretur potius quam litteram hebreorum ante tempora translationis Hiero- 
nymi in textum interserere librorum, qui per septingentos annos ita cucurrerant. 
Quod si cap. XXX libri r Regum dicebas Hieronymum dicere quod hebrzeus 
habet gui iussi remanserant, nec tamen propter hoc veram litteram, que est, gut 
lassi substiterant mutavisti, quare hic similiter non fecisti? Sed Hieronymus 
exponit, inquiunt. Exponit quidem, sed ut litteram hebreorum. Nonne etiam 





1 So Aquila and several Mss. in Holmes and Parsons. * Probably the Itala— 
so Kaulen. % .¢, the author of Quaest. hebr. in Lib. Regum. — Kaulen. 
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ubi dicit Hieronymus non bene habere latinos codices, illam tamen litteram, immo 
multas tales, nullus ausus est immutare? Require Gen. XXIII (16) et in 1 Reg. 
XXV (3), et 2 Reg. XIV (26). Sed dices, quod Rabanus exponit. Sed non 
_srecolis, quod Rabanus nulli litteree hebraece, quam exponit, vult preestare auctorit- 
atem, ut ipse in exordio testatur? Septuaginta autem etiam in latino nec de 
arcu, nec de planctu habent aliquid, sed sic: Z¢ docuit Israel et dixit: curare 
Israel. Quod autem ante threnum, hoc est, ante hoc verbum /nc/yti, interponi- 
tur sic: Zt ait: Considera, Israel, pro his, qui mortui sunt super excelsa tua 
vulnerati, nec hebreeus nec antiqui habent, nec grecus. Quod si Rabanus 
glossavit, non preestitit auctoritatem ut textus esset; multo magis si postillator. 

6. Cod. MW. Deut. XXX, 7. Antiqui iuxta hebreeum super inimicos tuos, et 
cos, gui oderunt te et persequentur. Resume super, iuxta hebreeum sic e¢ super 
0s, qui oderunt te. Unde oportet interponi quod dicitur e¢ ante hoc verbum 
persequentur, quod quidam male abstulerunt, quasi illud verbum regeret quod 
dicitur eos. Hebreeus autem, etiam hispanus habet gui persequentur te; unde, 
qui abstulerunt coniunctionem, totam sententiam mutaverunt. Sed et erseg- 
uuntur pro persequentur posuerunt, 

7. Cod. Mf. Deut. XXXII, 8. Septuaginta legunt statuit terminos nationum 
iuxta numerum angelorum Dei. Super hoc dicit Gregorius in homilia de X 
dragmis quas mulier habuit (I, 1606), quod tanta creditur ascensura in celum 
multitudo hominum, quanta illic remansit multitudo angelorum. 


While the correctories were doubtless important aids to the study 
of the Bible at the time of their origin, their use and value, however, 
at the present, are very great, for they contain numerous readings of 
very ancient Mss. which have long since perished. Of course we are 
less interested in the Latin text than in the Greek, and the Hebrew ; 
many such readings of the Greek slumber as yet in these monuments 
of medieval erudition, and the Correctorium of the Sorbonne, at least, 
is a vast treasury of various. readings for the Hebrew text, for its 
author must have consulted Hebrew Mss. much older than any that 
have come down to us. 

As to the object for which they were made, viz., the establishment 
of a fixed standard of text of the Latin Bible, the correctories proved 
lamentable failures, and instead of purifying it from the gathered 
corruptions of so many centuries, were a fruitful source in augment- 
ing it. Indeed it could hardly be otherwise ; for given a learned 
apparatus of critical notes on the authenticity of certain readings and 
renderings on all the books of the Scriptures, and a vast army of 
ignorant transcribers, of whom the most ignorant were the safest, and 
the least ignorant the most dangerous, the result was inevitable: the 
mechanical transcriber produced a faithful copy, but he, possessed of 
a modicum of scholarship sufficient to render him conceited — and 
such was the typical transcriber — deemed it incumbent upon him to 
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indicate his preference for such readings as he thought correct, either 
by suppressing those he did not favor, or by smuggling into his new 
transcript as part of the text some unattested reading from some 
other source, perhaps an old Bible. Nor was this the worst case, for 
the practice of covering the margins of old Bibles with notes, excerpted 
from the correctories, opened the door to the introduction of arbitrary 
and unlearned corrections, which variant readings speedily found 
their way from the margin into the text of new copies made from 
those which had been annotated. In other words the correctories 
in the hands of the rank and file of the medieval ecclesiastic who 
looked upon his labors as meritorious, and mistook bigoted ignorance 
for piety and scholarship, were what critical commentaries are in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century in the hands of uneducated 
preachers of whose hebdomadal deliverances some of the readers of 
these chapters may have had personal experience. The correctories : | 


Si A A IES 


and the critical commentaries are admirable helps in the hands of 
those fitted to use them, but they are most dangerous things in the 
hands of those of limited capacity, and still more limited culture. 
A graphic picture of the sad fortunes of the text of the Latin Bible in 
the three centuries ending with the thirteenth, may be seen in the letter 
of Roger Baco to Clement IV. accompanying a presentation copy of 
his Opus majus, A.D. 1267. He says: “The great mass of theolo- 
gians do not know that Jerome is the author of the common transla- 
tion; many flatly: deny it; others again do not know which version 
they ought to take, and consequently each uses that which he prefers, 
substituting one for the other, the improper for the proper, the false 
for the true. But as there is only one translation in all the books of 
the Latin Church, to wit, that made by Jerome (the second he made 
in his exposition of the sacred original), the version received by the 
Church is greatly corrupted. For some, dealing with the writings of the 
holy Fathers, take no notice of the version they used. But they used 
the version of the Seventy ; now when the Fathers cite the Scriptures 
in that version, these persons confound it with that contained in our 
present Latin Bibles, which is absolutely false. They accordingly 
correct and corrupt the text in this way, as is evident from the exam- 
ple of the raven in Genesis, which I have cited in the work accom- 
panying this letter.’ For the text is for the most part horribly corrupt 





1The passage reads: “A horrible and unpardonable instance of superfluous : 
additions occurs in Genesis VIII, where they say that the raven did mof return to 
the ark, while all the Hebrew texts and ancient versions say that it did return.” 
Roger Baco, Opus maius, ed. Lond. p. 50. This is confirmed by a correctory, 
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in the common copy (exemplari vulgato), that is, the Parisian, — and 
where it is not corrupt, it is uncertain; . . . and this uncertainty is 
due to the contention of the correctors, for there are as many cor- 
rectors, or rather corrupters, as there are readers in the world... . 
any one changes what he likes . . . changes according to his own 
caprice (secundum caput suum), as is evident from what I have said 
in the work I send along. But I will give an instance. The render- 
ing of Mark v. (i.e. viii. 38) Qui me confessus fuerit, is wrong and a 
reading in modern homilies founded on ignorance of the propriety of 
ancient grammar. It ought to be Qui me fuerit confusus, a deponent 
verb with the signification of the verb confundo ; for as zelo—zelor had 
the same signification, so confundo-—confundor had of old the same 
meaning. But the modern use being different, they erased Qui me 
confusus fuerit from the sacred text, and put gui confessus fuerit me, 
the utter falsity whereof I will prove without the possibility of contra- 
diction. For the ancient unglossed copies of the Bible throughout 
the church of God have Mark v. (viii. 38), Qué me confusus fuerit, 
the same as gui me confundet, which is the contrary of conjitert. And 
Augustine says contra Faustum, that when the Latin Mss. differ, 
recourse should be had to the most ancient Mss. and the majority 
(ad antiquos et plures). For as he there says, the ancient Mss. have 
greater authority than the new, and a plurality of them more than a 
few. The Parisian copy however is only one, but the copies in the 
different provinces are without number; the Parisian copy therefore 
must yield the place to the ancient copies both on account of its 
novelty and of its singularity, for in truth such singularity corrupts the 
truth of the whole Scriptures, etc.” (Hody, 4 ¢. pp. 420, 21.) The 
Parisian copy referred to is the Correctory; the reading confusus is 
attested by Codd. Vercell. Veron. Brix. Vet. Vulg. and the Sixt. Clem- 
entina, while I have found confessus in Bryling’s Latin Bible of 1557, 
and the Lugdunum edition of 1562. “To this might be added 
innumerable instances. But the corruption springs from the fact that 
for the reason which follows they spend the whole day in tampering 
with the text. The holy fathers, and more especially Jerome, give 
different versions of the same passage in order to bring out the mean- 
ing. But many, not noting the difference of the renderings, regard 
them as different readings of the same revision, and adopt that read- 
ing which they understand best; and thus they introduce countless 









which says: “Hoc antiqui latini non habent. Modo a translatione, qua utitur 


Augustinus, inolevit ut dicatur corvus ad arcam non redisse.” Vercell. Varr. Lect. 
I, 28, 4. 
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blemishes.! The compilers of such a text, moreover, mix it as they 
see fit, alleging that it is customary to construct it from different 
versions ; thus they write what they please, mixing and changing what 
they do not understand.? Or they adopt ad 4itum renderings inter- 
spersed in the works of the Fathers, or even the Antiquities of 
Josephus, which latter only explains the Scriptures, gives the sub- 
stance of the Sacred History, and accommodates the expression to 
suit his pleasure. Hence many of the emendations and changes 
introduced by modern writers are taken from Josephus, although 
alterations not based on ancient Mss. are simply inadmissible. They 
also take much from the church offices and introduce it into the text. 
But the framers of the offices introduced many changes necessitated 
by the requirements of the service to fix the meaning and promote 
edification. And the Church of Rome has the right so to do, and 
through her the same right belongs to other churches.* On these 
grounds all allege the text to contain different readings, for they con- 
stantly say that another reading reads thus and thus, and these read- 
ings they multiply at every word, pretending by way of excuse that 
the same subject-matter might be represented in different forms. 
They will not own that these alleged readings are different renderings, 
but aver that in one case the expression is literal and in the other 
paraphrase, for they would give great offense, (if it became known) 
that the same text in the same copy consisted of different versions ; 

" hence they say that (the variamts) are different readings of the same 
text, utterly unmindful that they might be wrong. And yet it never 
occurs that the same translator uses several expressions for the same 
subject in the same text of his version. Such a method is not allowed 
in philosophical and other writings ; there can only be one expression 
of any given rendering, but different renderings have a different 





1 The Correctorium of the Dominic. has a case in point: ‘“ Job V. 26: sicut 
infertur acervus tritici in tempore suo. Hebr. et antiqui non habent tritici, tamen 
Gregor. habet: sed per expositionem magis quam per literam.” Kaulen, é. ¢. 
p. 268. 

2 The Paris Correct. has this note on Apoc. VI, 11: “donec impleatur nume- 
rus conservorum eorum et fratrum eorum: anti(qui) hnt: donec compleantur 
conservi eorum et fratres eorum.” 

8 Hugo’s Correct. on 2 Kings VIII, 8: “de que fecit Salomo omnia vasa 
aurea in templo et mare aeneum et columnas et altare: hoc hebr. et antiqui non 
habent, sed sumtum est de Josepho.” 

4 Hugo, Correct. H. I. 1, 2: “Ideo adolescentulae diligunt te. non est - 
nimis, quamvis cantetur in ecclesia.” 

These four examples are due to the researches of Kaulen, 7. ¢. 
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expression. Their so-called different readings are accordingly differ- 
ent renderings, used by the Fathers in their works relating to the 
Scriptures, or found in Josephus, or adapted by the church to 
(liturgical) uses. This gives rise to endless corruption, fraught with 
unspeakable evil for the studies. Jerome also has explained the 
version of the LXX in Genesis, the Psalter and many other passages, 
and he calls it ‘ours,’ because at that time all the churches used it. © 
For at that time he had not yet made his version from the Hebrew, 
which, moreover, had not yet been generally received during his life. 
Hence men of great reputation, and high, if not the highest, position, 
claim that certain places expounded by Jerome in the said works are 
readings of our Bible ; they accordingly receive it into the text, dis- 
figuring thereby the first version of Jerome which alone is found in our 
Bibles, by his second version found only in his commentaries ; for 
they believe it to be one and the same translation. Thus they en- 
tirely change the form of the text.” ? 

It is evident that Hugo’s knowledge of the labors of Jerome and 
the history of the Latin text was far from perfect, and the reader 
may readily correct his views by turning to the preceding chapter? 

Although the correctories, for the reasons given, did not result in 
the production of an absolutely uniform text, they appear to have 
been instrumental in furnishing one that was relatively so, as is evident 
from .Mss. written in the 14th and 15th centuries, which, though they 
exhibit innumerable differences in nfinor points, present a much 
greater agreement in essentials than in Mss. written before that per- 
iod. The differences, moreover, are of a national character, and 
warrant the division of the Mss. into certain classes of families, of 
which those of German and Italian origin at least disclose a Latin- 
ity colored by the idiom of Germany and Italy ; how far this obser- 
vation of Vercellone (Diss. Acad. p. 111) applies to Mss. of that 
period written in other countries, remains to be seen. Kaulen (Z ¢. 
p. 272), whose opinion deserves to ‘be respected, assigns the origin 
of the term ‘xfus vulgatus in the modern sense, to this period, 
although he admits that the comparative stability of a text, so dis- 
simiiar to its original, is critically useless. It is curious in this con- 
nection to notice the phenomenon that versions into the vernacular, 
made in the same centuries, are based on a text much older than 
that found in contemporary Mss., but it is explained by the correcto- 
ries which show that perfect copies of the Itala were still in use in 





1 The Latin text is given by Hody, /. ¢. p. 427. 





2 Still in manuscript. 
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the thirteenth century, and contributed not a little to the confused 
and composite nature of the Latin text. 

The Mss. of that age are characterized by two features, the increase 
of vulgar expressions and spelling, and the Gothic or Black Letter 
in which they are written. 

I. Example. From a Ms. in the University Library of Bonn 
(Kaulen, p. 275) :— 


Prologus in librum baruch. Liber iste qui baruch nomine praenotatur. in 
hebraeo canone non habetur: sed tamen in vulgata edicione. Similiter et epistola 
iheremie prophete. Propter noticiam autem legencium hic scripta sunt: quia 
multa de cristo novissimis temporibus indicant. Explicit prologus. Incipit 
baruch. I cap. Et hec verba libri quem scripsit baruch filius nerie filij maasie 
filij sedechie filij sedei filij helchie in babilonia. in anno quinto in septima die 
mensis: in tempore quo ceperunt chaldei iherusalem et succenderunt eam igni. 
Et legit baruch verba libri huius ad aures ieconie filij iochim regis iuda. et ad 
aures universi populi venientis ad librum: et ad aures potencium filiorum regum. 
et ad aures presbiterorum. et ad aures populi a minimo usque ad maximum eorum 
habitantium in babilonia. et ad flumen sudi. Qui audientes plorabant etc. 


For different readings contained in this Ms. see collation I in chap- 
ter IV on Printed Text.’ 

II. From a Lectionary, not earlier than Cent. XIV, in the same 
library (Kaulen, p. 278) :— 


In die Sco’ Ascens* dni* Séecdm Marcum: In illo t' Recumbentibus undecim 
discipulis apparuit illis ihc’ & exprobrauit incredulitatem illorum et duriciam 
cordis’ quia his’ qui uiderant eum resurrexisse non crediderunt' Et dixit eis 
Euntes in mundum universum’ praedicate euangelium omni creaturae’ Qui 
crediderit & baptizatus fuerit- saluus erit- Qui uero non crediderit- condempna- ~ 
bitur> Signa autem eos qui crediderunt’ haec sequentury In nomine meo dhe- 
monia eicient’ linguis loquentur nouis’ serpentes tollent- Et si mortiferum quid 
biberint non eos nocebit’ Super egros manus imponent’ & bene habebunt- Et 
dns quidem ihc postquam locutus est eis assumptus est in celum’ & sedit adextris 
di- Illi autem profecti praedicauerunt ubiq; Dno cooperante & sermonem con 
firmante* sequentibus signis. 


3. Roger Bacon, who has been called the Jerome of the 13th 
century, was unquestionably the leading thinker of that age, whose 
acknowledged mastery of almost every branch of learning made him 
the fittest, as he was the ablest, advocate of a revision of the Latin 
Bible. We have already noticed that in some respects at least his 
ideas rested on wrong premises, but on the whole they display a 
singularly clear understanding of the entire question as it was, and, 





1 Still in manuscript. 
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to a considerable extent, is yet regarded in the Latin Church. He 
thought the collation of ancient Mss., written in the time of Alcuin 
and earlier, might lead to the consummation he desired, for ortho- 
graphical errors, etc., excepted, the said ancient Mss. exhibited a 
uniform agreement ; in that he was as surely mistaken as he was in 
ascribing most of the discrepancies to the ignorance of transcribers, 
not only as to Greek and Hebrew, but also as to Latin, and in stipu- 
lating that the revisers of the Bible, besides possessing a fair knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Greek, and a thorough acquaintance with Latin, 
should be well versed in rules of sound criticism, and that the revision 
should be made not by private effort but under papal authority. 
His recommendations were disregarded, partly because the Church 
did not yet see the necessity for such revision, partly because, from 
the nature of the case, the production of an authoritative standard 
text was next to impossible, and last, not least, because duly qualified 
revisers were conspicuous by their absence. But towards the close 
of that century, which witnessed the revival of humanistic studies, 
attention was given to the study of Hebrew, and the biblical scholars 
of the period began to think that the best way of fixing the Latin 
text was by consulting the sacred originals, either by revising it with 
reference to them, or by the production of a new version. Raymond 
Martini, a Spanish author, wrote towards the close of the 13th century 
a polemical work against the Jews and Mohammedans, called Pugio 
Fidei, in which he distinctly states that he had frequently cited Scrip- 
ture, neither from the Septuagint, the Vetus, nor Jerome, but from the 
_ Hebrew, because the last sustained the Christian verity far better 
than the Vulgate? The commentaries of Nicolaus de Lyra, belong- 
ing to this period, doubtless contain numerous references to the He- 
brew, and the views of the author are clearly set forth in the note? 





1 See R. Baco, Op. Maius, ed. Jebb. pp. 44-56. 

2... in plurimis valde S. Scripture locis veritatum multo planius atque per- 
fectius haberi pro fide christiana in litera hebraica, quam in translatione nostra. 
Raym. Martini, Z. c. ed. Carpzov. 1687, pp. 4, 5. 

8 Postil. in Ez. I, 4: quasi species electri: dicit hic R. Sam’ quod ipse nescit 
proprie quid significat chasmal. et ideo nescio quare Hieronym. transtulit electrum, 
non enim multum videtur probabile quod melius intellexerit hebraicum, quam 
doctor ille. —IV, 12: operies illud. in hebr. habetur coques illud. dictio enim 
hebr. quz hic ponitur, zequivoca est ad operire et coquere. hebr@i tamen videntur 
hic melius dicere.— XL, 31: et vestibulum eius. in heb. habetur et porticus eius 
ad atriam exterius. ¢¢ ideo litera nostra videtur esse corrupta per scriptores vel 
ignaros correctores.— Introd. to the Commentary: Sensus literalis, a quo est 
incipiendum, videtur multum obfuscatus diebus modernis, partim scriptorum vitio, 
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A number of similar testimonies may be read in Hody, 2 ¢. pp. 433, 
438. Entirely mew Latin versions of the Bible direct from the 
originals were made by Cardinal Adam Easton (died 1397), who 
translated the whole O. ‘f. except the Psalter, and by Manetti (died 
1549), who translated the N. T. and the Psalms, but the first of these 
works appears to have been lost, and very little is known of the 
second. The translation of the N. T. into Hebrew and Latin by 
Simon Jacumzus, at the end of the thirteenth century, has also been 
lost. Independent versions of the Psalter were made in 1480 by 
Joh. Creston at Pavia, and Rud. Agricola (died 1485), at Groningen,* 
but I have not been able to see them. 

But the radical expedient for displacing the ancient, composite and 
corrupt text of the Latin Bible by a new version did not commend 
itself to the church in the Middle Age any more than at later periods. 
Revision was the aim, and in the beginning of the 15th century, it 
was thought that the language of the Vulgate should be conformed to 
classical models ; of this view Laurentius Valla (died 1457) is the 
most conspicuous advocate in his celebrated work De Collatione Novi 
Testamenti (ed. Joh. Revius, Amstelod. 1638) ; specimens of his 
proposed improvements are given in the note.® They remained, how- 
ever, a dead letter. There is a radical difference between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians on the subject of translations, 
which must not be ignored. The former hold, if Kaulen e.g. may be 
regarded as their spokesman, that any version that has received 
ecclesiastical approbation is on that account to be regarded as true, 


whereas the latter have ever been reluctant to admit so dangerous a | 





.-.partim imperitia aliquorum correctorum ... pro veritate literae habenda in 
scriptura V. T. qui de deitate christi ac de consequentibus ad hoc loquuntur. quo- 
rum aliquos Judzi corruperunt ad defensionem sui errores ... in illis autem in 
quibus non est verisimile quod aliquid immutaverint . . . nullum videtur periculum, 
sed magis securum, secundum dictum b. Hieronymi, in dubiis recurrere ad textum 
hebrseum tanquam ad originale pro veritate textus declaranda. —These citations 
are taken from Kaulen, 2. ¢. p. 289. 

1 Cave, Scriptt. Eccles. hist. liter. Col. 1720, Saec. Wicklev. p. 58. 

2 Trithemii, Opera, ed. Francof. 1601. I, p. 377. 

8 Heb. XII, 3: ut non fatigemini animis vestris deficientes. — Melius foret 
defatigamini, h. e. labore deficiatis. Amimis etiam pro animabus dixit; haud 
dubie elegantius xdunre rais puxais. — Matth. XXVI, 8: utquid perditio haec? 
~— Eadem sunt in Marco verba quod adverbium ita compositum non memini ubi 
apud eruditos invenerim, quod apud Grecos nunc non, legitur, sed in guid sive 
ad quid eis rl; —v. 10: quid molesti estis mulieri?—verba graeca proprie et 
eleganter et ad eruditorum consuetudinem transferuntur: guid negotii exhibetis 
mulieri ? h. e. quid mulierem accusatis etc. 
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tenet ; history, and especially that of the Vulgate, plainly shows that 
ecclesiastical bodies are not necessarily good translators, and that the 
sense of the Church ascertained from the Fgthers and tradition, is not 
free from error. The views of Richard of Armagh (died 1359) 
doubtless express those of the Roman Catholic Church, but not those 
of Protestant divines, who consider that scholarship of the highest 
order, especially in the field of language and textual criticism, is the 
safest and truest way for ascertaining the meaning of the Sacred 
Originals, and for its expression in idiomatic phrase. It is difficult to 
understand by what other means a Church Council is able to declare 
a version to be Holy Scripture ; the concurrent testimony of the most 
competent scholars must always be the basis of such declaration, and 
scholarship in this respect requires to be established not by canon, 
but by proof. Take e.g. two or three passages from Richard of 
Armagh: “Concerning the discrepancies or inaccuracies of any of 
the three versions approved by the Church [i.e. the Itala, Jerome’s 
version and the Vulgate] I observe . . . that the approbation of the 
Church respects the original meaning as expressed by the translators, 
and not your Ms. or mine, since both may have suffered violence 
from ignorant or careless transcribers. As you. believe the original 
Scriptures to contain the truth, so you must believe it to be in every 
translation which, after common consultation of the Latin, Greek, 
- Hebrew and other church-authorities, and upon careful examination 
and collation with copies of every other language, in which our 
original Scriptures did exist, the Church has received, declared 
canonical and recommended for use; and you must not doubt the 
respective councils to have had sufficient guarantee of the person of 
the translators, or at least of the accuracy of the translation and its 
clear agreement with the original. For you are short-sighted in 
charging with inaccuracy or discrepancy versions that have been so 
carefully and diligently examined ; believe rather that the copy you 
may have seen has been vitiated by the ignorance of its maker. In 
such a case, as I have already said, you may have recourse to other 
ancient and corrected Mss., and if necessary, to the texts in the other 
tongues, and thus will doubtless discover the original meaning. The 
authority of Scripture renders it superfluous to take into account the 
names of the authors of such versions, who cannot increase its 
authority ; it is enough that the version contains truth and agrees 
with the text from which it is made. But if you meet with divergences 
in the original texts of the versions, it is better for you to ascribe the 
discovery to your want of judgment or familiarity with the different 
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expressions of the Scriptures, or to account for the divergence by the 
linguistic difference of the originals, or by the ambiguity of expressions 
in different languages, or by their tropical use, which is more current 
in one tongue than in another, than to the meaning intended by the 
translator, for that has upon careful examination been approved by 
the whole Church.” And again, “Close examination of the different 
texts of Scripture will convince you that the different translations 
approved by the Church do not contradict each other in these and 
similar cases ; although it may be proved that one of them contains 
less than the others, for though the version should not be a literal 
transfer of the original, even that cannot hurt you, if it sets forth a 
truth approved as aforesaid, and contains nothing in conflict with the 
other version or the original text. For it is not every translator’s aim 
to render literally word for word in the order of the original, because 
it is not always possible to reproduce in another tongue the meaning 
by a strictly literal rendering, so that the translator is occasionally 
obliged to give the sense rather than the words.” ? 

Views like these may have satisfied the scruples of scholars of the 
14th century, but they can only entertain those of the nineteenth, 
who require proof that black is white, and not a congeries of ingen- 
ious fictions, some of which struck even Kaulen as odd,? who 
mentions. by way of apology quite a number of curious medieval 
- notions, e.g. that Jerome’s text was only found in his commentaries ; 
that the author of the Vulgate was unknown, and that the Venerable 
Bede had translated the Book of Proverbs.* 


Note. — The foregoing paper is part of a Treatise on the Latin Versions, still 
in manuscript, which: discusses: 1. The Pre-Hieronymian Latin Texts; 2. The 
Hieronymian Texts; 3. The Emendations and Corrections of the Hieronymian 
Text; 4. The Printed Text. 

The texts treated of under 1 are of the highest importance to Biblical criti- 
cism, for some of those of the New Testament doubtless belong to the sub- 
apostolic age, while some of those of the Old Testament probably antedate the 
Christian era, and furnish very ancient readings of the old «kowh. The recovery 
of some of these fragments is of singular interest, and reads more like romance 
than history, but history is often more romantic than fiction. The works of 
Rénsch and Ziegler deserve to be more widely known. 





1 See the passage in Hody, .¢. 22. ¢. p.2998q. ® Hody, /. ¢. pp. 267, 587. 
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Philo’s Canon of the Old Testament and His 
Mode of Quoting the Alexandrian 
Version." 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 


\ N YITHOUT any introduction, we at once go in medias res. 


1. Genesis. 


The name Genesis is found in De Posteritate Caini, § 37, and De 
Mundo, § 8. It is also quoted by the name of “Account of the 
Creation” in De Post. Caini, § 18, and De Gigantibus, § 5. In the lat- 
ter passages the xooporroiia evidently corresponds to the |}™\"3$° 3HH 
of Talmud, Sanhedrin, fol. 62. col. 2; Jerus. Megilla, ch. 7. 


2. Exodus. 


This book he quotes in Quis Rer. Div. Her., § 4,51; De Somniis, 
§ 19. It is also quoted as Moses’ Hymn in Legis. Allegor., Il. § 25, 
and as the prohibitory part of the law of Moses (év rots aayopevtixois) 
in De Confusione Ling., § 27. 

3. Leviticus. 

This book he quotes in Legis Allegor., II. § 26; Quis Rer. Div. 
Her., § 51, and in De Plantat., § 6, where, however, it is a mistake, 
since the passage there is not found in Leviticus, but in Exodus. It 
is also quoted by the name cf “ Law concerning leprosy” (vdyos rijs 
Aéxpas) in Quod Det. Potiori insid., § 6; Quod Deus immut., § 26; 
De Sobrietate, § 10. May be that by the latter expression he meant 
to signify what is otherwise called by the Jews E375 PS, 
“the law of the priests.” 

4. Numbers. 


This book is nowhere mentioned by its Greek name, but is quoted 
as Moses’ Prayer (Mwioys cixdpevos) in De Post, Caini, § 19. 








1 Read in June, 1885. 
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5. Deuteronomy. 

This book is mentioned by its name, Legis Adegor., III. § 61; 
Quod Deus immut., § 10; in Quis Rer. Div. Her., § 33, 51, it is 
called "Exwopis. Besides it is quoted as “the great song,” Legis 
Allegor., III. § 34; Quod Det. Potiori insid., § 30; De Sobrietate, 
§ 3; De Post. Caini, § 35; De Mut. Nominum, § 34; as “curses,” 
Legis Allegor., III. § 35 ; De Post. Caini, § 8; as “hortatory admoni- 
tions” (év rots xporperruxois) De Agricult., § 39 ; De Profugis, § 25; 
De Mutat. Nomin., § 41. 


Besides the expressions mentioned above, the Pentateuch is quoted 
by such general terms as the “law, holy scripture, holy scriptures, 
most holy scriptures, scriptures, scripture, oracle, sacred oracles, 
sacred history, books of Moses, sacred word,” etc. Or the Penta- 
teuch is quoted by “God said, Moses says, the historian says, the 
sacred historian says, it is written, it is said, it is stated.” The 
expression “Moses says” is of very frequent occurrence, because, 
according to. Philo, Moses is the prophet xar éfoOjv, of whom he 
speaks in the most glowing terms. Thus he calls him “the most 
sincere lover of God” (6 @eogiréoraros),) “the God-loving” (6 
OcoprAys),? “the divine word of prophecy” (6 xpodyrixds Adyos),® 
“the hierophant and prophet” (6 icpopdvrys Kai xpopyrys),* “ the 
. lawgiver” (6 vopoOérys),® the “all-wise” (aaveddos),® the “ most 
perfect” (6 reAcioraros),’ the “most sacred” (6 tepdraros),® the 
“steward and guardian of the sacred mysteries of the living God” 
(5 rapias kal pvdat trav rov dvros dpyiwy),® the “divine prophet” 
(Ocompéros),” the “admirable” (5 @avudows)," the “great and 
wise” (6 péyas wdvra),” the “chief priest” (6 dpycepeds).¥ 

6. Joshua. 

This book is quoted, but not named." 


4. Judges. 
This book is quoted as BiBAos rav xpiudrwv, .e. book of Judg 
ments,” and Moses is introduced as speaking. 





1 Legis Allegor., Il. § 22. 8 De immutab., § 30. 
* Ibid., § 23. ® De Plantat., § 6. 
3 Jbid., II. § 143; Cong. erud. grat., 0 De Ebrietate, § 21. 
§ 30. * Jbid., § 60. 11 Jbid., § 51. 
5 Quod Det. Potiori insid., § 3. 12 De Sobrietate, § 10. 
® Quod Det. Potiori, § 34; De 18 Owis Rerum div., § 38. 
Agricult., § 5,10; De Plantat., § 6. M4 De confus., § 32. 


7 Quod Det. Potiori, § 36.  Jbid., § 26. 
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8. Samuel. 
This book is quoted as “first book of Kings,” and as “ sacred 
scripture” (6 iepds Adyos) .” 
9. Kings. ; 
This book is quoted as “ Kings” (év rais BacwAeias).8 


10. Job. 
A quotation is made from this book by “as Job says.”® 


11. Psalms. 


The Psalms were known to Philo, as may be seen from his many 
references to them. He speaks of the writer of the psalms,” of the 
psalmist,” the prophet who wrote the psalms,” the divine man in his 
psalms,* the follower of and rejoicer with Moses in his psalms,* one 
of the friends of Moses,” the god-like man who speaks thus in the 
psalms,” or refers to the psalms themselves.” 


12. Proverbs. 


This book is quoted as év TIapouzicus,* and its author is quoted as 
one of the disciples of Moses, by name the peaceful, called in the 
native language Solomon.” 

13. Jsaiah. 


He is quoted merely as the prophet.” 


14. Jeremiah. 

This prophet is quoted as the comrade of the bands of the 
prophets, who were inspired with sacred frenzy, or merely as 
prophet.” 

15. Hosea. 

He is quoted as a prophet.” 





16 De immut., § 2. 2 De immut., §§ 17,18; De confus., 
11 De Ebrietate, § 36. § 13; De migrat., § 28; De profugis, 
18 De immut., § 29. § 11; De mutat. nominum, § 20; De 
19 De mutat. nominum, § 6. somniis, §§ 13, 37, 38. 

2 De gigant., § 4. % De Ebrietate, § 20. 

2 De immut., § 16; De mundo, § 3. 2 De Congressu, § 31. 

22 De agricult., § 10. 8 De mutat. nom., § 31; Deexecrat., 
% De Plantat., § 7. § 7. 

% Ibid. § 9. 81 De confus., § 12. 

% De confus., § 11. 82 De profug., § 36. 


% De mundo, § 6. 88 De mutat., § 25. 
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16. Zechariah. 
He is quoted as one of the companions of Moses.™ 


17. Ezra, 
This book is also referred to. 


18. Chronicles. 
This book is quoted as Scripture.® 


The books to which Philo does not refer are: Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Ruth, Esther, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. But 
this is no argument against their existence and canonical rank, since 
he does nowhere undertake to give a list of the Scriptures, but only 
refers to such passages in them as serve his purpose. There can be 
no doubt that Philo was acquainted with the apocryphal books. 
Yet he never quotes them, not even for the purpose of allegorizing. 
He treats them with more neglect than he has even the heathen 
productions, ¢.g., of Plato, Philolaus, Solon, Hippocrates, Heraclites, 
and others, from whose writings he often quotes entire passages.” 
We fully agree with Professor Siegfried, than whom at the present no 
one is better acquainted with Philo’s writings, when he says: “ His 
(Philo’s) canon is already essentially ours.”® In conclusion, we will 

_ only call attention to a reference made by Professor Briggs,” which is 
misleading. He says the eminent Jewish scholar, Zunz, is cor- 
rect in his statement, “ Neither Philo nor Josephus imparts to us an 
authentic list of the sacred writings.” But the connection in which 
this passage stands will only prove our statement made above against 
Professor Briggs. Speaking of the Hagiographa, Zunz says: “ Here 
an objection could be raised, that the present classification of the 
Hagiographical books is a later one, and that we have not what was 
counted to the prophets in the time of the Asmoneans, and that 
even Philo and Josephus, especially Ezra, the latter even appear to 
count Esther, Daniel, and Chronicles to the prophetical writings. 
Against this the following is to be considered: Neither Philo nor 
Josephus imparts to us an authentic list of the sacred writings. The 





% De confus. ling., § 14. Philo did not mention Chronicles, has 
% Jbid., § 28. ; to be modified. 
8 De congressu, § 8. According to 8 Eichhorn, L.c., pp. 122, 123. 

this, the statement of Eichhorn, Zin- 88 Philo, Jena, 1875, p. 161. 

leitung (4th ed. 1823), i. p. 133, adopted % L.c., p. 130. 

by Briggs, Biblical Study, p. 128, that 
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former, as do the New Testament and oldest Jewish authors, makes 
use, without any distinction, of every biblical book, the contents of 
which belongs to his representation, and his stylistic embellishments 
in quoting those books prove not the least for their position and 
authority.” Here the Jewish scholar tells us exactly what has been 
said before, that Philo only perused such passages as served his 
purpose. 

How did Philo quote the Scripture? Before answering this it will 
be necessary to speak a few words concerning Philo’s knowledge of 
the Hebrew. There are some ‘who deny his knowledge of the 
Hebrew," whilst others admit that he possessed a higher or lesser 
degree of knowledge of that language.” A third opinion is that 
which stands between these two extremes, that Philo the Jew under- 
stood Hebrew, but his knowledge of that language must not be 
measured according to our modern standard. There can also be no 
doubt that Philo perused the Alexandrian version, which he regarded 
as of equal authority with the Hebrew original, and not the Hebrew 
text, as Hody“ and Carpzov® think. That in spite of his perusal of 
the Alexandrian version there are found discrepancies in his quota- 
tions we can only understand by bearing the following in mind : — 


1. Philo often gives paraphrases but no citations; 2. Sometimes 
quotations are given according to the Septuagint, but at the same time 
with Philo’s explanation; 3. In a great many cases a quotation agrees 
with the Septuagint in one place, but disagrees in another; 4. A great 
many various readings which are found in Philo are also found in 
manuscripts of the Septuagint; 5. Oftentimes Philo gives a better 
translation of the Hebrew text than the Septuagint; 6. Sometimes 
Philo’s translation betrays another Hebrew text than that of the 
Septuagint; 7. Sometimes we find the more common usage of the 
Greek language, or Philo avoids Hebraisms, non-Greek constructions 
of the Septuagint; 8. Often many passages are quoted as one; 
9. Sometimes it appears that Philo has been corrected by later writers, 
according to the text of the Septuagint. 





% Gottesdienstliche Vortrége, Berlin, #2 Loesner, Lection. Philon. spec., 
1832, p. 18. § 12, p. 116ff.; Michaelis, De Chronol, 
‘1 Scaliger, animadverss. ad Eusebit Mosis post diluvium, p. 164; Horne- 
Chronicen., p. 7, epist. I. 13, de sectis mann, Spec. exercitatt. in LXX. ex 
Fudaicis, cap. 18, init, says: “Heb- Philone, p. 24 sq. 
raismi et Syriasmi imperitior fuit Philo $8 De Vita Mosis, Il. 7. 
quam ullus Gallus vel Scytha.” Of the 4 De biblior. textibus original, p. 
same opinion is Huetius, Demonstr. 195. 
evang., p. 251°; Mangey, Prafatio, p. 16. % Exercitatt. sacrae prolegg., p. 36. 
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In the following list of quotations we follow the order of the Sep- 
tuagint, illustrating the quotations by such remarks as the case may 


require. 


The references are to Richter’s edition of Philo; and, for 


the benefit of the student, we have also given the number of the 
volume and page : — 


Gen. 1, 5. Sept. cat éxdArerey 5 Ocds 7d POs Hcpay ... guis verum 


6“ 


6“ 


“ 


divin. haer. 33 (vol. III. p. 32), 6 Ocds is wanting. 


1, 24. Sept. and Philo dg. alleg. II. 4 (vol. I. p. 95), read: 


eayayérw 9 yj Wuxnv Cacay Kara yévos, Terpdrodat Kal éprera 
kal Onpia... but de mundi opif. 21 (I. p. 21), Philo reads: 
eayayéro H yn KTqVvn Kal Onpia Kai éprera Kal’ Exactov -yévos. 
An examination of the different manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint shows that they are here at variance with regard to the 
one or the other reading. 


1, 26. Sept. elev 6 Oeds... De confus. ling. 33 (vol. IT. p. 284) 


elev kipwos 5 Beds. 


» 31. Sept. xara Alay... Philo: quis rer. div. haer. 32 (III. 


p. 36), dyaba ofddpa = “INP 31D. 


, 1. Sept. cvverehéoOyoav, Philo: ibid. 24 (III. p. 25), ovveré- 


Aecev 6 eds Tov obpavev Kal ryv yqv, but leg. alleg. 1, 1 (I. p. 
60), xat érehéoOnoar ot otpavol xai i yi. 


2,2. Sept. owverddrecer... &v rij jepg rH Exry Ta épya & éroince 


... deg. alleg. 1, 2 (I. p. 60), ouveréderev Exry Hucpa Ta Epya, 
but in de septen. 6 (p. 25), where Philo speaks of the 
icpa. EBddpy, he says: Muioys 8% ard cepvorépov mpayparos 
éxddecev abriv owvréAcav Kal ravrékeav> Efdd. pev rv yéveow 
TOV TOU KOopov pepav dvabels, EBdopdd. 52 rv rerAciwow (i.e. 
but Moses, from a most honorable cause, called it consum- 
mation and perfection, “attributing to the number six the 
origination of all the parts of the world, and to the number 
seven their perfection’’), as if he had read Gen. 2, 2, cor- 
responding to the Hebrew text: xal ovverédecer 6 Oeds &v TH 
Hpépa. 7 €Bdduy. As to the reading of the Sept. & rj jpépa 
tH ékry, we know from the Talmud, that this is one of the 
changes the translators of the Alexandrian version made 
to avoid the apparent contradiction, since God did not work 
on the seventh day. 


“& 2, 4. Sept. dre éyévero.. . deg. alleg. 1, 8 (I. p. 64), dre éyevovro 





= BN": 







ie Rick 2 No EAS 
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Gen. 2, 5. Sept. xai avOpwros ovx hv épydleoOa duryv . . . leg. alleg. 1, 
9 (I. p. 65), viv yav instead of airiy ; the reading of Philo is 
also found in some codd. 

2,7. Sept. dwd ris yas... deg. alleg. 1, 12 (I. p. 67), awd ris 
xPovss = MINN oy which expresses the - Hebrew 
better than the Sept., since yj generally stands for P™\X. 

2,14. Sept. obros 6 mporopevdpevos .. . leg. alleg. 1, 19 (I. p. 76), 
mopevopevos, as some codd. of the Sept. 

2,15. Sept. cal é0éro abrév év 7G rwapadeicw ris tous .. . deg. 
alleg. 1, 28 (I. p. 83), ths tpvpys omitted, as in some 
codd. of the Sept. 

2,17. Sept. awd 8% rod EvAov rod ywwoxew Kaddv kal rovypov... 
agreeing with dg. alleg. 1, 32 (I. p. 86), but zdid. 29 
(I. p. 83), dard 8% rod EvAov rod cidévae yywordv Kadod Kal 
qrovnpov. 

2,19. Sept. xat wav 6 édv éxdderey aitd “AdQu Yryxyv Ldcay, 
Toro Gvoya aire... mut, nom. g (III. p. 170), wdvra 
& dv éxddeoe 6 “Addy tovro dvopa Tod KAnOévros Fy, a 
paraphrase. 

2,21. Sept. xal dverAnpwoe odpxa K.7.r.... leg. alleg. 2, 11 
(I. p. 101), dverAnpov 5) odpxa. 

2, 24. Sept. xal évovra: ot Svo... agreeing with de gigant. 15 
(II. p. 63), but /ragm. (VI. p. 210), of is wanting. 

2,24. eis odpxa piav... agreeing with de gigant. l.c., but 
guaestt. in Genes, 1, 29 (VI. p. 265), in carne una. 

3, 8. Sept. xai éxpvByoov ... agreeing with /g. alleg. III. 2 
(I. p. 128), but ¢d¢d. III. 1 (I. p. 126), wat éxpvBy 6 re 
*Adap. kal 7) yur) airod. ; 

3, 14. Sept. Onpiwy rv éxi ris yas... dg. alleg. II. 35 (I. 
P. 156), Onpiwv ris yas. 

3, 14. Sept. xvpwos 5 Oeds... leg. alleg. III. 19 (I. p. 142), 
5 eds. 

3, 14. Sept. éri rd orynba cov... deg. alleg. III. 21 (I. p. 144), 
gov omitted. 

3, 14. Sept. yv gayp... dg. alleg. Ill. 55 (I. p. 169), yqv 
payerat. 

3, 17. Sept. rovrov povov...so leg. alleg. III. 88 (I. p. 194), 
but omitted 2did. 79 (I. p. 188). 

3, 19. Sept. éws tov droorpeya... fragm. (VI. p. 208), éws rot 
éxurrpéya, which expresses more correct the "SW""4y. 

3, 20. Sept. Zuy... guis rer. div. haer. 11 (III. p. 15), Zwyv. 
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Gen. 3, 20. Sept. dre prnp, ibid. ore airy pomp = KRY "5 
ON AM. 

3, 22. Sept. cds e€ qpav... conf. lingu. 33 (II. p. 284), & 
omitted. 

3, 24. Sept. xar@xivey airiv... Cherub. 1 (I. p. 198), adrév 
omitted. 

4, 1. Sept. Evav tiv yuvatka atrot ... Cherub. 12 (I. p. 208), 
Evav omitted. 

4, 1. Sept. xal ovAdaBotva érexe . . . hid. cweAaPe Kai erexe, SO 
the Alex. text of the Sept. 

4, 3- Sept. Ovoiay ... de sacr. Ab. et C. 13 (I. p. 142), ddpov. 

4, 8. Sept. eis 7rd wediov .. . quod det. pot. insid. 1 (I. p. 268), 
émt 76 mediov. 

4,9. Sept. rod éoriv "“ABeX... tbid. 17 (I. p. 284), éoriv 
omitted. 

4, 10. Sept. ri weroinxas ... ibid. 20 (I. p. 287), émoinoas, as 
a number of Mss. of the Sept. read. 

4, 11. Sept. dard ris yps... ibid. 26 (I. p. 294), ext ris yas, 
but de agricult. 5 (II. p. 109), dad ris yijs. 

4, 12. Sept. dre épya tiv yyv... de agricult. 5 (II. p. 109), 
a epyé- 

4, 13. Sept. apds xvpiov rov Oedv... quod det. pot. insid. 39 
(I. p. 305), rov Ocdv is wanting, as in some codd. of the 
Sept. 

4, 13. Sept. peiLwv % airia pov rod adefyva pe... tbid., pe is 
wanting. 

4, 14. Sept. ef éeBadrAas... ibid. 41 (I. p. 307), 45 (I. p. 311), 
éxBaXeis, with some codd. of the Sept. 

4, 15. Sept. ovx otrw... ibid. 45 (I. p. 312), odx otrw dpoveis 
as A€yas. 

4, 15. Sept. ebipioxovra atriv... de profugis 11 (III. p. 123) 
abrov omitted. 

4, 21. Sept. "IovBad otros fv 6 xaradeifas Wadrypiov Kai xPdpay 
... de post. Caini, 31 (II. p. 28), 6 8% ‘IwBar obros éori 
marnp 6 maradeigas K.T.r. = Wers5 SN. 

4, 26. Sept. odros pAmoev érxadrctoar Td Svopa Kvpiov Tod Oeov 
... ae Abrahamo 2 (IV. p. 6), otros pAmoew éxi tov tov 
SAwv rarépa Kat rownT}v (a citation with Philo’s explanation). 

6, 2. Sept. iSdvres 8€ vioi rod Oeod ... de gigant. 2 (II. p. 52), 
Bovres 5 of dyyeAoe Tot Geo, that is the reading also of some 
codd. of the Sept. 
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. 6, 3. Sept. od py Karapelvy 7d rvedpa pov év trois avOpwros ... 
tovras ... de gigant. 5 (II. p. 54), od xarapeivy ... éy Trois 
dvOpwrrois. 

6,5. Sept. éxi ra wovypa... conf. lingu. 7 (II. p. 254), ra 
jovnpa. 

6,9. Sept. rédeos dv... de Abrah. 7 (VI. p. 10), dy is 
wanting. 

6, 11. Sept. érAjoOn 7 yy dducias...guod deus immut. 26 
(II. p. 91), 9 y is wanting. 

6, 14. Sept. vorcids roujoes Tiv K.Bwrov...guaestt. in Genes. II. 
3 (VI. p. 306), nidos nidos facies arcam; whether the origi- 
nal Hebrew read Mail Ps OWN =P) =p) 
as Lagarde, onomastica sacra, Il. 95, would emend i 
massoretic text, is difficult to tell. 

7, 11. Sept. éppdyycav waco ai ryyai... de profug. 34 (III. 
P- 151), dmexadipOyoay dé ai mryai. 

7, 11. Sept. qvewyOnoav . . . bid. dvedyOnoav. 

8, 20. Sept. dvqveyxev eis SAoKdprwow ... guaesit. in Gen. II. 52 
(VI. p. 346), obtulit holocarpomata (Heb. nby byyyny), 

8, 21. Sept. émmeAds ... tbid. II. 54 (VI. p. 347), ailigenter 
Jugiterque. 

9, 11. Sept. rpds dyads... de somniis 2, 33 (III. p. 309), zpos 
ot; perhaps he read TAs for BSFN. 

9, 21. Sept. cai éueOvoOn Kat éyupvedy de agricult.1 (II. p. 105), 
kal. éyupvaOy is wanting. 

9, 26. Sept. evAdyyros ... agreeing with ae sodrie¢. 11 (II. 
Pp. 242), but zdzd. p. 244: eddAoynpeévos Kal Eorar Xavaay ais 
oixérys abrov... ibid. p. 243: Kat érrat X. doiAos airois = 
ya5 “Tay. 

9, 27. Sept. xai yevnOyrw Xavadv wais airov... de sobriet. 12 
(II. p. 244), xat yevérOw X. Soddos airois. 

10, 9. Sept. obros fv yiyas... de gigant. 15 (II. p. 63), obros 
nptaro elvar yiyas éxi.ris yas. 

11, 3. Sept. 7 tAjovv abrot ... de confus. ling. 1 (II. p. 248), 
avrov is omitted. 

11, 4. Sept. apd rov Suacrapyva... agreeing with zdid., but 
thid. 24 (p. 274), mplv Siracrapjvas. 

11, 4. Sept. éi mpoowmrov ... ibid. 1 (p. 248), éri rpdcwrov. 

12, 1. Sept. is paraphrased in the following manner ix deg. alleg. 
IT. 27 (I. 148) : xeAever airg rarpidos kal rijs yeveds tavrys 
LevotcOar Kat viv oixeiv qv abros 5G 5 Beds. 
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. 12, 1. Sept. xal Sedpo cis riv viv... migrat. Abr. 1 (II. p. 292), 


and guis rer. div. haer. 56 (III. p. 61), xat Sedpo is wanting, 
thus agreeing with the Hebr.; in the latter passage the 
reading is also zpos ry. qw dv co. def... agreeing with 
quis rer. div. haer. \.c., but av is wanting in migrat. Aér. |.c. 

12, 7. Sept. xal dpOy xipwos ra "ABpaap ... de Abrah. 17 
(IV. p. 20), dpOy S€ 6 Beds 7G “ABp. 

12, 36. Sept. etAoynpévos... de migr. Abr. 1 (II. p. 292), 
evAoyyrtes. ‘ 

15, 2. Sept. déorora xipte ri por Sdoas .. . Guis rer. div. haer. 1 
(III. p. 5), ré pot S€orrora duces. 

15, 2. Sept. éyd S& aodvouar drexvos ... ibid. l.c., éyo & 
dreXevoopat (Hebr. Layer). 

15, 4. Sept. dwvy xupiov ... did. 13 (III. p. 17), pwvy Beov. 

15, 4. Sept. A€youca . . . tbid., TG A€eyerv. 

15, 5- Sept. ef durjoy .. . tbid. 17 (p. 21), dav SuvyPjs. 

15,6. Sept. xat etdAoyicOy airg eis Sxavoovvyv . . . leg. allegor. 
III. 81 (I. p. 189), paraphrastically xai dixacos évopioy. 

15, 11. Sept. éri ra oupara éwi ra... guis rer. div. haer. 49 
(III. p. 52), éwi ra odpara ra, so many codd. of the Sept. 

15, 12. Sept. érérece rH “ABpap... ibid. 51 (p. 55), ereve 
éxt "ABpadp ; tid. 52 (p. 57), éwérecey emi tov “ABpadp, 
Hebr. “ oSy. 

15, 15. Sept. év elpjvy ... ibid. 56 (p. 61), per’ eipivys. 

15, 17- Sept. dva pécov rav diyoropypdrwv rovrwy .. . ibid. 61 
(p. 68), pécov trav d:xorounpdruv. 

15, 18. Sept. ws rod rorapod Tod peydAou Evdpdrov . . . ibid. 62 
(p. 69), éws rod worapod rod peydAov rorapod Evdpdrov, 
Hebr. FRET OT TY. 

16, 3. Sept. r@."ABpap avdpi airis atr@ yuvaixa... congr. erud. 
grat, 14 (III. p. 85), 7. “ABp. tO adris dvipt airg cis 
yovaixa (Hebr. maeprgely). 

16, 5. Sept. évayriy airis ... ibid. 25 (p. 99), everov adris. 

16, 7. Sept. év 686 Xovp. .. . profug. 22 (III. p. 135), xab” Sddv 
Zovp. 

16, 11. Sept. xat réf vidv... sid. 37 (III. p. 153), xat 
Téees masdiov. 

17, 16. Sept. eddrAoyjow aird xai Evrae cls Ory... mut. nom. 
27 (III. p. 186), edAoyjow airy... (Hebr. SAS 43). 

17, 16. Sept. Bacrreis eOvav e& atrod... ibid. 28'(p. 187), e# 

airis (Hebr. 737af). 
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Gen. 17, 19. Sept. réferai oo. ... ibid. 44 (p. 208), oor is wanting, 


but retained ibid. 45 (p. 210). 

17, 20. Sept. xai rAnPuvd airov opddpa .. . ibid. 45 (p. 210), 
kal avrov oddpa is wanting. 

18, 9. Sept. rod Sdppa % yuvy cov... guod det. potiori insid. 
17 (I. p. 284), wrod éori vou H dpery. 

18, 12. Sept. éyeAacve & éavr@ A€éyovoa... leg. alleg. III. 77 
(I. p. 187), éyéAace 77 Stavoig. xai elev. 

18, 12. Sept. otrw pév potyéyovey éws tov viv... ibid. oirw 
potyéyovey Td evdarpovety Ews Tod viv. 

18, 16. Sept. ovveropevero per’ airav... migr. Abr. 31 (II. 
P- 330), per avroy is wanting. 

18, 22. Sept. éoryxas évavriov xupiov... de cherub. 6 (I. p. 203), 
agrees with the Sept., but 4g. allegor. III. 3 (I. p. 128), 
év Tom Kupiov. 

19, 35- Sept. év rd xorunOqvar airov... de ebriet. 49 (II. p. 225), 
év 7. K. auras. 

21, 16. Sept. rod waidiov pov... ibid. 2 (II. p. 233), pov is 
wanting, agreeing with the Hebrew. 

21, 33. Sept. xupiov, Oeds aiwvuos... de plant. 18 (II. p. 159), 
kupiov Beod aiwviov. 

22, 2. Sept. xai wopevOnrveis tiv yqv tyyAq ... de somn. I. 34 
(III. p. 256), is wanting. 

22,2. Sept. xai dvéveyxe avrov éxet eis SAoKdprwow éf & 
tav dpéwv dv dy ca ciw... ibid, only the words xai 
dvéveyxe. 

26, 4. Sept. xal Sixarmpard pov al ra vopipd pov... guisr.d.h. 2 
(III. p. 6), xai rots vépous pov Kal ras kpices. 

27, 20. Sept. 5 Beds cov... de sacr. Ab. et 1. 17 (I. p. 246), 
cov is wanting, as in some codd. of the Sept. 

27, 33- Sept. opddpa ... guis rer. d. h. 51 (III. p. 55), cfddpa 
is wanting. 

27,42. Sept. daeAct cor rov dmoxrevas oe... de profug. 4 
(III. p. 115), coe rou is wanting. 

27, 43- Sept. eis trav Mecororapiay ... ibid. is wanting, corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew. 

27,44. Sept. rov Ovpov xai riv dpynv ... ibid. only riv dpyip, 
like the Hebr. 

27, 45. Sept. dd cov .. . ibid. wanting. 

28, 7.. Sept. Supias... cong. erud. grat. 13 (III. p. 85), is 

wanting. 
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. 28, 11. Sept. exouuOn ... de somn. 1, 1 (III. p. 215), miro 


= any of the Hebrew. 

28, 13. Sept. eye cipe 6 Oeds "ABpadp ... ibid. 1, 25 (III. p. 248), 
27 (p. 249), 28 (p. 251), éy® xvpwos 6 Beds "ABpadp, cp. the 
Hebrew ‘8 5X8 AT DIN. 

28, 14. Sept. ds } dupos ris ys ... tid. 1, 1 (IIL. p. 215), as 6 
xous tT. y-, corresponding better with the ft “SDS, 

- because dypos corresponds more with S‘}¥. 

28, 16. Sept. é&yyép6y ex rod trvou... ibid. 1, 31 (III. p. 253), 
éx rod trvov is wanting. 

31, 10. Sept. év yaorpi AapBavovra .. . ibid. II. 3 (III. p. 273), 
is wanting. 

31, 43. Sept. ai Ovyardpes Ovyarépes pov xal viol viol pov Kai Ta 
KTyvn Ktyvn pou... cherub, 21 (I. p. 214), Ovyarépes, vidi, 
xtyvn only once expressed. 

37,2. Sept. qopaivwy ra mpdBara tov warpds airod pera 
trav ddeApav airod ... guod deus immut. 25 (II. p. 
90), wowaivwy pera Tov ddaAdav ta rpoBatra; cp. Hebr. 
ONES TMS D4. 

37, 9. Sept. dod evurnacduny éevixnov Erepov ... de somn. II. 16 
(III. p. 288), is wanting. 

37, 10. Sept. 6 rarijp airov .. . tbid., avrod is wanting, so like- 
wisé aire and rovro. 

37, 11. Sept. of ddeAgoi adrod .. . sbid. abrod. : 

37, 13- Sept. ovxt of ddeApoi cou... guod det. pot. insid. 4 
(I. p. 271), ov of ad. o. 

37, 13. Sept. «is Suxgu... thid. 2 (p. 270), & Sve = 
Hows. 3 

37, 36. Sept. ro ITereppy...de ebriet. 51 (II. p. 227), is 
wanting. 

38, 25. Sept. obriwos raurd éeorw eyo ev yaorpi exw... mut. 
nom. 23 (III. p. 183), obrwos ratr’ éorw ef éxeivov ev 
yaorpi exw. 

38, 26. Sept. Oduap 4 eyd ... ibid. (p. 184), is wanting. 

38, 26. Sept. od évexer .. . tbid., Hs Evexa airias. 

39, 1. Sept. 6 Iereppiys ... de ebriet. 51 (II. p. 227), is 
wanting. 

40, 3. Sept. xat Gero avrovs ev GuAaxy ... ibid. xai Bero avrods 
ay gudaxj apd 7 dpxpayelpy. 

40, 11. Sept. eis ri xeipa... de somn. II. 23 (III. p. 297), 

eis ras xetpas, as some codd. of the Sept. 
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Gen. 41, 20. Sept. ai érra Boes... ibid. II. 32 (III. p. 308), érra 


omitted. 


41, 23. Sept. éxdpevor atrav .. . ibid., abrav is wanting. 


41, 24. Sept. rovs érra ordyvas . . . idid. is wanting. 

43, 10. Sept. 93 av treorpépape dis... guis r. div. h. 51 
(III. p. 56), dis is wanting. 

45, 18. Sept. rov puedov tis ys... de mut. nom. 33 (IIL. 
P- 192), Tov puedav vis. 

46, 27. Sept. waoar yuxai oixov “laxoB .. Wryal éBSouyxovra 
mévte... migr. Abr. 36 (II. p. 336), Aoav ai waca yxat 
€€ "TaxoB wevre kai EBSopynxovra. 

48, 5. Sept. of yevdpevot cor... mut. nom. 16 (III. p. 176), 
got is wanting. 

48, 5. Sept. pos o@.. . bid. wanting. 

48, 15. Sept. éws ris yuépas ravrys ... agreeing with Zeg. alleg. 
III. 62 (I. p. 174), but wanting in de conf. ding. 36 (II. 
p. 287), and de profug. 13 (III. p. 124). 


Exod. 2,19. Sept. rod éorw... mut. nom. 20 (III. p. 181), od 


éorw 6 dvOpwros. 

2, 22. Sept. wdpouwos .. . conf. ling. 17 (II. p. 266), 
yewwpas. 

3, 4. Sept. <lde xvpus... de somn. 1, 34 (III. p. 255), xvpuos 
is wanting. 

3,4. Sept. éxdrAerey abrov xipws é tov Bdrov.. . tbid., & Oeds 
éx ris Bérov, cp. Hebr. BISTON. 

4, 14. Sept. AaAdv AoAnoa ... guod det. pot. insid. 34 (I. 
P- 301), AaA@y is wanting. 

6, 26. Sept. é« ys Alyirrov... mut. nom. 37 (III. p. 199), 
e€ Aiyurrov. 

6, 27. Sept. apis Dapad Bacrred.... ibid., Papag Bacrdrel, so 
likewise 6, 29, in mut. nom. 3 (III. p. 161). 

7,1. Sept. déuxa... migr. Abr. 15 (II. p. 310), d8wpu. 

7,15. Sept. xal toy... conf. ling. g (II. p. 255), ov 8& orjoy ; 
somn. II. 42 (III. p. 319), «ai orjoy, and so also some 
codd. of the Sept. 

8, 1. Sept. va pot Aarpetwow ... conf. ling. 20 (II. p. 268), 
iva, pe Oeparevy. 

15,17. Sept. eis éroov xarounrypidy cov & xarypricw Kipie... 
de plantat, 12 (II. p. 154), €pacpa eis xdbedpay cov 
Karepyaow, Kip, more in accordance with the Hebrew 


mit nove qnaw> por. 
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Exod. 15, 23. Sept. meiv...congr. erud. grat. 29 (III. p. 104), 
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meiv iSwp, cp. Hebr. G4 FMW. 
15, 25. Sept. xpioas ... tbid., xpiow, cp. Hebr. EWP. 
16, 15. Sept. of viot rov “Iopand . . . deg. alleg. III. 59 (I. p.172), 
is wanting. 
18, 4. Sept. 6 Oeds rod marpds pov... quis r. d. hk. 12 (III. 
p. 16), & eds pov, as if Philo read ssysye. 
19, 19. Sept. porg ... sid. 5 (IIL. p. 7), & durg = 5495. 
20, 5. Sept. duaprias...sobriet. 10 (II. p. 242), dvouias = 
ny. 
20, 5. Sept. éws tpirns xal rerdprys yeveds .. . ibid., éxt tpirous 
Kal rerdprow, cp. YIM wordy. 
20, 23. Sept. ob zowjoere tpiv adrois Oeots... leg. alg. 1, 15 
(I. p. 72), 0b wovjoere per’ duod Goods, "MR TWIN xb. 
24, 11. Sept. cal rav érréxrwv tod Iopanr od Suehwvyrer odde 
ds... conf. ling. 13 (II. p. 261), yévos yap éxpev rav ém- 
Aéxrwv rod Tov Oedv Spavros "Iopayr dv Suehovyrer ovdé cfs. 
This is a quotation together with an explanation. 
25,2. Sept. AaBere... guis r.d.h. 23 (III. p. 28), AdBeré poe 
= San". 
25, 2. Sept. rapa wavrwy .. . ibid. is wanting. 
25, 40. Sept. dpa roujoeas xara tov tumov tov Sedecypevoy ev TG 
dpa... leg. alleg. III. 33 (1. p. 154), xara 7d wapddaypa 
70 Sederypevov cor év TH Spe wavra owes. 
30, 15. Sept. éAarrovyoan ... quis r. d. kh. 39 (III. p. 42), 
é\arrwoe, which is the more usual form. 
30, 35. Sept. év aird... tbid. 41 (III. p. 44), adrd, and so 
also some codd. of the Sept. 
32, 42. Sept. td 1d dduwp ... de post Cain. 46 (II. p. 42), eri 
7d TBup, cf. 9S] “SE™ DY, so also some codd. of the Sept. 


Levit. 2, 1. Sept. Sdpov Ovoiav... de somn. II. 10 (III. p. 281), 
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Sapov 7 Ovoiar. 
2,2. Sept. Spagdpevos dw airis ... idid., dx’ abris is wanting. 
2, 2. Sept. xal mdvra rov AiBavov, tbid., adv . . ravi re UBave, 

cp. AIa"95 Dy. 

2, 2. Sept. rd iepeds rd pvnpdowov aris... tbid., 5 lepeds and 
airys is wanting. 

5, 7- Sept. xupiy ... mut. nom. 41 (IIL. p. 205), is wanting. 

5, 11. Sept. nat ote 1d Sadpov adrod epi ob jpapre 7d déxarov 

Tov oii cepddArews wept duaprias: ovx émyect... tbid., Kat 

—avrod— epi od juapre— epi duaprias is wanting. 
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Levit. 7, 34. Sept. "Aapov ro icpe ... deg. alleg. III. 46 (I. p. 162), 


6é 
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6“ 


T@ iepet is wanting. 
14, 36. Sept. apo rov eis AOdvra. rov tepéa ely tiv adiv...guod 
deus immut. 28 (II. p.93), we read before ideiv — cis rv oixiay, 


as if the Hebrew read: "SJ" ON D7 XD ows, 
omitting riv div, and indeed some codd. of the Sept. read 
oixiay instead of ayy. 
19,9. Sept. ov cuvredécere tov Oepiopov tudv tod dypov ... de 
'  somn. II. 4 (IIL. p. 273), ov ovvredécere 7d Aowrdv Tod 


Oepucpov, which expresses better the Ww PNB. 


19, 12. Sept. r@ dvopari pov... de spec. lege. 7 (V. p. 120), 


et 7G dvopari pov, cp. PWS. 

19, 12. Sept. xai ov BeByrdcere 75 Svopa Tot Oeot tar... tdid., 
kal TO épov Svoua ov BeBnAdoere, as if Philo had read 

- yawems onSor. 

19, 23. Sept. EvAov Bpwownv... de plant. 22 (II. p. 163), évAov 
Bpdceos = SSN PY, although zdd. also as the Sept. 

20, 18. Sept. kai daoxadvyy ryv adoxnporivyy airs .. . de 
profug. 34 (III. p. 150), is wanting. 

27, 30. Sept. awd rod orépparos tis ys... congr. erud. gr. 18 
(III. p. 90), ris ys is wanting. 

27, 33-. Sept. ob5& rovypov xa\o... de poster. Cain. 27 (II. 


p. 25), is wanting, and so not only in the Hebrew but also 
in codd. of the Sept. 


Numb. 8, 24. Sept. ciseAevcovra: . . . guod. det. pot. insid. 19 (I. 
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Pp. 286), ciseAcvoeran = RIS". 

8, 26. Sept. év r9 oxyjvy rod paprupiov .. . ibid. is wanting. 

10, 29. Sept. depo pe? qyav... ebriet. 10 (II. p. 191), ic dy 
pe ijpav, more correct, cp. Hebr. JAN wap 

11, 12. Sept. erexey abrots... quis rer. d. h. 5 (Ill. p. 8), 
airov, cp. (eR. 

11, 16. Sept. ovs abrovs ot oldas Ort ovrot clot mpeaBirepor Tov 
dood... sacrif. Ab. et Cain. 22 (I. p. 250), atris— dru — 
Tov Aaod is wanting. 

11, 23. Sept. ywdoy ... ibid. 18 (I. p. 247), Ope, cp. Hebr. 
rien. 

12,6. Sept. rpopyrys tuiv... leg. alleg. Ill. 33 (I. p. 154), 
ipov is wanting. 

12,6. Sept. é& dépdyart aire yvwoOyoopa Kat & trv 
AoAjow airG... thid., & Spdpare airG yvwoOyncera 

kal év oxi & Oeds ork evapyas, as if the reading were 
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ods odesy oi pos sis. ot 


évapys seems to be a gloss. . 


Numb. 14, 11. Sept. wapofiva pe... migr. Abrah. 12 (II. p. 307), 
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mapogivovow, cp. the pl. "J3N5°. 

15, 19. Sept. iets... de sacr. Ab. et C. 33 (I. p. 258), is 
wanting. 

15, 19. Sept. dwd trav dprwv tis yas... tbid., amd tov kaprov 
THs yos; perhaps the translator read: P™\QM™ "BPS. 

20, 17. Sept. é« Adkxov...guod deus immut. 31 (II. p. 96), 
éx is wanting, cp. "NS °?9. 

25, 4. Sept. abrods .. Ouyod... de somn. I. 15 (III. p. 232), 
is wanting. 


Deut. 6, 10. Sept. rG "ABpadp xal ro “Toadx cat ro “TaxoB ... de 
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profug. 31 (III. p. 147), is wanting. 
8, 12. Sept. év airois ... de sacr. Abr. et C. 14 (I. p. 243), is 
wanting, and so also in Hebrew. 

8, 13. Sept. xai dpyupiou . . tAnOuvOevros cot. . . tbid., wANO. vor 
is wanting. 

8, 16. Sept. & od« qdes ov... deg. alleg. II. 21 (I. p. 113), is 
wanting, as in the Hebrew. 

8, 17. Sept. riv Sivapw tiv peydAnv tavryv ... de sacr. Abr. et 
C. 14 (I. p. 243), wacay tr. 8. ravryv. 

8, 18. Sept. cai pvnoOjon .. . tbid., ddAa pveia prnoOyon. Did 
he read FIST SADT? 

10, 9. Sept. rots Acvirais... de plant. 15 (II. p. 157), rH 
purrp Acui. 

10, 9. Sept. év rots ddeAqois airav . . . ibid., ev viois "Topanr. 

10, 9. Sept. KAjpos atrod... de somn. 1, 25 (III. p. 248), 
kX. aire. , 

12, 31. Sept. ras Ovyarépas airiv... de Abr. 33 (IV. p. 40), 
avrayv is wanting. 

12, 31. Sept. xaraxaiovor év rupi.. . tdid., év mvpi is wanting. 

14, 1. Sept. xvplov rod Oeod.. . de vict. offer. 11 (IV. p. 353), 
xupip 76 00g, cp." PD. 

17, 15. Sept. xafiorav xaracrycas...creat. princ.2 (V.p. 154), 
xaftorav is wanting. 

19, 14. Sept. of warépes cov... de justit. 3 (V. p. 150), of 
mpérepot gov, which corresponds better to the E"JWR™ of 
the Hebrew. 

20, 1. Sept. doByOjon da’ abrav... de agr. 17 (II. p. 121), 
dm’ airay is wanting. ' 
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Deut. 21, 21. Sept. airod &v Aas Kat dwrobaveira.. . de ebriet. 4 
(II. p. 185), is wanting. 

23, 17. Sept. ox éoras répvy ard Ovyarépwr “Iopaid .. . migr. 
Abr. 39 (III. p. 343), odx ay yévorro wore ropvy tay Tov 
Bdéxovros “Iopaiyd Ovyarépwv, a citation and explanation. 

25, 15. Sept. iva roAunpepos yévy emi rhs yas Ns KUpwos 6 Beds cov 
SiBwoi vor év KAjpy... quis rer. div. h. 33 (III. p. 37), va wAy- 
OwOadow ai jyuépa cov éxi Tis xPovds Hv KUpios 6 Oeds Si8wot coe 
rdqpodoaiay, cP. SUIT “DY Ts" IDA 1YII?- 

“ 25, 16. Sept. was srowv ratra... ibid. is wanting. 

28, 23. Sept. xai érrat 6 otpavds 6 tip xepadjjs cov xadxods Kat 
9 9 7 broxdrw cov odnpa ... de exerc. 2 (V. p. 247), Ojow 
yap Tov ovpavdy dywv xadkodv kal rHv yay odypar. 

34, 10. Sept. év “Iopayd ... quis rer. d. h. §2 (Ill. p. 58), is 
wanting. 

Josh. 1, 5. Sept. xal obx éyxaradeiipw oe ovd trepoopai oe... better 
de confus. ling. 32(II. p. 284), ov py ce avg odd od py ce 
eyraradinw, TIONS] IBS 89. 

Judg. 8,9. Sept. efre Tedecv zpos avdpas ... ibid. 26 (II. p. 276), 
dpore yap I’. rots dvdpacs, perhaps the reading was YSW"4 
instead of "P95, or it is a paraphrase. 

8,9. Sept. é& érucrpopy pov per’ cipyyys... ibid, & ro pe 
trorpipay per’ elpimms, cp. NOW "DW: 

Job 14, 4. Sept. Zora. . GAN’ ovdels... mut. nom. 6 (III. p. 166), 


“ 


6“ 


“ 
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is wanting. 
Jer. 2, 13. Sept. ryyqv tdaros .. . de profug. 36 (III. p. 152), ddaros 
is wanting. 


“ 


, 4. Sept. pe éxdAreoas xai rarépa xai dpxnyoy ris tapOevias cov 
... better de cherub. 14 (I. p. 210), avdpa ris wapBevias 
ov, cp. FINS IYI YON. 

“ 15, 10. Sept. dvdpa dixafdpevov Kat Siaxpwopevov . . . conf. 
ding. 12 (II. p. 258), dvOpwrov padxys kai dydias, cp. 
NTN] I OK. 

15. 10. Sept. ovre dpeAnoer pe oddels .. . thid., ovde dpéedAnody 


pe, cp. "S79 54. 


6“ 


Compare also Horneman, Specimen exercitationum criticarum in 
versionem LXX. Interpretum ex Philone, Gottingae, 1793; by the 
same, Specimen secundum exercitationum, etc., ibid.,177,5. In the 
former, de opificio mundi and Leg. allegor. are compared with 
the Pentateuch; in the latter, Gen. i.-x. is compared with all of 
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Philo’s writings. (Both works are reviewed in Michaelis, Oriental. 
und. exeget. Bibliothek., Vol. IV., p. 161 sg.; Vol. IX., p. 54 5g.) 
Frankel, Die Palestinische Exegese und Alexandrinische Her- 
maneutik, pp. 190 sg.; Siegfried, Philo und der iiberlicferte Text 
der Septuaginia, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fdr wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, XVI., pp. 217 sg.; by the same, Philo von Alexandria, 
pp. 160 sg. 
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Notes. 
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The Idea of Atonement, as found in the Piel verb 
"52, the nouns p22 and Y\B9, etc. 


BY PROF. W. J. BEECHER, D.D. 


HESE words are very often used in the Bible. The verb is 
commonly translated make atonement. This was done by the 
priest with the blood of the victims, in offerings of several kinds. 
The noun "| is translated atonement, and mB: mercy seat. 
Physically, “\$)55 means to cover. It is therefore very commonly 
said that the idea of atonement ‘or of expiation, in these words, is 
that of the covering of the offence of which one has been guilty, so 
that it will no longer be visible, and demand punishment. 

In certain quarters a different explanation prevails, to the effect 
that in atonement, as expressed by these words, it is the offender, 
instead of the offence, that is covered from the eye of the judge. 

Are not both these explanations wide of the mark? In Gen. xxxii. 
21, Jacob, sending his present to Esau, is represented as saying: 
a) "Ban, “Let me cover his face with the present going 
before me, and afterward I will see his face.” Here it is the face of 
the offended Esau that is to be covered by the present, not Jacob 
the offender, nor Jacob’s offence. 

In 1 Sam. xii. 3, Samuel says: “And from whose hand have I 
taken “5S: that I might hide my eyes with it (or athim)?” Here 
again the idea is that “p> may hide, not the offence nor the 
offender, but the eyes of the judge. 

It is analogous with this that the “BS. or bitumen, of Noah’s 


ark, kept the water from entering the ark, not by covering the sea, 
but by covering the ark. In like manner, so far as physical repre- 
sentation is concerned, the atonement expressed by "\8)5 keeps sin 
from presenting itself to the eye of the judge for punishment, not 
by covering the sin or the sinner, but by covering the eye of the 
judge. 

















John iii. 8. 
BY PROF. J. F. GENUNG, PH.D. 


In the interpretation of this passage, commentators have always 
been predominantly, and as I think unduly, influenced by the fact that 
the Greek word zvetya means both spirit and wind. As a conse- 
quence they have felt obliged to assume as unquestionable that the 
one meaning must be taken to illustrate the other ; that therefore the 
wind, in the characteristics here mentioned, must be supposed to 
illustrate the free unembodied spirit, which for this purpose is con- 
ceived of in a semi-materialistic light, as something coursing through 
the world, working mysteriously upon men, and giving impulses whose 
origin and tendency no one can understand. This interpretation 
also necessitates that the last clause of the verse should be twisted a 
little from its straightforward meaning ; so that what says plainly, “So 
is every one that is born of the Spirit” should be read, “So é# és with 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

Now suppose that instead of this we take the passage just as it 
reads, and assume that the wind is an illustration of him who is born 
of the Spirit, or, what comes to the same thing, of the spiritual life in 
- tegenerate man. The life of the spiritually born is like the wind — 
how? ; - 

1. “ The wind bloweth where it listeth.” So far as we can see it 
is self-directive ; we can trace no power or mechanism moving it 
from without. So also the spiritual life has a freedom and a wisdem 
of its own, which, so far as an outsider can judge, is self-originated 
and self-guided. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
2 Corinthians iii. 17. 

2. “ And thou hearest the sound thereof.” The reality and genu- 
ineness of the spiritual life, as of the wind, are palpable to every one, 
from its effects. But whom does our Lord mean here when he says, 
“ Thou hearest”? The common interpretation takes ¢#houw to mean 
any one ; and so far as regards our relation to the wind, this is true. 
But I think that here it means any one not born of the Spirit; and 
Nicodemus, to whom Jesus is speaking, is addressed as the type of 
such. Thou, who art unspiritual, hearest, perceivest the working, but 
canst not understand. 

3. “But canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” 
The same meaning of #how comes over from the preceding clauses: 
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no one can stand outside of the spiritual life and understand its 
origin and its tendency. It is all a mystery to the unregenerate. 
For this truth there are numerous parallel passages ; see especially 
1 Corinthians ii. 11, 14. 

Here, however, we must make an adjustment with the common 
interpretation. As we now read it, the passage only says the unre- 
generate cannot judge the spiritual life ; whereas it has always been 
understood to mean that no one, not even the regenerate man him- 
self, can tell of the Spirit “whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” 
The question naturally rises therefore: If this is spoken only of the 
unregenerate, may not, on the other hand, the regenerate Anow the 
mystery of his spiritual life? I think a moment’s consideration will 
make us hesitate to assert that he does not. We certainly understand 
this much, that our new life comes from God and tends to God ; and 
such passages as 1 Corinthians ii. 10-16 ascribe much greater 
insight than this to the spiritual man. But I think also, the present 
passage implies the same in the antithesis, hitherto not sufficiently 
regarded, between you and ws. As soon as He has said “ thou hear- 
est . . . but canst not tell whence and whither,” and received Nico- 
demus’s bewildered question, our Lord says, “ We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen; and ye receive not our testi- 
mony.” Whom does He mean here by we? A great many conjec- 
tures have been made ; but it seems to me perfectly clear that He is 
speaking for all who are born of the Spirit, whom He identifies with 
himself. We, who are of the kingdom of Heaven, can speak of 
heavenly things from knowledge ; we know whence our spiritual life 
comes and whither it tends: ye, who are yet of the earth, cannot 
understand these things; they are only hearsay and wonder to 
you. 

This whole passage then, from verse 5 to 11, is in large part a con- 
trast between you — Nicodemus, and such as he—who are unspir- 
itual, who cannct know, and ws— Christ, and all who are his— to 
whom is made known the mystery of the kingdom of God. “ He that 
is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no man.” 














Some Typographical Errors in the Revised Version. 
BY PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


THE errors noted are those occurring in the standard royal octavo 
edition, copies of which were presented to subscribers. Others 
occur in the smaller editions, but these are found in all copies sent 
from England in 1881. 

I. In Mark vi. 7 for called read calleth. The Greek verb is 
present, and was correctly rendered in the first (provisional) revision. 
In the second caed occurs, and passed unnoticed on either side of 
the water. The discrepancy was first noticed by a member of the 
class of 1884 in Hartford Seminary. 

II. Mark vi.25. The margin “Greek, she Baptzer,” does not apply 
to verse 25, but only to verse 24 (comp. verse 15). The Greek word 
in verse 25 (so all authorities except L.) is Barrwrov. This blunder 
does not occur in the first or second revision, but appears in copies 
sent to America from England in 1880. 

III. The most serious, and curious, blunder is found in the 
marginal note to Luke xv. 26. The Revised Version has “ Greek, 
bond-servants.” The Greek word is zaédwy, while dovAous occurs in 
verse 22, with the above margin, as usual (see Revised Version 
passim). 

This marginal note does not occur in either the first or the second 
English Revision, but in the former “Greek, dads,” occurs, and in the 
latter there is no marginal note. I would explain the presence of 
the incorrect note in this way: The English revisers added a number 
of marginal notes of this character after the second revision. The 
American revisers having objected to “lad” as a marginal rendering 
of zais,-the word “boy” was substituted in the final revision. The 
proof-reader, finding “boy” and “servant”. in such close relation, 
and noticing “ Greek, dond-servant” in the margin of verse 22, sup- 
posed that was meant here. At all events, “boy” is the usual 
margin for ais elsewhere. Worst of all for human accuracy, is the 
fact that this error occurs in copies (sent to America in August, 
1880) which passed under the careful inspection of all the revisers. 
It was, in fact, not detected until June, 1883, and then only because 
I was making a careful comparison of the work of the English and 
American companies. 

IV. Among a number of inaccuracies in the American appendix the 
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most serious error is the insertion of “Col. i. 3” among the passages 
affected by the suggestion headed “ XIII.” A change of text, 
accepted by the revisers (omitting xaf before warpi, with Westcott 
and Hort), throws this instance outside the application of the prin- 
ciple. Our lamented Prof. Abbot, who prepared this note, followed 
Tischendorfs reading, to which the principle is applicable. He 
himself suggested many minor corrections in the American Appendix 
after it appeared in the Revised Version. 





My znterrogative. 


BY REV. W. H. COBB. 


Ir is well established that 7 in questions expects the answer no; 
but how to derive this fact from the general use of yy as a subjective 
as well as negative particle is not commonly explained. I find that 
py interrogative occurs in the N.T. only in conversation, actual or 
implied ; but not in reflective or rhetorical questions, where “Shall 
I?” would stand in English (John xix. 15; 1 Cor. vi. 15), nor in 
questions as to matters of fact merely. 

The subjective force it conveys belongs almost always to the other 
party, not to the speaker. Some such phrase as ri Soxet ipiv (cor) ; 
may be understood before it, and what follows is supposed to be not 
(uy) the thought of the person or persons addressed. Instead of 
dropping the negative in translation, we may express it by the words 
“you do not think, suppose, claim,” etc. £.g. in John iv. 12, the 
A.V. and R.V. render “Art thou greater than our father Jacob?” as 
though yj were absent. Were we to preserve the negative thus : “You 
are not greater than our father Jacob?” the question would still be 
objective. So in the redundant form employed in such cases by Winer 
and others, “You are not greater than our father Jacob, are you?” 
there is no clear mark of subjectivity. I call this redundant, because 
the speaker’s tone gives the question sufficiently, both in Greek and 
in English. The true meaning I take to be, “You do not think you 
are greater than our father Jacob?” as though she had said, “‘ What 
do you claim? Mot — you are greater than Jacob?” py od 
petlwy ef “IaxwB; In the similar passage, John viii. 53, the Jews say 
to Jesus, “You do not think you are greater than Abraham?... 
whom do you make yourself?” In chap. iv. 33, the disciples are in 
conversation (€Aeyov wpds dAAyAovs), one saying to another, “You 
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don’t suppose any one brought him food?” A similar note of 
mutual questioning (lov zpos éavrovs) occurs at chap. vii. 35, where 
the Jews say among themselves, “You don’t think he is about to go 
to the Dispersion?” This seventh chapter of John contains several 
other examples. Verse 26 (see Meyer), “ Perhaps the rulers do not 
really know that this is the Christ?” where the subjectivity inheres 
in éyvwoor. Verse 31, many of the multitude were saying, “When 
the Christ cometh, you do not suppose he will do more signs?” 
Verse 41, “Why, you don’t think the Christ is coming out of 
Galilee?” (ob ydép would be, “No, for cometh the Christ out of 
Galilee?’”). Verses 47, 48, “You too haven’t been deceived [in 
your mind]? You don’t suppose any one of the rulers believes on 
him?” Verse 51, “You wouldn’t claim that our law judges a man 
without hearing?” Verse 52, “You too don’t hail from Galilee?” 
In Paul’s epistles a question is sometimes expressed before yu inter- 
rogative ; in other cases it must be mentally supplied. Rom. iii. 5, 
“What shall we say? JVo¢ — God is unrighteous?” So ix. 14. 
Chap. iii. 3, “ For what is the case? Vo# that their want of faith,” 
etc. When py is followed by ov, the latter negatives the verb only 
(so Winer), while 27 still retains its subjective force. 1 Cor. ix. 4, 5, 
“You do not claini that we have no right to eat and drink, to lead 
about a wife that is a believer?” 1 Cor. xi. 22, “Why, you do not 
mean to say you have no houses for eating and drinking?” The 
double form of the question here and at chap. ix. 8, 9, is no valid 
objection. See Meyer on these passages. 

The only clear case where yy refers to the speaker’s own impres- 
sion is John xxi. 5, “Children, ye have no meat, I suppose?” 
Sometimes the subjectivity is in the sphere of volition or feeling 
rather than thought. John vi. 67, “You too do not mean to go 
away?” Luke xxii. 35, “You did not feel the lack of anything?” 
Acts vii. 28, “You do not intend to kill me?” (from LXX). 

The difference between the subjective and objective negation is 
well seen at Luke vi. 39, where both occur: “You do not suppose a 
blind man can lead a blind man? will they not (ov,i, as matter of 
fact) both fall into a ditch?” 
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HARTFORD, June, 1884. 


HE ninth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was held at the Theological Seminary in Hartford, 
Conn., commencing at 3 P.M., June 12, 1884. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. Ward was called to the chair. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported a programme setting 
apart the evening session for business, notes, and other miscellaneous 
matters. 

The President here arrived and took the chair. 

On motion a committee, consisting of Drs. Toy, Gardiner, and 
Ward, was appointed to prepare a minute relative to the death of 
Prof. Abbot. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the papers 
prepared for the occasion. 

Prof. Hartranft asked to be excused from presenting his paper at 
this meeting. 

The first paper read was that of Dr. Harwood on “ Swrnpia and 
its Cognates,” which was followed by some discussion. 

At this point Profs. Brown, Lyon, and Hartranft were appointed a 
committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

The second paper was that by Prof. Beecher on “The Literary 
Form of the Biblical History of the Times of the Judges,” in the 
discussion of which various members took part. 

The third paper, on “The Order of the Graces, Gal. v. 22 and 23,” 
was by the Rev. Mr. Cobb. 

After the discussion of this paper, the Society, having been invited 
by the Committee of Arrangements to take tea at the Seminary, at 6 
o’clock took a recess until 7.30 in the evening. 


Upon reassembling, the Nominating Committee reported the 
following list of officers : — 


President, Prof. Goodwin. Secretary, Prof. Mitchell. 
Vice-President, Prof. Bissell. Treasurer, Prof. Beecher. 
Councillors, Profs. Briggs, Day, Dwight, Short, and Toy. 


They were unanimously elected. 
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The council thereupon recommended the following persons as 
candidates for membership in the Society : — 


Rev. A. A. Wright, 
Rev. H. M. Denslow, 
Prof. H. M. Harman, 
Rev. H. Loomis, 
Rev. S. S. Kohn, 
Prof. M. D. Buell, 
Rev. J. H. Coit, 
Rev. Thomas Laurie, 
Rev. G. S. Burroughs, 
Prof. J. S. Riggs, 
Rev. Graham Taylor, 
Prof. Llewellyn Pratt, 
Rev. G. F. Genung, 
Prof. T. P. Field, 
Rev. R. S. Green, 


Boston, Mass. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Carlisle, Penn. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Providence, R.I. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Auburn, N.Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


They were all elected. 

The council here recommended that the next meeting be held in 
New York during the Christmas holidays, the time and place to be 
more definitely fixed by a committee consisting of Profs. Francis 
Brown and Briggs and Mr. Riggs. 

The council also asked the Society to provide for the publication 
of the Constitutions and By-Laws, with a list of members, for dis- 
tribution, especially to new members. The discussion upon this 
suggestion gave rise to a motion that a committee be appointed to 
revise the Constitution and By-Laws, and report before the close of 
the meeting. The motion was carried, and Profs. Gardiner, Francis 
Brown, and Mitchell were appointed a committee for this purpose. 

The Treasurer next presented his report, which was duly referred 
to an Auditing Committee consisting of Profs. Toy and Bissell. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken. 

After the recess the committee appointed to prepare a minute on 
the death of Prof. Abbot made the following report : — 

“The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis desires to put 
upon record its deep sorrow at the death of Ezra Abbot, one of the 
founders of the Society, constant in his devotion to its interests, a 
scholar whose contributions added not only to the value of the 
Society’s work, but also to the resources of New Testament study 
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throughout the world, a man whose purity and nobleness won him 
the love of all his fellow-members.” 

It was moved that the minute be adopted and a copy of it trans- 
mitted to Mrs. Abbot. Dr. Gardiner seconded the motion in a 

. feeling tribute to the memory of the deceased. Similar remarks were 
made by Drs. Riddle, Goodwin, Ward, Toy, and Bissell. The minute 
was finally adopted by a rising vote. 

The Secretary then called the names of the members present, that 
any one having a note might have an opportunity to present it. The 
following were thus elicited : — 

One from Prof. Beecher on "$35 and its derivatives. 

Prof. Genung read one on John iii. 8. 

Prof. Riddle mentioned several mistakes of the Revisers of the 
New Testament. 

The committee appointed to revise the Constitution and By-Laws 
next reported a few changes, some of which were adopted. The 
subject was, however, finally recommitted. 

It was voted that the Secretary be authorized to publish, at his 
discretion, not to exceed five hundred copies of the Constitution and 
By-Laws, when revised, with a list of members and the necessary 
information concerning the price of the Journal, 

At 10 p.m. the Society adjourned. 


At 9 a.M. on the following day the Society reassembled, and pro- 
ceeded at once to consider a new draft of the Constitution and By- 
Laws which had been prepared by the committee. The result of these 
deliberations was the adoption of the following : — 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. ; 

Tus association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 

Il. 

The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of 
the Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original 
papers on biblical topics. 

Il. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, 

a Secretary, and a Treasurer, all of whom, and five others constitut- 
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ing with them a Council, shall be elected annually, and hold office 
until their successors are-appointed. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Council. 
v. 
The Society shall meet at least twice a year, at such times and 
places as the Council may determine. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. 

Ir shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the 
Vice-President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in 
the absence of both of these officers, the Society may choose a pre-' 
siding officer from the members present. 


II. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to notify the members, at least 


two weeks in advance, of each meeting; to keep a record of the 
proceedings of such meetings; and from time to time, at the dis- 
cretion of the Council, to superintend the publications of the Society. 


Il. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of 
the Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the 
Society at each annual meeting. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for mem- 
bership ; to fix the times and places for meetings; to recommend 
papers for presentation at each meeting ; to select the papers to be 
published in the /Journai, and generally to supervise the interests of 
the Society. 

v. 

The fee for admission into the Society shall be five ddilars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars ; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, and a 
donation at one time by a single person of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments. 
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VI. 


Each member, in consideration of the annual tax, shall be entitled 
to receive, without additional charge, one copy of each publication of 
the Society after his election, in addition to which, if he be a con- 
tributor to the Journai, he shall receive twenty-five copies of any 
article or articles which he may have contributed. 








vo. 


Twelve members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but a smaller number may continue in session for the pur- 
pose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 

The following resolution, supplementary of the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the 
Journal, was adopted : — 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members for the 
purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Yournal, to the 
number of ten, at thé rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons not mem- 
bers be the amount of the annual assessment. 


At the conclusion of these matters of business the fourth paper, by 
Prof. Toy, on “The Millennium of the Apocalypse,” was read and 
discussed. 

The fifth paper, on “1 Sam. i—xv. in Lagarde’s Septuagint,” by 
Prof. Smith, was cut short to give time for the sixth, by Prof. Genung, 
on “The Righteousness which is by Faith, Rom. x. 4-1.” 

There were present at one or more of the sessions, the following 
members: Messrs. Andrews, Beckwith, Beecher, Bissell, Francis 
Brown, Buell, Burroughs, Cobb, Ferguson, Gardiner, Genung, Good- 

- win, Hart, Hartranft, Lyon, McCook, Micou, Mitchell, Nordell, 
Peters, Pratt, Riddle, Smith, Streibert, Graham Taylor, and Ward. 
The rough minutes were read and corrected. 
The Society adjourned at 12 M. H. G. MitcueLt, 
Secretary. 








“* New York, December, 1884. 


The tenth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exege- 
sis was held at the Union Theological Seminary in New York, on the 
30th of December, 1884. 

-The Society was called to order by the President at 2.40 P.M. 
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In the absence of the Secretary, Prof. Francis Brown was chosen 
Secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported that it had been 
thought best to hold three sessions: one in the afternoon, a second 
in the evening, and a third on the following morning. They also rec- 
ommended that miscellaneous business be made the first order for 
the second session, and that it be followed by the notes to be pre- 
sented, the first and last sessions being devoted to the papers and 
their discussion. The report was adopted. 

Since the authors of several papers were absent, it was decided 
that the reading of the papers begin with the first on the programme 
whose author was present. 

Dr. Hall then exhibited and described “A Recently Discovered 
Syriac Ms.,” owned by R. S. Williams, Esq., of Utica, N.Y. 

A paper on “The Date of the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
Certain Passages in the First Epistle to the Corinthians,” by 
Prof. Warfield, was next, in the absence of the author, read by the 
Secretary. 

Hereupon the order was changed, and opportunity given for pre- 
senting notes. 

Dr. Hall called attention to an Arabic-French dictionary, published 
- by the Jesuits at Beyrout, 1883. 

Prof. Day spoke on the Scandinavian translations of the Bible. 
He was followed by Prof. Schaff, on the same subject. 

Dr. Hall presented a second note on variations in the same edition 
of certain Greek New Testaments. 

At this point, on motion of the Committee of Arrangements, the 
the Society voted that the recess, when taken, last from 5.30 to 8 
o’clock. 

Prof. Peters then presented two notes, the first on Isa. iii. 18 f., 
and the second on Isa. v. 1. 

Prof. Bissell referred to his articles on the Laws of the Pentateuch, 
and to the need of scholarly Old-Testament work. Profs. Briggs, 
Harper, and Day contributed some comments on the latter of these 
subjects. : 

A recess was then taken until 8 o'clock. © 


When the Society re-assembled in the evening, Dr. Crosby took 
the chair until the President, who was attending a meeting of the 
Council, should be at liberty. 
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On motion, miscellaneous business was postponed until the return 
of the Council. 

Meanwhile Dr. Hall presented an additional note on Wright's 
“‘ Empire of the Hittites.” 

At this point, the President resumed the chair, and the Society 
proceeded to the transaction of business. The following persons 
were recommended to membership : — 


Rev. Roderic Terry, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. H. N. Gardiner, Northampton, Mass. 
Prof. R. D. Wilson, Allegheny, Penn. 
Rev. E. C. Richardson, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. A. McClenahan, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. E. T. Bartlett, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Prof. J. F. Garrison, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Rev. Arthur Brooks, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. Frank Draper, New York, N.Y. 

_ Prof. J. Rendell Harris, _ Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. Sylvester Burnham, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Prof. F. B. Denio, - Bangor, Me. 

Prof. T. J. Dodd, Nashville, Tenn. 
Prof. R. V. Foster, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Prof. C. R. Hemphill, Columbia, S.C. 

Prof. J. P. Landis, Dayton, O. 

Prof. J. G. Lansing, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Prof. B. Manly, Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. W. W. Moore, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 
Prof. David Paul, New Concord, O. 
Prof. G. W. Riggan, Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. W. O. Sproull, Cincinnati, O. 

Prof. B. C. Taylor, Chester, Penn. 

Prof. F. H. Foster, Oberlin, O. 


All these were elected members. 

The presentation of notes was then resumed. 

Dr. Crosby discussed éfovata, 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

Dr. Halt exhibited a cast of the Nebuchadnezzar Cylinder in the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York, and called attention ta 
Francke’s “ Altes Testament im Johannes-Evangelium.” 

Two additional notes were read by the Secretary: one on 
“Colonization in Samaria, under the Sargonidae,” by Prof. Lyon ; the 
other on “My Interrogative,” by Mr. Cobb. 
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The Society now voted to omit the third session, recommended by 
the Committee of Arrangements, and leave the rest of the papers, 
whose authors were not present, until the next meeting. 

The rough minutes were read and corrected. 

There were present at one or both of the sessions the following 
members : — 

Messrs. Beecher, Bissell, Briggs, Francis Brown, C. R. Brown, 
Chambers, Crosby, Day, H. N. Gardiner, Genung, Gillett, Goodwin, 
Hall, Harper, Hincks, Jewett, Lansing, Peters, Rice, Schaff, Stevens, 
Terry, and Woodruff. : 

Adjourned. Francis BRown, 

| Secretary pro tem. 








OFFICERS. 


Pror. D. R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D., President. 
‘«s E. C. BissEty, D.D., Vice-Prestdent. 
ss H. G. MITCHELL, PH.D., Secretary. 
“ W. J. BEECHER, D.D., Treasurer. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


The Members are requested to give the Secretary notice of changes in their 
addresses. 


Rev. S. J. Andrews, Hartford, Conn. 
Rt. Rev. M. S. Baldwin, D.D., London, Ont. 
Prof. W. G. Ballantine, M.A., Oberlin, O. 
« E. T. Bartlett, M.A., soth St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Pres. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., Hanover, N.H. 
Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 
“© Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N.Y. 
«John Binney, Middletown, Conn. 
«© E. C. Bissell, D.D., Hartford, Conn. : 
“ C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.Y. 
Rev. Arthur Brooks, 209 Madison Ave., New-York, N.Y. 
Prof. C. R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 
‘« Francis Brown, D.D., Union Theol. Sem., New York, N.Y. 
« M. D. Buell, M.A., 12 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
«* Sylvester Burnham, D.D., Hamikon, N.Y. 
Rev. G. S. Burroughs, Ph.D., New Britain, Conn. 











Prof. E. D. Burton, 


‘sé H. A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., LL.D., 70 West 36th St., New York, N.Y. ° 


Pres. Thomas Chase, LL.D., 


Rev. W. H. Cobb, 
“© J. H. Coit, M.A., 


‘* Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 116 East 19th St., New York, N.Y. 


‘© E.R. Craven, D.D., 
Prof. E. L. Curtis, 

« §S. I. Curtis, D.D., 

“© 6G. E. Day, D.D., 

“«« F. B. Denio, M.A., 
Rev. H. M. Denslow, 
Prof. John De Witt, D.D., 

‘© =T. G. Dodd, D.D., 
Rev. Frank Draper, M.A., 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D., 

“* Li. J. Evans, D.D., 

‘* Henry Ferguson, 

“ TT. P. Field, D.D., 

“  R. V. Foster, 


*¢ Frederic Gardiner, D.D., 


ss H.N. Gardiner, M.A., 

“¢ J. F. Garrison, D.D., 

«s F. A. Gast, D.D., 

“6 J. F. Genung, Ph.D, 
Rev. C. R. Gillett, M.A., 


Prof. D. R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D., 3927 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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